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PREFATOEY NOTE. 


In a tolerably ■well-known passage in one of his essays 
De Quincey enumerates the multifonn attainments and 
powers of Coleridge, and the corresponding varieties of 
demand made by them on any one who should aspire to 
become this many-sided man’s biographer, lire descrip- 
tion is slightly touched with the humorous hyperbole 
characteristic of its author ; but it is in substance just, 
and I cannot but ■wish that it were possible, within the 
limits of a preface, to sot out tho whole of it in excuse 
for the many incrdtahle shortcomings of this volume. 
Having thus made an “exhibit” of it, tliero would only 
remain to add that, tho difficulties with wliioli Do Quincey 
conlivTits an intending biographer of Coleridge must 
necessarily be multiplied many -fold by the conditions 
luidor which this work is hero attempted. No complete 
biography of Coleridge, at least on any important scale 
of dimensions, is in existence; no critical appreciation 
of iiis work as a whole, and as correlated with tho cir- 
cumstances and atfeeted by the changes of his life, has, 
so far as I am aw'are, been attempted. To perform 
oil her of the.so two tasks adequately, or oven with . any 
apiu'iiach to adequacy, a writer should at least have the 
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elbow-room of a portly volume. To attempt tli(?i two 
together, therefore, and to attempt them within the limitfi 
pi'Cisoribed to the manuals of this series, is an enter- 
prise whioh I think ahouhl elaim, from all at lon.st wlio 
(ire mot oifendod by its audacity, an almost uniwmnded. 
indulgence. 

The supply of material for a Jbifo of (loleridgo is 
fairly plentiful, though it is not very ea.sily cojiic by. 
For the most part it needs to be hunted up or liahed up 
— those accustomed to the work will appreciate the 
difference between the two proces.ses — from a consider- 
able variety of contemporary documents. Completed 
biography of the poet-philosopher there is none, as has 
bean said, in existence; and the one volume of the 
unfinished Life left us by Mr. Gillman — a name never 
to be mentioned with disrespect, however difficult it may 
sometimes he to avoid doing so, by any one who honours 
the name and genius of Coleridge — covci's, and that, in 
but a loo,se and rambling fashion, no move than a few 
. years. Mr. Cottle’s llemlkctimis of lUmithey, IFonkvorlli, 
and CoUndge contains some valuable information on cer- 
tain points of imjjortancc, as also does the Leiters, Cao- 
■vmmtims, etc-., of 8. T. C. by Mr. .Allsop. Miss Mctiiyard’H 
Growp of Eminent Englishmen throws much light on the 
relations between Coleridge and his early patrons the 
Wedgwoodfi. Everything, whether critical or biographi- 
cal, that De Quincey wrote on Ooloridgin.u iruitters rc- 
cpiires, with whatever discount, to bo carefully studied. 
The, Life of JFordswujih, by the Bishop of 8t, Andrews ; 
The Forresgiondcnce of Southey ; the. Hoy. Derwent Oole- 
I'idge’-s brief account of his father’s life and writings ; 
and the prefatory memoir prefixed to the 1880 edition 
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of Coieridge’s Poetical md JOrmnatic Wm'lcs, Imve all had. 
to bo couaulted. But, after all, there rernain aoveral 
tantiilisiiig gaps in Coleridge's life which refuse to be 
bridged over ; and one cannot but think that there must 
bo enough unpublished matter in the poasession of Ida 
relfitives and the roprosontatives of Ida friomk and ctir- 
respondents to enable some at lca.st, though doubtless 
not all, of these missing liuks to be aiipidied. Perhaps 
upon a fitting occfision and for an adequate purpose 
these materials would be forthcoming. 
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CJlAPTETi 1. 

Birth, parentage, and eiivly years-d Muist’ii Flosjiitiil -Jer'.iiH 
College, Onmhridge. 

[1 77-2-1 70 1;| 

On tho 2lNt of Oiitobor 17715 Ihuro wji.s it(l(lc<l tu t.lial 
roll of famons KiigliKiiinon of M'liom llovounhii-e huaela 
the pareiitiigo a new and not its hv.e.ft illnsttrioim itsuoe, 
SiVMii'KL 'FavijOlf wuh (he ami of fho Ib-i. 

dohti t^^leridgo, vieiiv of Oltery Ht. Mary in Ihaf. e.iutUy, 
anil luiad juast.or of Henry Vlll.’n Free ( Jnoimiar Sehool 
in the Rime town, lie w.nt t,lm yoiiugiwt, , > 1 ) 111 ! ul a 
I'aniljy. '.I’o tlio vioai-, who hud been tivo'e/- nniriieil, ]ii.~ 
iirst wife had bonte three ehildren, und liiu ufeond li ti. 
Of theaC) luttcr, however, olU) uen <liod in inruKi't ; foni 
othoi'H, together with the o»ily <iu,ngh(.in- of 1, lie family, 
passoil uwiiy before tSaiiniel Inu! attuimMl Ins majeriry; 
tuid fclniK only t,lm ;0 of liis livotherH, .fanitr., Kdw :ird, ;!ntl 
OetH'ge (Joleridge, outlived tho eightoeuth rontnry. 'rtie 
hr.st of tliorie tiiree Hurvivons horatno tlie father of Henr\ 
KeiKon (,'oleiidge-- -who married Ida eonain Sin.i, liu- 
lioot’a aeeeiiipliulied daughUf-r, a,iul editod hie imrle’,, 
® Jj 
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posthijiiiona woi'ks — and of tlielate Mr, Jnstico Oohirkli^f;, 
liiniHolf t,ho father of the present Lord Chief Jn^tiia' of 
England. Edward, the second of the three, went, like 
Ilia eldest hrothor William, to Pomhroke College, O.vfoj'd, 
and like him took orders ; find (Tcorge, also edneal ed 
ut the same college an<l for the same profession, sne- 
ceeded eventually, to his father’s benefiro ami srhool. 
The vicar himself appears from all ficcnnnts 1o have 
been a man of more mark than most rural incumbents, 
and probably than a good many schoolmasters of his day, 
■He was a Hebrew scholar of some eminence, and the 
compiler- of a Latin grammar, in which, among other 
innovations designed to simplify the study of the 
language for “boys just initiated,” bo proposed tO' 
substitute for the name of “ablative” that of “qualo- 
quare-quiclditive case.” The mixture of amiable sim- 
plicity and not unamiablo pedantry to which this slroke 
of nomenclature testifies was further illustrated in his 
practice of diversifying his sermons t.o hi.s village ilock 
with Hebrew quotations, which ho alwa,ys commended 
to their attemtion as “the immediate language of the 
Holy Criiost” — a practice which exposed liis .siiccossor, 
himself a learned man, to tlio complaint of his rnstic 
parisshioners, that, for all his ei’uditiou no “immediate 
language of the Holy Ghost” was cv'er to bo hoard from 
Mm. Qn the whole the Kev. John Coleridge appears 
to have bean a gentle and kindly eccentric;, whose, com- 
bination of qualities may have well entitled him tc.) be 
compared, as his famous son was wont in after-life to 
compare him, to Parson Adams. 

Of the poet’s mother wo know little ; but it is t.o lx* 
gathered from such information as has come to us 
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1-,hroiigb. Mr. Gillniaii from Coleridge himself that, though 
reputf'd to iiavc been .a "woman of strong iniiiJ,” she 
cxoi'ei.sed less influence on the formation of lier son’w 
ntiinl, and diaraeter than has frociuontly been the caRC 
with the nob remarkable mothers of romaiifablo men. 
“ She was,” says Mr. Gillman, “ an uneducated womnn, 
industriously attentive to her household duties, and 
devoted to the care of her husband and family. Pos- 
sessing none even of the most common accomplishments 
of her day, she had neither love nor sjunpathy for the 
display of them in others. She disliked, as she would 
say, your ‘harpsichord ladies,’ and strongly tried to 
impress upon her sons their little value ” (that is, of the 
accomplishments) "in their choice of wives.” , And the 
final iudgment upon her is that she was “ a very good 
■woman, though, lilco Martha, over careful in many 
things; very ambitious for the adviincement of her 
sons hi life, but wanting, perhaps, that fioiv of heart 
whicli her huslmnd possessed ,so largely.” Of Coleridge’s 
boyhood and school-days wc arc fortunath in being .able 
to construct an unusually clear and complete idea. Both 
from his own autobiogi’apliic notes, from the traditionary 
testimony of his fainil}', ami from the no less valuable 
eviib'.iieo uf his most distinguished .schoolfellow, wc 
know that his youthful character and habits assign him 
very conspicuously to that perhaps somewhat small clas.s 
of eminent men whose boyhood ha.s given distinct 
indications of great things to come. Ooleridge is as 
pronounced a specimen of this clas.s as Scott is of its 
opposite. Scott has shown the world how oormnouplace 
a !)oyh<;od may precede a maturity of extraordinary 
powers. Tn Coleridge’s case a hoy of truly exiraonlinary 
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qualities ^ras father to one of the most remarlcaLlo of 
iTicii. As the youngest of ten children (or of thirteen, 
j’eelconing the vicai-’s family of three by his Jiryt wife), 
Coleridge attributes the early bent of his dispositioa i<> 
causes the potency of which one may be poririittod <o 
think that ho has somewhat cxaggcratod. ft is not 
cpiitc easy to believe that it was only tlu’oiigh “certain 
jealousies of old Molly,” his brother F rank's “ dotingly 
fond nurse," and the infusions of tlieso jealousies intos.' 
his brother’s mind, that lie was drawn “from life in 
motion to life in thought and sensation.” The physical 
impulses of boyhood, where they exist in vigoiu’, are not 
.so easily diseoiiragod, and it is probable that they were 
naturally weaker and the meditative tendency stronger 
than Coleridge in after-life imagined. But to continue ; 
“I never played,” he proceeds, “except by myself, and 
then only acting over wlaat f had Ijccn reading or fancy- 
ing, or half one, half the other” (a practice common 
enough, it may he remarkod, among boys of by no nnams 
morbidly imaginative liabit), “ cutting down weeds and 
nottle.s with a stick, as one of the seven champions of 
Ghristendom. Alas ! I had. all the simplicity, all ihe 
docility of the little child, hut nows of tho child’s habit, •?. 

I never thought as a child — never had tlui hmguago of 
a child." So it fared with him during the ])ci'iotl of 
his home instruction, the first eight years of his life; 
and his father having, as scholar and .schoolmaster, no 
doubt noted the strange pi'ecocity of his youngest son, 
appears to have devoted especial attention to hi.- Iniin- 
ing. “In my ninth year,” ho continuo.s, “my most 
dear, mo.st revered father died suddeidy. 0 that .1 
might so pass away, if, like him, I wore an Israelite with- 
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out guile. Tho image of my father, my revoroci, Idud, 
Iciirncd, siiuplc-hcartocl father, ia a religion to me.’’ 

Bcfoi’e ho had attained his dontli year a presentation 
to Christ’.s Hosjjital rvas obtained for him by that 
oniiiient judge Mr. Justice Duller, a former pupil of hi.s 
father’s; and he was entered at the school on the 18th 
duly 1782 . lliu early hent toward.^ poot.ry, though it 
displayed itself in youthful verso of lumsnal inorib Is 
a less uncommon and arresting cliaracteristic than his 
precocious speculative activity. Many a raw hoy “ lisps 
in numbers, for the numbers come but few di.seour3e 
Alexandrian metaphysics at the same age, for the very • 
good reason that the metaphysics as a rule do not 
“ come.” And oven among those youths whom curiosity; 
or moro often vanity, induces to dabble in such studies, . 
one would find few indeed over whom thoy have cast 
such an irresistible spell as to estrange them for a wliilc. 
from poetry altogether. That this was the experience of 
Coleridge we have hi.s own woivls to show. His son 
and biographer, the Eev. Derwent Coleridge, has a little ' 
antedated the ])oet’s stages of development in stating that 
when his father was sent to Christ’s Hospital in his 
elovorith yciir he wa.s “already a poet, and yet more 
characteristically a motaphysician.” A pool, yos, iuid a 
prccocicma .scholar perhaps to boot, but a metaphysician, 
no ; for “ the deliglitfiil sketch of him by hi.s friend iurci 
schoolfellow Charles Lamb ” was pretty cividently taken 
not iit “this period” of his life but some years later. 
Coleridge’s own account of the matter in the Bhxjravhia 
is cloiu-. “At a very premature age, even 

^ Ha 1611“! iw in the Siogmpfiia IMei'm-ia that he had tranalated 
the. eight hymns of Synesius from. the. Greek into English 



))i'foi'e my fii't.oonth year,” ho says, "I luul hov.ildoroil 
iiiysolf ill metaphysics and in theological controvoisy. 
Nolhiiig else pleased mo. History and particulir,- fiieta 
lost ail interest in my mind. Poctiy (tliongli for n 
seiioolhoy of that ago I was above p.ai' in .I'sigli.'.-li 
vorsificjition, iiinl Inal already produced tivo or tiiree 
compositions which T may voutui'o to ,s,ny were liomo- 
what above medioc.rity, and which had gained nm -more 
credit than the sound good sense of niy oltl master was 
at all ploa.scd rvith),- -poetry itself, yea, novels and 
romance, became in.sipid to me.” lie goes on to describe 
how highly delighted he was if, during his friendles.s 
wanderings on leave-days, “ any passenger, especially if 
ho were dressed in black,” would enter with him into a 
conversation, which he soon found the means of directing 
to his favourite subject of “ providence, foreknowledge, 
will, and fate; fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge abso- 
luta” Undoubtedly it is to tliJs period that one should 
refer Lamb’s well-known description of "Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Logician, Metaphysician, Baid.” 

“ How have I seen the casual pa-ssoi- threngli tlic ehiistcvs 
stand still, entrarieed with admiration (while he weiglusl I, lie 
disjiroporiiou hetween the speech and the garb nf the 3'(mng 
Mirandula), to hear thee tinfold in thj^ deep and sweet 
inlonalions the mysteries of lauiblichus or I’lotimis (fur even 
in those yeans tlion waxedst not iiale at such jihilosoplnc 
draughts), or iveiling Ifomcr in the Creek, oi- I’indar, while 
the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed with the accuuts 
otthein-qnrHcharity-bmj”' 

It is interesting to noto such a point as that of the 

anaewontieg “ before his fifteenth year. ". It is raasouable to suppose, 
tlioraforo, that he had more scholarship in 1?82 than most, boy.s of 
ten years. 
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“deep and sweet intonations ” of the youthful voice — 
its most notiihle and impressive ciiaraebei’isiie in after- 
life. .Another schoolfellow describes the young phllo- 
•sophcT us “ tall and strihing in person, with long hloch 
liidi',” and as eommandiiig “much deference” among hi.e 
Mclmollollow.s. .Such was Coleridge between iiis fifieentli 
and seventeenth year, and such continued to he the 
.state of Ids mind ami the direction of his studio, s until 
he was won hack again from what he calls “a pre- 
postorons pnrsiut, injurious to his natural powers and to 
the progress of his education,” by — it is <lifficult, even 
after the most painstaking study of its explanations, to 
record the phenomenon rvithout asf.onishment — a perusal 
of the sonnets of William Idsle Bowles. Deferring, 
however, for the present any ro.search into the occult 
operation of this converting agency, it wdll he enough to 
note OoloriJgo’.s own assurance of its perfect efficacy. 
He was completely cured for the time of his raeta- 
])Iiysi(!al malady, and “wcdl wmro it for me perh.aps,” he 
exclaims, “ Imd I never relapsed into the same mental 
disease ; if I had continued to pluck tlie flowers and 
I'eap the harvest from the cultiv.atcd surface instead of 
delving in the unwholesome quiclcsilvor mines of mefai' 
[diysic. depths.” And 'he goes on to add, in a j)assago 
full of flic peculiar melauoholy hcauty of hi.s prose, and 
full foo of instruction for the hiographor, “'But if, in 
af tor-time, 1 have sought a refuge from liodily pain and 
ndsmariaged sensibility in abstruse researches, which 
exorcised the strength and subtlety of the understanding 
without awakening the._fcolmgs of the beart, there was 
ii long and blessed interval, during wdiich my natural 
faculties wore .allowed to expand and my original 
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tendeuuies to develop themselves — niy faisoy, :uiil 1lu' 
love of nature, and the sense of beauty in fo-rron and 
sounds.” I'his “long and blessed interval” enduiod, a.s 
vve shall see, for some eleven or twelve years. 

Hifi own acicounb of his seduntion from the paths oi' 
poetry by thu wiles of philosophy is tlnil; ])hy>;iiilogy 
acted as the go-botweon. His brother Lidee had come, 
up to London to walk the hosjiitals, and young 
Samuel’s insatiable intellectual cnrio.sity immediately 
inspired him with a desire to share his brother’s pur- 
suit. “Every Saturday I could make or obtain leave, 
to the London Hospital trudged I. O ! the bliss if 1 
was permitted to hold the plaisters or attend the dro.ss- 
ings. ... I became wild to be apprenticed to a surgeon ; 
English, Latin, yea, Greek books of medicine road I 
incessantly. Blanchard’s Laiin Ihdieal Didmitry I had 
nearly by heart. Briefly, it was a wihl dream, which, 
gradually blending with, gj’adually gave way to, a rage 
for metaphysics occasioiuid Ijy the essay.s on I;il)ert,y and 
Necessity in Cato’s Letters, and more by theology.” ^ 
At the appointed hour, however, Eowlo.s tins emancipator 
came, as has boon said, to his rolief, and having oppor- 
tunely fallen in love with the eldest daughter of a widow- 
lady of whoso son he had been the patron and protoeloi’ 
at school, wo may easily imagine that his liberation from 
the spell of metaphysics was complete. “From this time, ” 
he says, “ to my nineteenth year, when I quitted aeliool 
for de.sn.s, Oambi'idge, Wfis the era of pf)otry ai]d love.” 

Of Coleridge’s university days wo know less ; but the 
account of lii.s schoolfellow, Charles Lo Grieo, accords, f;o 
far as it goes, w'ith what would have betni anlicipatod 
1 Gillitmu, pp. 22, 23. 
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fioui i;lio jioft.’s school lif& Although “'very tludiou.-.,'' 
ami not iniambitjous of academical hoiioiirri- -■'vvitldu a 
lev.- month.s of his ontoriug at Jesus lio ■vroii tha Ikoiv'iu 
(loid Afiidal for a (rreek Ode oii the SlavT his 

readnig, his frieritl admits, was “desultory ami euyii- 
cioua. Ho took little exercise merely for tlav .siikc. of 
oxoreiso, but ho 'iras i'oadjf at ;my timo to unboml his 
mind ill cojivoraation, and for tlio sake of tliis ]ii.s I’oom 
was a constant romlexrous of conversation ■loving friends. 
I will not call them loungers, for they did not cull to 
Idll time but to enjoy it.’’ From the same record wo 
gather that Coleridge’s interest in current politics wa.s 
already keen, and that he was an eager reader, not only 
of Burke's famous contributions thereto, but even a 
devouror of all the pamjddcts which swarmed during 
that agitated period from the ju’cas, Tlio de.sultoi'y 
.student, liovvmvor, did not altogether, intermit his aca- 
demical studies. In ITO.I he competed for another 
Greek verso prize, this time unsuccessfully. Tli! after- 
wards described, his ode On Adrommy as “ the iim.‘st 
Gi'cek poem I over wrote but, whatever may Lave 

' Of this Coleridgo afUinvavilM rciniai'kftii with .iustion timt its 
•■‘idoiu-i wci'H liettcv liiaii tins lauffiiago or iiintvc in wiiioii they wiao 
(lunvcyiHi, ” i’oi'son, with little magnanimity, mi I}i; Quinouy cow- 
phu'ns, was saviivo njxxi its Orcflfc, Imt its iiuiiii ii()iui(ivitiou--un 
apiiciil to Duiith to come, a wolcoino dclirorur to tho slaviiH, and to 
bear tliuiii to «li<m>9 vvliore “ they may tell their lielovod otio.'i wlial 
liorroi'd tiioy, briiiff inoii, imd oinliirofl from mnii ” — is moving anil 
oU'i'otivo, Do Qiiiimoy, liowovor, wa,s iiudoiihtedly rigiit in liin 
ojiliiion lluit; Co]ijrhige',s Greek Boliolarship was not of tiuv exact 
nidcr. No oxact siiliuiar could, for iDstiiiice, irnvu died in tlm fiiitili 
(as Coloridgo did) that la-nicre (S. T. 0. ) means “ ho stood, ” and not 
! ‘riie placud.” : - ■ 

^ Adding “tliat wliich gaimsl tlio prize was cmitomptildo’'-! 

an I'.'rjiroaaiuu of ophiiou hardly in aecordauw) with Ijc (Uuio’u 
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been its merits from tlio point of view of scmoinrsliip, 
the English translation of it, made eight years af'on’ by 
fSontliey (in which form alone it now cxist.s), sceni,; 
liiirdly to e.stahlish its title to the peculiar itiorit cluiinoil 
by its author for hi.s earlier cffoi’t.: The long vacation 
of this year, siiont by him in Dovon.shiro, is nlso inipr- 
esting as having given birth to one of t.lic niosl) cliarac- 
tcristio of the Juwmik Pomns, tlio iSbag.i of llw Pines, and 
the closing month, s of 1793 were ’'marked hy the most 
singular episode in the poet’s earlier career. 

It is now perhaps impossible to ascertain whether 
the cause of this strange adventure of Coleridge’s was 
“ chagrin at his disappointment in a love affair” or “ a 
fit of dejection and despondency caused by some debts 
not amounting to a hundred pounds;” but, actuated by 
some impulse or other of rcstlos.s disquietude, Coleridge 
suddenly quitted Cambi-idgo and came up, very slenderly 
provided with money, to London, -whevc, after 'a few 
days’ sojourn, ho was coinjuJIcd by pressure of actual 
need to enlist, under the name of Silas 'i'itus Comber- 
back^ (S. T. C.), us a private in the Ifitli Light Dragoons, 
It may seem strange to say so, lint it strikes one as quite 
statainoiit (“Recolloctioiw” in for ISSfi) tiiiit 

“no one iras more cnnvinceA of tlie proin'ict,y of tlio dooi-iioi) lliim 
Colei'idgo liimsulf.” Mr. Lo Grices lioivovov, liears valuable tu.sti- 
jnony to Coleridge’s diKappointincnt, tliongh I tiiiulc lio exaggerates 
its tnilueneij in doterniiiiing his cureor. 

It is eliiiraeteriKtio of llio pniietiliona imuioiirai y of Mr. OoUlo 
(SecciUectiomi, ii. 54) that ho should insist that the assumod Maine 
was Oninhorhattih, not Oojnbevhock, ” , though Coloriilge has him- 
self fixod the real name by the jest, habits were so tittlo 

: equestrian, that my horse, I doubt not, , was of that opinion, " : 'rhis 
i'irciunstance, though triiiing, does not prediajioae ns to aceept 
unquestioningly Mr. Cottle’s highly particularised account of 
Ooleridae'!! exiieriuuce with his regiment. 
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cojiccivHblo ihafc the world might have boon a gpiiicr If 
};Uo had kept Coleridge a little longer in the rankf: iluii! 
tho four months of his actual service. A.s it was, iio-w- 
e\'or, his military exporieiices, unlike those of Gil)bo:(i, 
u-ci‘(! of no fiubs’oqncnti advantage to him, lie vviis, as 
he tells us, an exoer.able rider, a negligent groinn of his 
horse, and, gcnnrally, a slack and slovenly f ieoper ; hut 
before drill and discipline had had time to make a smart 
soldier of him, he clumcod to attract tho atteniion of ]ii.s 
captain by having written a Latin quotation on the 
white wall of the stables at Eeading. This officer, who 
it seems was either able to translate the ejaculation, 
“ Eheu ! quam infortunii miserrimum est fuisse feliceiu, ” ^ 
or, at any rate, to recognise tlic language it was written 
in, interested himself forthwith on behalf of his scholarly 
recruit," Coleridge’s discharge was obtained at Hounslow 
on April 10, 1794, and lie returned to Cambridge, 

Tho year was destined to be eventful for him in njoj-e 
ways than one. In June he went to Oxford to pay a 
visit to an old schoolfellow, whore an accidental intro- 
duction to L’obert Southey, then an undergraduate of 
Eidliol, laid the foundation of a fricmlship destined 
hn-gely to inlluoncc theij- future lives. In the course of 
tho following August ho came to Ih'istol, where he wan 
met by iSouthoy, and hy him introduced to Ifohert 
Lovell, through whom and Southey ho made the ac- 
quidutaiHie of two persons of coiisidenable, if not exactly 
0([Ual, inquu-tanco to any young author— his first pub- 
: a “ lu Omni adversitate fortimse, infelioissimum genus est infor- 
tiinii futssa felicein.” — BoeOdm. 

S! Miss Mitford, in her JHecolleetioiM of a JAierai-ij Life,, iiitBrestT: ■ 
itigly records the aetivc share, taken hy her father in proonring > 
the learnod trooper’s discharge. 
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liwhev and his fvitui’e wife. Eohorfc Lovell alreiidy kiu;w 
Mr. Joseph Cottle, brother of Amos Cottlo (Byron’s “ 0 ! 
Amos Cottlo ! Phoebus ! what a name ”), and liimsolf a 
poet of .some pretensions j and ho liiid nianied 
i<’ricker. one of whoso .sisters, Edit Ji, wa.s ah’cady 
to Southey ; while anothei’, Sara, woes nft(invard;.j to 
become Mrs. Coleridge. 

As the marriage turned out on the wdiolo an unhajipy 
one, the present maybe a convenient moment for con- 
sidering how' far its future character was determiucil b}' 
previously existing and nnaltorable conditions, and how 
far it may be regarded as the result of subsequent 
events. De Quincey, wdiose acute and in many respects 
most valuable monograph on the poet touches its 
point of least trustw'orthiuess in matters of thi.s kind, 
declares roundly, and on the alleged authority of Cole- 
ridge himself, that the very primary and c.sscntia] pre- 
requisite of happinos.s ^v^l3 ^ranting to the union. 
Coleridge, ho say.s, assured him that his raai'riago was 
“ not his own deliberate act, but was in a manner forced 
upon his sense of honour by the scrupulous Southey, 
who insi,sted that ho h.‘i<l gone too far in hi-s attontionfi 
to Miss Frickor for any honourable retreat.” Cn the 
other hand, he adds, “a neutral .spectator of tlie parties 
protested to mo that if over in his life Iks had soeii a 
man under deep fascination, and what he would have 
called desperately in love, Coleridge, in relation to iMiss 
F., was that man.” One need not, I think, feel mucli 
ho-sitation in profemng this “ neutral .spectator’s ” state- 
ment to that of the discontented husband, made several 
years after the mutual estrangement of the couple, and 
with no great propriety perhaps, to a new aecpialntaiiee. 
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There is al.Mmclant evitleiibe in his own pooms alone tliat; 
afc the time ofj and for at least two or three year.s wihso- 
f}ii fatly to, his inarriage Colei-idge’s feeling lov/iiLik his 
wife was <>i)o of jw'ofound and indeed of ardent atlaeii- 
DKiiit. It is of counso quite possible that the ji.assioii of 
so yariablo, irapiilsire, and irresolute a tem|.)oram<3tit as ? 
las nia.y have liad its hot and cold lit.% and that during 
one of the latter phases Southey may have iiiiagined tliat 
his friend needed some such I'cmonslranee as that 
referred to. But this is not noaady enough to support 
the asscitson that Coleridge’s marriage was “ in a mimner 
forced upon his sense of honour," and was not liis own 
deliberate act It was as deliberate as any of his other 
acta during the years 1791 and 1795, — that is to say, it 
was as wholly inspired by the ontlmsiasin of tlie momerit, 
and as utterly ungoverned by anything in the nature of 
calculation on liic possibilities of the future. .He fell in 
love witli flara Fj-icltej- iw he fell in love with the French 
Bevolution and witli the scheme of “ Pantisocracy,” and 
it is indeed extremely probable that the emotions of the 
lover and the socialist may have subtly acted and re- 
acted u}ion each other. The Piintisocratic Bcheme was 
o.sM! 11 Lially based at ite outset upon a union of Icindred 
houIh, for it wa.s clearly neccssaiy of course tliat each 
liialc mondier of tlio little comniunitjf to be founded on 
the hanks of the Susquehanna should take, with him a 
wife. Southey and Lovell had theirs in the I'tcrsons of 
two sisters ; they were his fiiends and fellow -workers in 
the scheme; and they had a syinpatlietic siatcr-iu-law 
disengaged. Fate therefore seemed to designate her for 
(Jnleridgc and rvith the personal attraction which she no 
doubl exerted over him there ma.y well have ininglcd a 
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diisli of mysterious passion for sj'mmef.ry wiiiuJi 
jH'omptfi ii man to “ complete the set.” .After all, too, it 
must do rememhored that, thougli Mrs. Coloridjm did jkiI, 
permanently retain her hold upon her hnsband’s ailootions, 
she, got considerably the better of those who sliaind then) 
with her. Coleridge fonnd out tho o)>jecti()n,s to I’antiri- 
ocraey in a very .short spaco of time, and a ilecidi'd 
coolne.sR had. sprung up between him and hla,dauio la 
-Revolution licfore another two junirs had jia.ssed. 

The whole history indeed of this latter Imison is most 
remarkahle, and no one, it scema to mo, can hope to 
form an adequate conception of Coleridge’s essential 
instability of cliaiucter without bestowdng somewhat 
closer attention upon this pas.aago in liia intellectual 
development than it usually receives. It is. not im- 
common to sec the cases of Wordswortli, Southey, and 
Coloridgo lumped together indiscriminatoly, as inter- 
equivalent ilbustrations of the way in wdiich the young 
and. generous minds of that ora were first fascinated and 
tlion repelled by tho French Revolution. As a matter 
of fact, however, tho last of tho throe cases diH'cred in 
certain very important respoebs from tlio two former. 
Coleridge not only Rioh the “ frenzy -fovei'” in a more 
violent form than either Wordsworth or Southey, and 
lettered wilder things in his deliiinm than tlioy, hut tlin 
paj’oxysm was much shorter, the immediak reaction more 
violent iu its eftect.s and brought about by sligliter 
causes in his case than in theirs. This will appear more 
clearly when we come to contrast the poons of 170'i and 
1795 with those of 1797. For tho prosont ii. mii,«t, 
sufiice to say that while the history of (hdeiidge’s 
relations to the French Revolution is iutelleotualJy more 
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interot'.tiiio' tlian that of Words^vortli’s iind Sovitlioy’fi, it 
plainly indio.atc.s, oven in that early period of tlio iJiniO 
lives, a niiiid far more at the mercy: of essentially transfc ^ 
tory Hciitimcnt than belonged to cither of tlio other.-!, 
and far le.ss disposed than theirff to review the ii.sjdrai io)is 
of llie nioniunt by the steady light of the pniciieal 
jndgment. 

This, however, is anticipating matters. Wn are still 
in the summer of 1794, and we loft Coleridge at Th'i.stol 
with Southey, Lovell, and the Miss Eric]ier.s. To 
this year belongs that I'omartablo experiment in play- 
writing at high pressure, I'he Fall of Bobeq)ierre. It 
originated, we learn from Southey, in “ a sportive con- 
versation at poor Lovell’s,” when each of the three 
friends agreed to produce one act of a tragedy, on the 
subject indicated in the above title, l)y the following 
evening. Coleridge was to write the lir.st, Southey tlie 
.second, and Lovell tho third. Southey .and Lovell 
appeared tlio next day with their acts complete, Cole- 
ridge, cliaracleristie.ally, with only a paid of his. Lovell’s, 
however, w.as found not to he in keeping with the oilier 
two, so Southey supplied the third as well as the 
.second, by wliich time Coleridge had completed tho 
first. Tlio tragedy Avas .afterwards pubiialied entire, 
;ui(l is usu.ally included in complete editions of C'ole- 
i'idgo’s poetical Avorlcs. It is fin extremely immatnro 
jiroduc.lioii, abounding in such coquettiiigs (if nothing 
more serious) with bathos as 

‘^Now, 

Aloof tliou stiuidest from the tottering pillar, 

And like a frighted child behind its motlier, 
liidest thy pale face in thc alcirts of Jlercy.” 
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“Libei'ty, condensed awhile, ia hni'sling 
To scatter the arch-chemist in the explosion 

Coletiilgo also contributed to Southey’s Jinni of ^Irc 
certain lines of whicli, many yeai’S afterwards, he wrote 
ill this Immoronsly exaggerated Imt by no means 
wholly unjust tone of censure : — “ I was really astonished 

(1) at the schoolboy, wretched, allegoric macliinei’y ; 

(2) at the transmogrification of tlio fanatic Virago into a 
modern novel-pawing piuselyto of the Age of lieason— 
a Tom Paine in petticoats j (3) at the utter want of 
all rhythm in the verse, the monotony and dead plumb- 
down of the pauses," aud at the absence of all bone, 
muscle, and sinew in the single lines.” 

In September Coleridge returned to Cambridge, to 
keep what turned out to be liis last term at Jeisus. We 
may fairly suppose that ho had already made up his 
mind to bid adieu to the Alma Mater who-se bosom, he 
was about to quit for that of a more venerable and, as 
ho then believed, a gentler mother on the banks "of 
the Susquehanna; but it is not impossible that in "any 
case his departure might have been expedihid by the 
remonstrances of college aiitliorit.y. Dr. Pearce, Master 
of Jesus, and iifterwards Dean of Ely, did all he could, 
records a friend of a .somewhat later date, “to keep 
him within bounds ; but his repeated efl'orts to reclaim 
him were to no purpose, and upon one occasion, aHer a 
long discussion on the visionary and rninou.s tondoney 
of his latoi- schemes, Coleridge cut sho7't the argmneiii 
by bluntly assuring him, his friend and master, tliat he 
mistook the matter altogether. He was neither Jacoldn,^ 
7 CarrIyoaV. JCarli/ Years and Me SeJIediovs, vol. i, p. ar. 
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lio said, nor Democrat, but a Pantiaocrat.” And, leaving 
the good doctor to digest this new and strange epithet, 
Coleridge bade farewell to his college and his rinivei- 
sitj^j -and went forth, into that world with which he was 
to wage so painful and variable a struggle, 
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Ths Bristol Locturea—Marriago — Life at ' Olevedou— 'Tlie 
Wakhnan — Eetirement to Stowey- — Introduction to 
■Words wortli. 

[1794-1 '797.] 

The reflections of the worthy Master of Jesus upon the 
strange reply of the wayward young undergraduate 
would have been involved in even greater perplexity if 
he could have looked forward a few months into the 
future. .For after a winter spent in London, and 
enlivened by those aocto emneegue Dcdm at the “(Jat 
and Salutation,” which Lamb has so charmingly re- 
corded, Coleridge returned with Southey io Bristol at 
the beginning of 1795, and there proceeded to deliver a 
series of lectures Avliich, whatever- their other moi.'its, 
would certainly not have iissistod l.)r. Pcarci', to grasp 
the distinction hetween a Pantisocrafc and a d'acohin. 
As a scholar and a man of literary t(isLo ho might 
possibly have admired the rhetorical force of tins 
following outburst, but, considering that the “ he” here 
gibbeted in capitals was no less a personage tliati the 
“ heaven -bom minister” himself, a plain iiiaii might 
well have wondered what additional force the vocabu- 
lary of Jacobinism could have infused into the language 
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of ]\iiiliHOf.'i'iuy. After summing up the crimes of the 
Reign of Terror the lecturer asks : “Who, my bretliroii, 
■vvas the cruise of this guilt if not he who supplied the 
occasion and the motive 1 Heaven hath bestowed on ikaf. 
man a portion of its ubiquity, and given him an actual pro- 
HBIKJO in the saeraraeiits of hell, wherever administered, . 
in all the bread of bitterness, in all the cups of blood.’,’ 
And in general, indeed, the Commies ad Fopilum, as 
t-'olcridge named these lectures on their subsequent 
publication, were rather calculated to bewilder any of the 
youthful lecturer’s well-vdshers who might be anxious 
for some means of discriminating his attitude from that 
of the Hardys, the Horne Tookes, and the Thelwalls of 
the day. A little warmth of language might no doubt 
ho allowed to a young friend of liberty in discussing 
legislation which, in the retrospect, has staggered even 
so staunch a Tory as Sir Archibald Alison ; hut Cole- 
ridge’s denunciation of the Pitt and Grenville Acts, 
in the lecture entitled The Plot Discovered, is occasionally 
startling, even for that day of fierce passions, in the 
fierceness of its language. It is interesting, however, 
to note tho ever-activc play of thought and leasoning 
amid tho very .storm and stress of political' passion. 
Coleridge is never for long together- a more declainicr 
on popular rights and ministerial tyranny, and even this 
iudignanb address contains a passage of extremely just 
and thoughtful analysis of tho constituent elements of 
despotism. Throughout the spring and summer of 1T05 
Coleridge continued his lectures at Bristol, lii.s head still 
.siramoring— though less ■violently, it may bo suspected, 
every month — with Pantisocracy, and certainly with idl 
his kindred political and religioirs enthusiasms unabated. 


A stiuly of these cmde but vigorous uddrossos n^veuls to 
us, as does the earlier of the eaa’ly poems, a mind 
straggling vdth its half-formed and evei’-clianging con- 
coptioTia of the world, and, as is usual at such pociiliar 
phases of an intellectual dovclopmont, .'dlinning its 
temporary beliefs with a fervour and vtihenuiuco dii'eotly 
proportioned to the recency of their birtli. (Imiunonting 
on the ad Pop'ulum many years afienvards, 

and invoking them as witnesses to his political con- 
sistency as an author, Coleridge remarked that with 
the exception of “two or three pages invoh’ing the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity and Unitananism,” 
he saw little or nothing in these outbursts of his 
youthful zeal to retract, and, with the exception of 
“ some flame-coloured einthots ” applied to persons, as to 
Mr. Pitt and others, “ or ratlior to porsonilications ” — for 
such, he says, they really were to him — as little to regret. 

We now, however, arrive at an event, important 
in the life of every man, n.nd which influenced that 
of Coleridge to an extent not the lo.ss certainly extra- 
ordinary because difficult, if not imi^ossible, to dofino 
with exactitude. On the 4th of Octoher 17913 Coleridge 
was married at ^t. Mary Eedcliffo Church, Ih'isf.ol, to 
Sarah (or as ho profoiTod to spoil it Sara) Ifricker, and 
withdrew for a time froin the eager intellectual life nf 
a political lecturer to the contoraplativo (pilot appi'opriate 
to the honeymoon of a poet, spent in a sequestered cfittiigo 
amid beautiful scenery, and, within sound of tli(3 so;). 
Wo wonder that among such smTouiidings, and with such 
belongings, the honeymoon should have extended fi'om 
one month to three, and indeed that Coleridge should 
have waited till his youthful yearnings for a .life of 
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action, anil perhaps (though that would have lent itself 
less gracct'nlly to his poem of fimewell to Ills Olevedon 
cottage) his increasing sense of the necessity of ' supple- 
menting the ambrosia of love rvith the. bread and cheese 
of mortals, com2>ollod him to re-enter the world. No 
wonder ho should have delayed to do so, for it is as easy 
to perceive in his poenns that these were days of un- 
clouded hajo^nnoss as it is melancholy to refloot by 
bow" few others like tbera his life was destined to be 
brightened. The JEolian Harp him no more than the 
moderate merits, wdth its full share of the characteristie 
faults, of his eailier productions ; but one c.annofc help 
“ reading into it ” the poet’s after-life of disappointment 
and disillusion— estrangement from the “ beloved woman ” 
in whose aflection ho was then reposing ; decay and dis- 
ajjpearanco of those “ flitting phantasies ” with which 
ho was then so joyously trilling, and the bitterly ironical 
scholia which fate was imeparing for such lines as 
“ And teuicjuil muse upon tranquillity.” 

One cannot in fact refrain from mentally comparing 
the ylMiaw Harp of 1796 with the Dejection of 1S03, 
and no one who has thoroughly felt the spirit of 
both ijoeins can make that coin2)arisou without emotion. 
The former i)iece is not, as has been, said, in a literary 
sense remarkable. With the exception of the one 
point of metrical style, to bo touched on pro-sontl)', 
it ha!3 almost no note of poetic distinction save 
such as belongs of right to any simple record of a 
mood which itself forma the liighest jjootry of the avoraga 
man’s life; and one well knows rvhonco came tho 
criticism of that MS. note inscribed by S. T. 0. in a 
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copy of tlio Siccond edition of his early poems, “Tiiis I 
lliiidc the most perfect poem I over Avrote. Kiul oiay 
Ijo tlio bush pcrliaps.” One feels that tho aniiotiUoi' 
might just us aa'cII have Avritten, “ IIoav ])erfoct av'us tho 
hLii)])inoss Avhich this poem recalls ! ” for this is reuily 
all that Oolcridge’s culogium, Avith its toucliiiig biae IVoiu 
tho hand of raornory, anionnts to. 

It has bocomo time, hoAvever, to .speak move generally 
of Ooloriilgo’s early jioems. Tho peaceful winter itionths 
of 179r)-9() Avere in all likelihood spent in arranging and 
revising the products of those poetic impulses Avhich had 
more or le3.s actively stirred Avithin him from his seven- 
teenth year upAvards ; and in April 1797 thci'e appeared 
at Bristol a volume of some fifty pieces entitled Poems 
on Various SvJjjeds, by S. T. Coleridge, late of Jesus 
College Gamtridge. It Avas published by his friend 
Cottle, Avho, in a mixture of the generous AA'ith tho 
specul&tiA'e instinct, had given him thirty guineas for the 
copyright, Its contojits are of a miscellaneous kind, 
consisting partly of rhjuned irregular odes, partly of 
a collection of Sonnets on Eminent Cli-araders, and partly 
(and principallj'’) of a blank Agorae poem of several 
hundred lines, then, and indeed for years aftenvards, 
regarded by many of the poet’s admirers as his master- 
piece — iha IMigims Musings^- 

To the second edition of theso poems, which Avas 
published in the folloAving year, Coleridge, at all times a 
candid critic (to the limited extent to Avhich it is possible 
even for tho finest judges to be so) of his oavu avoi'Ics, 
prefixed a preface, AA^herein he remarks that his jjoems 

^ TJio volnniB contained .also threu soiuiete by ChiU'lcsi Liuiib, 
ouo of wiiicli was destiuod to have a somOAvluit envious history. 
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luiYc been “ rightly charged with a profiision of douhle 
epithets and a geuerul turgidness,” and ad<ls tliat. iic has 
“ pruned the douhle epithets with no spiu-ing hand,” and 
used Itis best ofForts to tame the swell and glitter both 
of thought and diction. “The latter fault, how(3V(ir, 
had,” he continues, "so insinuated itself into rsxy lieli- 
f/inus Mudngs with such intricacy of union that soino- 
times 1 Jiavo omitted to clisontanglo the weed from fear 
of .snapping the flower.” This is plain-.spokcn criticism, 
but I do not think that any imcler who is competent to 
pronounce judgment on the point mil be inclined to 
deprecate its severity. Nay, in order to get done with 
fault-finding as soon as po.ssible, it must perhap.s be 
added that the admitted turgidness of the poems is often 
something more than a mere defect of style, and that the 
vei-se is turgid because the feeling which it expresses is 
exaggerated. The " youthful hard unknown to fame " 
who, in the Smujs of the Pixies, k made to “heave the 
gentle misery of a sigh,” is only doing a natural thing 
described in ludicrously and unnaturally stilted terms ; 
but the young admirer of the Bohhers, who infonns 
Schiller that if he were to meet him in the eveuing 
wandering in his loftier mood “beneath some vast old 
tempest-swinging wood,” he woTild “gaze upon him 
awhile in. mute awe” and then “weep aloud in a wild 
ecstasy," endangers the reader’s gi-avity not so much by 
extravagance of diction as by over-effusiveness of senti- 
ment. The former of these two offences differs from the 
latter by the difference between “ fustian ” and “ gush.” 
And thei e is, in fact, more frequent exception to be 
taken to the character of the thought in those poems 
than to that of the style. The renuu-kahie gift of ulo- 


queuoo,- which seimis to have belonged to Coleridge from 
boyhood, tended naturally to aggravate that very c.om 
mon fault of young poets whoso faculty of expression has 
outstripped the growth of their intellectual and onio- 
tional experiences — the fault of wordiness. Page after 
pa.go of the poems of 1796 is filled with what one cannot, 
on the most favourahle terras, rank higher than rlictoiieal 
coramonplace ; stanza after stanza falls pleasantly, upon 
the ear without .suggesting any image sulllcionily strik- 
ing to arrest the oyo of the imagination, or awakening 
any thought sufficiently novel to lay hold upon the 
mind. The ^Eolian Harp has been already referred to 
as a pleasing poem, and reading it, as wo mnst, in con- 
stant recollection of the circumstances in which it was 
written, it unquestionably is so. But in none of the 
descriptions either of external objects or of internal feel- 
ing which are to he found in this and its companion 
piece, the Erfledions on having left a Elmo of Eetiremmt^ 
is there anything which can faii'ly ho said to elevate 
them above the level of graceful versa ,It is only in the 
region of the fantastic and supernatural that Coleridge’s 
imagination, as ho was destined to show by a far more 
splendid example Wo years afterwards, seems to acquire 
true poetic distinction. It is in the Somp of the JH'.ma 
that the young man “heaves the gentle misery of a 
sigh,” and the sympathetic interest of the reader of to- 
day is chilled by the too frequent intrusion of certain 
abstract ladies, each preceded by her capital letter and 
attended by her “adjective-in-waiting;” but, after all 
deductions for the conventionalisms of “white -robed 
Purity,” “moek-eyod Pity,” “graceful Ease,” etc., one 
cannot hut feel that the So'ngs,of the Pixm was the off- 



spring not of a mci'e abundant and pictuvcsnuo vocabu- 
1a)’y but of a true poetic fancy. It is rvorth fm Jiiore as 
ail earnest of future achievement tiian tiie very iineipiai 
]\!nuo<hj on Hie .Death of Okaiterton (for which iudoed wo 
ougiit to make special allowance, as liaving been com- 
menced in the autlior’s eighteenth year), and certainly 
tliaii anything whicli could be quoted irom iho J^JfndonSy 
as CJoloridgo, unwilling to challenge corupaiisoii with the 
divine Bowles, had chosen to descriho his sonnets. It 
must be honestly said indeed that these are, a very few 
excepted, among the least satisfactory productions of 
any period of his poetic career. The Coleridgian sonnet 
is not only imperfect in form and in marked contrast in 
the frequent bathos of its close to the steady swell and 
climax of Wordsworth, but, in by far the maiority of 
instances in this volume, it is wanting in internal weight. 
The "single pebble” of thought which a sonnet should 
enclose is not only not neatly wrapped up in its envelope 
of word.?, but it is very often not heavy enough to carry 
itself and its covonng to the miuQc. When it is so, its 
■weight, ns in the sonnet to Pitt, is too frequently only 
another word for an ephemeral violence of political feel- 
ing which, whether displayed on one side or the other, 
cannot be expected to reproduce its efl’ocb in the minds 
of comparatively passionless postor-ity. Extravagances, 
too, aboxind, as when in Koschiskv Froccloin is made to 
look as if, in a lit of “wilfulness and sick despair,” slic 
had drained a mystic urn containing all the tears that 
had ever foniul “lit channel on a Patriot’s furrowed 
check.” The .main difficulty of the metre, too- — ^tliat of 
avoiding forced rhymes — is rarely surmounted. Even 
in the three fine lines in the .Zfwfe — 
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fiuoiicc, which sccins to have belonged to Cnloiiclgo from 
boyhood, tended naturally to aggi'avatc that very com- 
mon fault of young poets whose faculty of oxpreHfjion has 
outstripped the growtli of their intoUoctual and eino- 
lional cxpcriciice.s — the fault of wordiness. Page after 
page of the poeim of 1796 is filled Avith what one cannot, 
on the most favourable terms, rank liigher than rhetorical 
commonplace; stanza after stanza falls jileasantly.npun 
the ear without suggesting any’' imago sufllcicnlly strilc- 
ing to arrest the eye of the imagination, or awakening 
any thought sufficiently novel to lay hold u})on the 
mind. JEolum Harp has been akeady referred to 
as a pleasing poeiUj and reading it, as we must, in con- 
stant recollection of the circumstances in which it was 
written, it unquestionably is so. But in none of the 
descriikions either of external objects or of internal fool- 
ing Avhich are to bo found in this and its companion 
piece, the Eeflextwns on having lefl a Mace of fktircmnt, 
is there anything which can fairly be said to olov-ate 
them above the level of graceful verso. It is only in the 
region of the fantastic and supernatural that Coleridge’s 
imagination, as he Ava.s destined to show by a far more 
splendid oxamide two yeans aftcrwaitls, seems to acquire 
true poetic distinction. It is in the Eongv of the ./.Hxm 
tliat the young man “heaves the gentle rni.sory of a 
.sigh,” and the sympathetic interest of the reader of to- 
day is chilled by the too frequent intrusion of oertaiti 
abstract ladies, each pi’eceded by her capital letter and 
attended by her “adjeotive-in-waiting but, after all 
deductions for the conventionalisms of “wliite -robed 
Purity,” " meek-eyed Pity,” “graceful Ea-se,” etc., ojie 
cannot but feel that the Songs of the Pixies was the off- 



spring not of a more abundant and pictarcsquo vocabu- 
lary but of a true poetic fancy. It m ■worth ftu' more as 
an earnest of future achievement thmi the very uncijiui] 
2foniifhj on ihe, Death of Chatterton (for wliich indeed wet 
ought t(» make special allowance, as having been coin- 
)!ieuccd in tho auifior’s eighteenth year), and oeriiiinly 
than anything which could he quoted from the Effitshms, 
as Coleridge, unwilling to challenge coiiipari.son wiili the 
divine BoavIcs, had chosen to describe his sonneta. It 
must he honestly .said indeed that these are, a very few 
excepted, among the least satisfactory productions of 
any period of his poetic career. The Ooleridgian sonnet 
is not only imperfect in form and in marked contrast in 
the frequent bathos of its clo.se to the steady swell and 
climax of Wordssvorth, but, in by far the majority of 
instances in this volume, it is wanting in internal ■weight. 
The “ single pebble ” of thought which a soimot should 
enclose ivS not only not neatly wrapped up in its envelope 
of words, hut it is very often not heavy enough to carry 
itself and its covering to the mark, \^Tien it is so, its 
weight, as in the sonnet to Pitt, is too frequently only 
another w'ord for an cphomei’al violcnco of political feel- 
ing Arhich, Avhether displayed on one side or the other, 
cannot bo expected to reproduce its effect in the mind.s 
of comparatively passionless posterity. Extravagances, 
too, abound, as Avbon in Kosciusko I'vccdoni is made to 
look as if, ill .a fit of “ wilfuliiess and sick de.spair,” she 
liad dr;iinc(l a mystic um containing all the tears that 
had ever found “fit channel on a Patriot’s fiu'roAved 
check.” Tho .main difiieulty of tho metro, too — that of 
avoiding forced rhymes — is i-avcly surmounted. Even 
in the three lino lines in the Jiwke — 
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“ Tliee Stormy Pity and tile clierifehed Imv 
Of Pomp and proud precipitance, of son], 

Wildercid with meteor fires”— 

ire cannot help feeling that “Iwo” is oxtroinoly linrfdi, 
while the weakness of the two concluding lines of tlic 
sonnet supplies a ty^ncal exaiupio of tiio disaji]TOinl.inent 
which these “effusions” so often proiiaro for their readeiB. 

Enough, howGArer, has boon said of the faults of these 
early poems ; it remains to consider their merits, foremost 
among Arhich, as might ho expected, is tlio wealth and 
splendour of their diction in these passage.s, in Avliich siicli 
display is all that is needed for the literary ends of the 
moment. Over all that AVide region of literatui’e, in 
which force and fervour of utterance, depth and sinoority 
of feeling aA^ail, AAnthout the nameless magic of poetry in 
the higher sen.se of the word, to achieve the objects of 
the wi’itcr and to satisfy the mind of the I'eadoj', Ooloridgo 
ranges Avith a free and sure footstep. It is no disparage- 
ment to his Melifiious Musings to say that it is to this 
class of literatiu’c that it belongs. Having said this, 
hoAvevor, it must be added that poetry of the second 
order lias seldom risen to higher heights of poAver. 1'he 
faults already admitted disfigure it here and there. We 
have “moon Wasted Madness when he yoll-s at midnight j” 
Ave read of “ eye-starting Avretches and raptui'e-trendiling 
seraphim,” and the really striking imago of .huin, the 
“old hag, unconquerable, huge, Creation’s eyeless 
drudge," is marred by making her “nurse" an “im- 
p.atiout earthquake.” But there is that in Coleridge’s 
aspirations and apostrophes , to the Deity aa’IiicIi im- 
presses one even more profoundly than the mero 
magnificence, remarkable as it is, of their rhetoriiail 



ciothiug. Tlioy ai’e touched with so peuctrutiug a, 
Bi)icerit./ ; they are so obviously the outpourings oi an 
aiv'C- struck licart. Indeed, there is nothing more 
rcmiukahle at tliis stage of Coleridge's potstic dcvolop- 
nieiit than the instant elevation which his verse assumes 
’vhenever he jmsses to Dmne things. At once it seciiuj 
to take on a Miltonic majesty of dictioji and a Miltonic 
stateliness of rhythm. The tender but low -lying 
doiuestio .sentiment of the JEoliaii Harp is in a moment 
informed by it with the dignity which inai’ks that poom’s 
close. Ai>ai't too from, its literary merits, the biographical 
interest of lidigious Mvsings is very considerable. 
“ Written,” as its title declares, but in reality, as its 
length Wtould suggest and as Mr. Cottle in fact tells 
us, only completed, “on the Christmas eve of 1794,” it 
gives expression to the tmmdtuous emotions by which 
Coleridge’s mind wuis agitated at this its period of 
highest politioal excitement. His revolntionai’y enthii- 
sia.sm wa.s now at its hottest, his belief in the infant 
French Eepublic at its fidlest, his wrath against the 
“ coalesced Idngs" at its fiercest, his contempt for their 
religious 2 n’Cteneo at its bitterest. “ Tlice to defend,” he 
cries,'". 

*■ I'liGe to dofoTid, dear Saviour of numkind ! 

Thee, Ijiimb of God ! Thee, blaiimle.iR Prince of Peace ! 
From, all sides rush the thirsty brood of war— 

Au-stria, and that foul Woman of the North, 

The lustful murderess of her wedded lord, 

And he, connatural mind ! whom (in their songs. 

So hsuds of elder time had haply feigned) 

Home. .Fury fondled in her hate to man, 
lliddiiig her serpent hair in tortuous fold 
Lick his young face, and at his mouth imhreathe 
Hoixiblo sympathy ! ” 
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This is vigorous poetic invective ; and the efleet of such 
outlnu’sts is lieightenod by the rapid subsidence of tlio 
passion that inspii’cs them and- the quick advent of a. 
cahner mood. Wo have hardly turned tlio page ere 
denunciations of Catherine and Fredcriede William give 
place to prayerful invocations of the Supremo Being, 
which are in their tarn the prelude of a long and boiiu- 
tiful contemplative passage ; “ In the primfflval age, a 
dateless while,” etc., on the pastoral origin of human 
society. It is as though some sweet and solemn strain 
of organ music had succeeded to the blast of wav-bugles 
and the I'oll of drums. In the Ode to the Beparllng Yeaf, 
written in the last days of 1796, with its “ prophecy of 
curses though I pray fervently for blessings ” upon the 
poet’s native country, the mood is more uniform in its 
gloom ; and it lacks something, therefore, of those 
peculiar qualities which make the lieligmis Musings one 
perhaps of the most pleasing of all Coleridge’s earlier 
productions. But it shares with the poems shortly to 
be noticed what may bo called the autobiographic charm. 
The fresh natural emotion of a young and brilliant mind 
is eternally interesting, and Coleridge’s youtliful Mu.so, 
with a frankness of self-disclosuro which is not the less 
winning because at times it provokes a smile, coulidea 
to us even the liistory of her most temporary mood.s. 
It is, for instance, at once amusing and captivating to 
read in the latest edition of the pwems, as a footnote to 
the lines— 

“ Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 

0 -Albion 1 0 ray mother isle C’ 

the words— 

“0 doomed to fall, enslaved and vile — 179(i.” 
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Yes; ill 179G and till the end of 1797 the poot’.s native 
country 'was in his opinion all these dreadful things, but, 
(lireciljr the mood changes, the verse altera, and to the 
advantage, one cannot but think, of the hoantiful and 
often-quoted close of the passage — 

“ And OiiBMi mid his uproar wild 
Spcaksaafttytolusislandcliild. 

Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social Quiet loved thy shore, 

Nor ever proud invader’s rage* 

Or Backed thy towers or stained thy lields with gore.” 

And vrhether we view him in his earlier or Ins later 
mood there is a certain strange dignity of utterance, a 
singular confidence iu liis own poetic mission, which 
forbids us to smile at this iirojilieb of four-and-twenty 
who conid thus conclude his menacing vaticinations : — 

“ Away, my soul, away ! 

I, unpartnking of the evil thing; 

With daily prayer and daily toil 
Soliciting for food my scanty soil, 

Have wailed my country with a loud lament. 

Now 1 recentre my immortal mind 

In the deep Sahbiith of meek self-content, 

: Gleanse.d from the vaporous passions wMcii bedim « 
God’s image, sister of the Seraphim.” 

If ovor the consciousness of great powers and the assur- 
anco of a great futuro inspired a youth with perfect and 
on the whole ivoll-waiTanled fearlessness of ri<licule it 
has sitrely done so here. 

roc'try alone, howovoi’, fonned no sufficient outlet for 
Ooloridgo’s still frevsh political enthusiasm — an enthusiasm 
which now became too importunate to let him rest in 
his quiet C'levedon cottage. Was it right, he cries in hig 
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lines of leavc-tuking to his home, that he shoixld dretau 
aw'ay the entrusted hours “while his unnumbered 
brethren toiled and bled ” 1 The propagandsi of Liberty 
was to be luishcd forward; the principles of Unitarianism, 
to which Coleridge had become a convert at Cambridge, 
were to be preached. Is it too prosaic to add that what 
j)Oor Henri Murger ealls the “ chasso aux pioebs do cent 
sous ” was in all probability demanding peremptorily to 
bere.sumed? 

Anyhow it so fell out that in the spring of the yoai' 1 7 90 
Coleridge took his first singular plunge into tho unquiet 
waters of journalism, instigated thereto by “sundry 
philanthropists and anti-polemists,” whose names ho does 
not record, but among whom we maj'- conjectiirally 
place Mr. Thomas Poole of Stowey, with whom he had 
formed what was destined to be one of the longest and 
closest friendships of his life. Which of tho two parties 
— the advisers or the advised — ^\vas responsible for the 
general plan of this periodical and for the arrangements 
for its publication is nnknoira ; but one of those hi.sL 
mentioned details is enough to indicate that there c'ould 
have been no “business head ” among tliem. Consider- 
ing that the motto of the Waklman declared tins object 
of its issue to bo that “all might know the truth, and 
that tho ■ trutli might make them free,” it is to bo pi'O- 
sumod that tho promoters of the scheme wore not 
unwilling to secure as many subscribers as possible for 
their sheet of “thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely 
printed, price only fourpence.” In order, however, to ex- 
empt it from tho stamp-tax, and with tho much lcs.s practi- 
cal object of making it "contribute as little as po.ssiblo to 
the supposed guilt of a war against freedom,” it was to 
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)}c imhiished oii every eighth day, so that the veek-day 
of itS : appearaneo would- of course vary with each suc- 
ceafsive week — au an'angoment as ingeniously calculated 
to iiiilato and alienate its public as any perhaps that 
th(i wit of man could have dovisod. So, however, it w'aa 
to be, and accordingly with “a flaming prospectus, 
‘ Knowdedge is Power.',’ to cry the state of the political 
atmosplioi’o,” Coleridge set off on a tour to the north, 
from Bristol to Sliofficld, for the purpose of procuring 
customers, preaching Unitarian sermons by the rvay in 
most of the great towns, “ as an hireless volunteer in a 
blue coat and white waistcoat that not a rag of the 
woman of Babylon might he seen on me.” How he aped 
rrpon his mission is related by him with infinite humour 
in the Biogmjihia Litemria. He opened the campaign at 
Birmingham upon a Calvinist tallow-chandler, who, after 
listening to half an hour’s harangue, extending from “ the 
captivity of the nations” to “the near approach of the 
millennium,” and winding up with a quotation describ- 
ing the latte]' “gloi'ious state” out of the Mdig'mis Mu 9 ~ 
■iiiffs, inquired what might be the cost of the new 
jurblicatioii. Deeply sensible of “the anti-climax, the 
abysmal bathos ” of the luiswer, Coleridge replied, 
“ Only fouriujiioo, each number to be published every 
(‘■ighth day,” upon which the taUow-chaudler observed 
doubtfully that that came to “a deal of money at tlio 
end of the year.” What determined him, however, to 
withhold his patronage was not the price of the article 
})ut its quantity, and not the doficieiicj'' of that quantity 
but it.s OXCO.S.S. Thirty-two pages, he pointed out, 3vas 
more than he ever read all the year round, and though 
“as great a one as any man in Brummagem for liberty 
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and truth, and them sort of thing-s, ho begged to be 
exeused.'’ Had it been possible to airange for supplying 
him ivith sixteen pages of the paper for tivoponee, a. 
bargain might no doubt have -been struck; but ho 
evidently bail a bnsine.ss-like reimgnance to anything in 
1ho niituro of “ over-trading.” Equally unsuccessful -vvas 
a second application made at Manchester to a “ stately 
and opulent wholesalo dealer in cottons,” who thru.sfc the 
imospoctu.s into his pocket and turned hi.s back upon tbo 
projector, muttering that ho was “ overrun with these 
articles,” This, however, was Coleridge’s last attorai^t 
at canvassing. His friends at Birmingham persuaded 
him to leave that work to others, their advice being no 
doubt prompted, in part at least, by the ludicrous 
experience of his cpialifications as a canvasser which tlio 
following incident furnished them. The same tradesman 
who liad introduced him to the patriotic tallow-chandler 
entertained him at dinner, and, after the meal, invited 
his guest to smoko a pipe with him and “ two or three 
other ilhininati of the same rank.” The invitation was 
at first declined on the plea of an engagement to .spend 
the evening with a minister and his friends, and also 
because, writes Coleridge, “ I had never smoked oxcojit 
once or twfice in my lifetime, and then it w'as herb- 
tobacco mixed wdth Oronooko.” His host, bowever, 
assured him that the tobacco was equally mild, and 
“ seeing, too, that it was of a yellow colour,’’ bo took 
half a pipe of it, “ filling the lower half of the howl,” for 
some unexplained reason, “with salt,” He was soon, 
however, compelled to resign it “in consequence tif a 
giddiness and distressful feeling ” in his eyes, which, as 
he had drunk but a single glass of ale, lie know must 
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ha’.'0 boon the effeet of the tobacco. Deeming himself 
I'ocovcred after a short interval, he sallied forth to fulfil 
tiie evening’s engagement ; but the symptom.? returned 
tvith the walk and the fresh air, and ho had scarcely 
entered tlie mini.ster’.s draiving-room and opened a packet 
of letters .awaiting him there than he “ sank back on the 
.sofa in a sort of .swoon rather than sleep.” Fortunately 
lie had had time to inform his now host of the confused 
.state of hi.s feelings and of its occasion ; for “ here and 
thus I lay,” he continues, “ my face like a wall that is 
whitewashing, deathly pale, and with the cold drops of 
perspiration running dowi it from my forehead: while 
one after another there dropped in the different gentle^ 
men who had been invited to meet and .spend the even- 
ing with me, to the number of from fifteen to twenty; 
As the poison of tobacco acts but for a short time, I at 
length awoke from insensibility and looked round on the 
party, my eyes dazzled by the caudles, which had been 
lighted in the interim. By way of relieving my embar- 
rassment one of the gentlemen began the conversation 
with: ‘Have you seen a paper to-day, Mr. Coleridge f 
• yir,’ I replied, rubbing my eyes, ‘ I am far from con- 
vinced that a Christian is permitted to road either 
newspapers or any other works of merely political and 
teinpoiary interest.’ ” Tire incongruity of this rom.ark, ■ 
wirli the purpose for which the speaker was known to 
h.avc visited Birmingham, and to assist him in wliicli the 
company had assembled, produced, as was natuiul, “ .an 
involuntary and general burst of laughter,” end the 
party .spent, we are told, a most delightful evening. 
Both then and afterwards, however, they all joined in 
dissuading the young projector from, proceeding with 
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ids scheme, assuring him “iu the most friendly and yet 
most flattering ezi>ressions ” thiifc the employment uus 
neither fit for him nor he for the employment. They 
insisted that at any rate “he should make no more 
applications in person, but carry on the canvas-s hy 
proxy," a stipulation which we may well believe to have 
been prompted as much by policy as hy good natmu 
The same hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, and, 
that failing, the same kind exertions on his behalf, ho 
met with at Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, and every 
other place he visited j and the result of his tour was 
that he returned with nearly a thousand names on the 
subscription list of the Watchman, together witli “ some- 
thing more than a half conviction that prudence dictated 
the abandonment of the scheme.” Nothing but this, 
however, was needed to induce him to persevere with it. 
To know that a given course of conduct was the dictate 
of prudence was a sort of prc.sumptivo proof to him at 
this period of life that the contrary was the dictate of 
duty. In due time, or rather out of due time, — for the 
publication of the first number was delayed Ijeyond the 
day announced for it, — the Watchimn appeared, Its 
career was brief — ^briefer, indeed, than it need have hcoj. 
A naturally short life was snicidally shortened. In the 
second number, records Coleridge, with delightful mhW, 
“an essay against fast-days, with a most cousurahlo 
application of a text from Isaiah ^ for its motto, Io.st mo 
uear five Inmdred subscribers at one blow.” In tlio two 
following numbers he made enemies of all his Jacobin 
and democratic patrons by playing Balaam to the legis- 
lation of the Govemmonl^ and pronouncing something 
' “Whereforo my bowels shall aimnd like an harp." — Is.xvi. 11. 
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almosUilce a blessing on the “gagging bills” — meosui’os 
lie declared which, “whatever the motive oi their in- 
troduction, would produce an effect to bo desired bj' all 
true frienJe ol freedom, as far* as they should contribute 
to deter men from openly declaiming on subjects the 
principles of which they had never bottomed, and from 
pileading to the poor and ignorant instead of pleading for 
them,” At the same time the editor of the fF'akkmm 
avoived his conviction that national education and a con- 
curring spread of the C4ospol wore the indispensable 
conditions of any true piolitical amelioration. We can 
hardly wonder on the whole that by the time the seventh 
number was published its predecessors W'ore being 
“exposed in sundry old iron shops at a penny a piece.” 

And yet, like evei-ything which came from Coleridge’s 
hand, this immature and unpractical production has an 
intereist of its own. Amid the curious mixture of 
actuality and abstract disquisition of which each number 
of the Wakhman is made up, wo are arrested again and 
again by some strildng metaphor or some weighty 
isontence which tells us that the writer is no mere wordy 
wiedder of a facile pen. The j)aper on the slave trade in 
the seventh number is a vigorous and, in places, a heart- 
sliriing opipeal to the humane emotions. There are 
passages in it ivhich foreshadow Coleridge’s more 
mature literary manner — the manner of the great pulpit 
orators of the seventeenth century — in a very interest- 
ing way.i But what was the use of No. 1?, containing 

’ Taka for insitanoo this, sentence ; “ Our own sorrows, like ilio 
TriMcos of -H ell in Milton's Pandemonium, sit enthroned ‘bulky and 
vast ;’ while the miseries of out fellow-creatni’es dwindle into 
pigmy forms, and are crowded in an innumerable multitude into 
: some dark corner of the heart. " . Both In character of imagery and 
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an effoetive article like this when No. III. had opened 
with an “ Historical Sketch of the Manners and Heligion 
of the Ancient Germans, inti’oductory to a sketch of Iho 
Manners, Eeligion, and Polities of present Germany”'! 
This to a public who wanted to read about Napoleon and 
Mr. Pitt ! No. Ill in all probability “choked off ” a good 
proportion of the commonplace readers who might lin.ve 
been well content to have put up witli tlic hnmaiiitari£m 
rhctoricof No. r.V.,if onlyforits connection with so unquos- 
tionable an actuality as West Indi.an .sugar. It was, any- 
how, owing to successive alienations of this kind that on 
13th May 1790 the editor of the Watchman was compelled 
to bid farewell to his few remaining readers in the tenth 
number of his periodic.al, for the “short and satisfactory” 
reason that “the work does not p.ay its expenses.” 
“Part of my readers,” continues Coleridge, “reliufiixishcd 
it hecanse it did not contain sufficient original composi- 
tion, and a still larger part because it contained too 
much j ” and he then imoceeds with that half-humorous 
simplicity of his to explain what excellent reasons there 
were wdiy the first of these classes shoultl tnuisfei' thnir 
patronage to Flower’s Camhidge Intdliganoer, and the 
.second tlieii‘.s to the Mio Monthly Magimue. 

It is not, however, for the biographer or the world to 
regret the .short career of the Watchman, since i(;,s 
decease left Ooloi-idge’s mind hr undivided allogianw', t,o 

in fom of struotui'o we liave here the germ of such ijasaages as 
this which one might conMently defy the most aooompliahed 
literary “tester” to distinguish from Jeremy Taylor : “ Or iilto 
two rapid streams that at their first meeting within narrow iuid 
Tticlcy hanks mutuaUy strive to repel each other, aiiJ : interims 
reluctantly and in tmmilt, but soon finding a wider channel and 
. more yielding shores, blend and. dilate and flow on in one mirrent 



the pootic impulse at what wiis destined to be the period 
of its greatest power’. In the meantime one njsult of 
the episode had been to make a not imimpoidant 
addition to his friendsliips. Mention has alrendj' been 
made of his somewhat earlier acquaintance n-ith Air, 
Tlromas Poole of Nether Stowey, a man of high intolii- 
gonce iuicl mark in his time ; and it was in the conrscj of 
his northern peregrinations in search of subscribers that 
ho met with Charles Lloyd. This young man, the son 
of an eminent Birmingham banker, was so struck with 
Coleridge’s genius and eloquence as to conceive an 
“ ardent desire to donie.sticate himself permanently with 
a man whoso conversation was to him as a revelation 
from heaven j” and shortly after the decease of the 
WatchwjM he obtained his parents’ consent to the arrange- 
ment. 

Early, therefore, in the year 1797 Coleridge, accom- 
panied by Charles Lloyd, removed to Nether Stowey in 
Somersetshire, whore he occupied a cottage placed at 
his disposal by Mr. Poole. His first employment in his 
BOW abode appears to have been tlie preparation of the 
second edition of his poems. In the new issue nineteen 
pieces of the former publication wore discarded and twelve 
new ones added, the most important of which was the 
Ode to the Ih-partimj Yi'iir, which had first appeai’ed in 
the Cfimlruhje Tn1elti<jmiecr, and had hocu ’immediately 
aftnrwarcls republished in a separate form as a thin 
quarto pamphlet, together vdth some linos of no special 
merit “ addressed to a young man of fortune ” (probably 
Charles Lloyd), “who abandoned himself to an iiirlolcnt 
and eauscloss melancholy.” To the now edition rvere 
added the preface already quoted from, and a prose 
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introduction to the sonnets. The volume also contained 
some poems by Charles Lloyd and an enlarged collection 
of .sonnets and other pieces by Charles Lamb, the latter 
of whom about the time of its publication paid bis ilr.st 
visit to the friend with whom, ever since leaving ChiistAs 
Eospital, ho had kept up a constant and, to the student 
of literature, a most interesting corrcsponclenec.’ In 
June 1797 Charles and Mary Lamb arrived at tlie 
Stowey cottage to find their ho.st disabled by an accident 
which prevented him from walking during their whole 
stay. It was during their absence on a walking expedi- 
tion that he composed the plea!3ing lines — 

" The lime-tree bower my prison," 
in which he thrice applies to his friend that epithet 
which gave such humorous annoyance to the “gentle- 
hearted Charles.”® 

But a greater than Lamb, if one may .so speak without 
offence to the votaries of that rare humorist and exquisite 
critic, had already made his appearairce on the scojio. 
Some time before thi.s visit of Lamb’s to Stowey Coleridge 
had made the acquaintance of the remarkable man who 
was destined to influence his literary career in many 
ways importantly, and in one way decisively. It was in 
tlie month of Juno 1797, and at the village of Bacedown 
in Dorsetshire, tJiat he first mot William Word.swortii. 

^ Pei'liajis a ‘'eovruspondonce” of which only one side, tciislst 
may be hardly thought to .doservo . tliat uaino. Lamb's lottcre 
to ColoridgB arc full of valuable criticism on their respective 
poBtieal efforts. Unfortunately in, it is somewhat strangely said, 
“a fit of dojeotiou ” he destroyed all Coleridge’s letter’s to him. 

- Lamb’s Cotrositoudeiice with Coleridge, Loiter XXXVJI. 



CHAPTER III. 


Cokridga ami Wordsworth — Piiblicatioti of the Lyrical 
Ballads — The Ancient Mariner — The first part of 
Ohrisiahd — Decline of Coleridge’s poetic impulse — ^ 
Final review of his poetry. 

[1797-1799.] 

The years 1797 and 1798 are generally and justly 
regarded as the blossoming-time of Coleridge’s poetic 
genius. It would bo scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that they were even moi'o than this, and that wit-lun 
the brief period covered by them is included not only 
tho development of the poet’s powers to their full 
maturity but the untimely beginnings of their decline. 
For to pass from tho poems written by Coleridge within 
these two years to those of later origin is liJre passing 
from among the green wealth of summer foliage into 
the woll-uigh naked woods of later autunm. During 
1797 and 1798 tire Ancient Manner^ the first part of 
Chndabel, the fine ode to Prance, tho Fears in Solikde, 
the beautiful lines entitled Frost at MidnigM, the Ffighi- 
ingaU, the Circassian Love-Chant, tho piece knorni as 
Lovr from tho poem of the Dark Ladie, and that 
.strange fragment Kiibla Khmi, were all of them written 
and nearly all of them published ; “whiic between the 
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last composed of these and that swan-song of Ids 
dying Muse, the Dejedion, of 1802, there is but one 
pieue to be added to the list of his greater woi'ks. 
This therefore, the second part of Chridabcl (LtiOO), 
may almost be described by the picturesque imago in 
the first part of the same poem as 

‘‘ d’ho one redleal', the last of its clan, 

Hanging so light and hanging 80 high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky,” 

The first to fail liim of his sources of inspiration was 
his revolutionary enthusiasm j and the ode to France — 
the Smvidation, as it was styled on its first appear- 
ance in the Morning Post — is the record of a reaction 
which, as has been said, was as much speedier in Cole- 
ridge’s case than in that of the other ardent young 
minds which had come under the spell of the Eevolu- 
tion as his enthusiasm liad been more passionate than 
theirs. In the winter of 1797-98 the Directorj'- had 
plunged Franco into an unnatural confiict with her 
sister Eepublie of Switzerland, and Coleridge, who 
could pardon and had pardoned her fierce animosity 
against a country which he considered not so much las 
own as Pitt’s, was unable to forgive her tliis, In the 
TiecanMion he casts her off for ever ; he perceives at last 
that true lihcrty is not to bo obtained through political, 
hut only through spiritual emancipation ; that — 

“The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 
They burst their ^nanacles, and wear tlie nwne 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain” ; 

and arrives in a noble peroration at the somewhat un- 
satisfactory conclusion, that the spirit of liberty, “ Iho 
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guide of homeless winds and playmate of the wa-ves,” 
is to he found only among the elements, and not in the 
insi.itutions of man. And in the same quaintly ingenu- 
ous spii'it which lifdf touches and half amu.ses u.s in his 
earlier poems he lots us perceive a few iveoirs l.ator, in 
his Fmrs in SoUkide, tliat sympatliy witli a foreign 
nation threatened by tlio invader inay gradually develop 
into an almost filial regard for one’s own similarly 
.situated land. Ho has boon deemed, he says, an enemy 
of his comitiy. 

“ But, 0 dear Britain ! 0 my mother Mo,” 

once, it may be remembered, “ doomed to fall enslaved 
and vile,” but now — 

“Keeds must thou prove a name most dear iiud holy, 

To me a son, a brother, and a Mend, 

A husband and a fatlsir ! wbo revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky sborcs.” 

After all, it lias occurred to bim, England is not only the 
England of Pitt and GronviUo, and in that capacity the 
fitting prey of the insulted French Republic : she i.s 
also the England of Sara Cloleridge, imd little Hartley, 
and of Mr. Thomas Poole of Nether Stowoy. And so, 
!io be .sure, .she iva.s in 1796 when lier downfall was 
predicted, and in the spirit rather of tlio Old Testament 
than of tlie New. But there is something very engaging 
in the camloiir with which the young poet hastens to 
apprise us of this his first awakening to the fact. 

France may be regarded as the last ode, and Fears 
in Snliiude as the last blank-verse poem of any im- 
portance, that owe their origin to Coleridge’s early 
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political scnlimonts. Henceforth, and for the too brief 
period of his poetic aotivitj’', he was to derive his 
inspiration from other sources. The most fruitful and 
imporlant of these was unquestionably his intorfioiu'se 
with 'iVordsworth, from Avhom, although there was doubt- 
less a reciprocation of influence hetAveen them, liis Jiincli 
more leceptive nature took a far deeper impression 
than it mado.^ At the time of their meeting ho had 
already for some three years been acquainted with 
WordsAAmrth’s Avmrks as a poet, and it speaks highly for 
his discrimination, that ho AA\as able to discern the groat 
powers of his future friend, even in work so hnmature 
in many respects as the Desaiptive Shkkes. It was 
during the last year of his residence at Cambridge that 
he first met with tliese poems, of Avhioh he says in the 
BtogntpMa Liferaria that “seldom, if cvei’, Avas the 
emergence of an original poetic genius above the litei'ary 
horizon more evidently announced;” aiul the effect 
produced by tliis volume Avas steadily enhanced by 
further acquaintance both Avitli the poet and his Avorks. 
Nothing, indeed, is so honourably noticeable and eA'cn 

' Furhaps tlio deepest impress of the Worilswortliiiiii influenen 
is to be found in the little poem Frost at Muhiight, AviUi it.s alfeel- 
ing sipostrophe to the sleeping infant at his .siilo — infant dealinod 
to develop as wayward a genius and to lead as restless and irresoluto 
a, life as, his, father. Its closing lines — ' 

“ Thevetbve all seasons shall he .sweet to thou 
‘Whetlun' the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness . , 

. . . whether the oave-droiw fall, 

Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Shall lutng them up in silent icicles 
Quiidly shilling to the quiet moon 
alight have flowed straight from the.pen of Wordsworth hirnaelt.' 
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tociehirig- iu Oolcridgo’s relation to his friend as the tone 
of reverence ivith which, even in the days of his highest 
self-con(idcno0 and oven almost haughty belief in the 
greatness of his own poetic mission, he was accustomed 
to speak of Wordsworth. A witness, to bo more fully 
cited hei’eaftcr, and whoso testimony is especially 
valuable as that of one who was by no means blind 
to Coleridge's early foible of self-complacency, has 
testified to this unbounded admiiutiou of Ids brother- 
poet. “When,” records this gentleman, “we have 
sometimes spoken complimentarily to Coleridge of 
himself he has said that he was nothing in comparison 
with Wordsworth.” And two years before this, at a 
time when they had 'nob yet tested each other’s power 
in literary collaboration, he had written to Cottle to 
inform him of his introduction to the author of “ near 
trvelve hundred linos of blank verse, superior, I dare 
aver, to anything in our language which in any way 
resembles it,” and had declared with evident .sincerity 
that ho felt “ a little man ” by Wordsworth’s side. 

His own impression upon Ins new friend was more 
distinctively personal iu its origin. It was by Coleridge’s 
total individuality, by tho sum of his vaot and varied 
intellectual jiowcrs, rather than by the specific poetic 
element contained in them, that Wordsworth, like the 
rest of the world indeed, was in the main attracted; 
but it is clear enough that this attraction was from tho 
first most pou'erful. On that point we have not only 
the weighty testimony of Dorothy Wordsworth, as con- 
veyed in her of ten-quoted description of her brotherb; 

’ “You liiul a groat loss iu not seeing Coloriilge. Ho is a 
wondovtu) man, Hie convoraaliun teems with soul, niiiicl, and 
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new acquaiiitauce, but the still more conclusive cvidouco. 
of hci- brother’s own acts. Ho gave the best pos-siblo 
proof of the fascination which had been exercised over 
him bj' quitting Eacedown with his sister for Alfoxdon 
near Nether iStowey within a few weeks of his first 
introduction to OoleridgO) a change of abode for which, 
as Miss Wordswortli has expressly recorded, “our 
principal inducement was Coleridge’s society.” 

By a curious coineidence the two poets were at this 
time simultaneously sickening for what may perhaps 
be appropriately called the “ poetic measles,” ’Iliey 
were each engaged in the composition of a fiver act 
tragedy, and read scenes to each other, and to each 
other’s admiration, from their respective dramas. Neither 
play %vas fortunate in its immediate destiny. Words- 
worth’s tragedy, the Borderers, was greatly commended 
by London critics and decisively rejected by the manage- 
ment of Oovent Garden. Aa for Coleridge, the negligent 
Sheridan did not even condejscend to acknowledge the 
receipt of his manuscript ; his play was passed from hand 
to hand among the Drury Lane Committee; but not 
till many years afterwards did Osoiio find its way under 
another name to the footlights. 

spirit. Thun ho is so bonovolont, so good touqwivd iiml olioei'I'nl, 
and, liko 'William, iuterests fiimself so mucli about tivory litUu 
trifle. At first 1 thongbt bim very plain, that i.s, for about thuKi 
ndiuitcs ; he is pale, thin, has a wide mouth, tliiok lips, and not 
very good teeth, longisli loose-growing half-ouvliiig rough black 
hair. But if you bear him speak for five miinitos you tliiiik no 
more of them. His eye is large and full, and not very dark but; 
gray, snob an eye as would receive from a heavy soul the dullest 
expression ; but it speaks every emotion of his animated mind : it 
has move of the poet’s eye in a lino frenzy rolling than I ever wit- 
Kfissecl ■ He has fine dark eyebraws and an overhanging forehead.’' 
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For t.lio next t’n'elvcmonth the intercourse between 
the two poets was close and constant, and most fruitful 
in results of higli moment to English literature. It was 
in their daily rambles among the Qn.anfcoclv Hills that 
they e.YCOgitated that twofold tlioory of the essence uml 
functions of poetry which was to receive such notable 
illustration in their joint volume of verse, the Lmraf 
'HulJwk; it was during a walk over the Quautoek Hills 
that by far the most famous poem of that series, the 
A-ndent Mminer, was conceived and in part com- 
posed. ^ The_publicatiqn of the Li/ruyl .JialloihJn.iho 
sgi’ing of the year 179^.was, indeed, an even t of dou ble 
signiiicanoo for English poetry. I t ma rked an epoch in 
the creative’ life of Coleridge, and a no less important 
one in the critical life of Wordsworth. In the Biograplm 
~lMerana the origination of tlie plan of the work is thus 
. described: — 

“ Durmg the first year that Mr. Worilswortb and I were 
ncigbbours our conversation turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the render by a faithful adJierence to the truth of nature, 
and the power of giving the interest of novelty by tbe modify- 
ing colours of the imagination. The sudden charm which 
' accidents of light, and shade, which moonlight or eunset , 
diffused over a knotvn and familiar landscape aiipiiared to 
repi'csenl the piMoticability of emnhining both. These are 
the poetry of nature. The thought suggestefl itself (to which 
of na I do not recollect) that a serie."! of poems might he com- 
posed of two sorts. In the one the incidents and agents were 
to be, in part at least, supernatural; and the interest aimeil 
at was to coiibi.st in the interesting of the afl’ections by the 
dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally accoiu- 
::piiTiy such Bituations, supposing them real, . . . . For the 
second class, .subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life ; 
the characters and incidents were to .be such ;is will he found 
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in eTery , village and its •ncinity where there ia a meditative 
and feeling niind to seek after them, or to notice them v.lu'u 
they present themselves. In this idea originated tlie plan of 
the Lyrical Ballads, in which it was agreed that my en- 
deavinir.s slioiild be directed to 2)eraOH3 and characters super.' 

. natural, or at least romantic, yet so as to transfer from onr 
inward nature a hnman"irite’re.st and a semblance of truth 
snifloient to procure for these shadows of iiiiagiufitvon that 
n wdlmg suspension ol disbelief for the inomcut which consti- 
'» tntes poetic fnifch,.“ Mr. Wordsworth, on the ollior hand, iva^ bi 
propose to liimself, as his dliject, to give the cluirm of novelty , 
to things of "everyday, and to excite a feeling analogous to; 
the supernatural by awakening the mind’s attentmu from , 
the~'Iethafgy of custom ahef diincting it to the loveliness and J 
the wonders of the woiW before us ; an inexhaustible treasure, 
but for which, in consequence of the film of familiarity and . 
: selflsh solicitude, we have eyes wliich see not, ears that hoar 
not, and hearts which neither feel nor understand.” 

We may measure the extent to which the poetic 
teaching and practice of Wordsworth have influenced 
subsequent taste and criticism by noting how com- 
pletely the latter of these two function.^ of poetry has 
overshadowed the fomer.'’" To lend tire charm of ima-j; 
gination to the real will appear to many ]jeoplo to bo 
'lidt one function of poetry merely but its very essence. 
To them it h poetry, and the only thing worthy of the 
name ; while the correlative function of lending the 
force of reality to the imaginary will appear at best but 
a superior kind of metrical romancing, or clever lolling 
of fairy tales. Nor of course can there, from the point 
of view of the highest conception of the poet’s office, bo 
any comi arisen between the two. In so far as we re- 
g.ard poctiy as contributing not merely to the plciismu 
of the mind but to its health and strength — in ,so far as 
w c rega rd it in its capaci ty no t only to delight but to_ 
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mistaiii, cousoie, and tranqiiillise tlie human spii'it— Iliere 
is, of course, as much difference between the iclealirlio 
and the realistic forms of poetry as there is between a 
naii'otic potiorf' and a heading dnig. The one, at beot, 
can only enable a nun to forget his burdens , th e otliei: 
foi'fcito him iio endu re them . It is perhaps no inoro 
tlian was naturally to be expected of our brooding and 
melancholy age, that poetry (when it is not a mere,: 
voluptuous record of the subjective iinprcssioiis of sense) 
should have become almost limited in its very meaning 
to the exposition of tlie imaginative or spiritual aspect 
of the world of realities; but so it is now, and so in 
Coleridge's time it clearly was 'not. Coleridge, in the ' 
passage above quoted, shows no signs of regarding one 
of the two functions which he attributes to poetry as any 
more accidental or occasional than the other; and the 
fact that the realistic portion of the Li/rical Ballath so 
far exceeded in amount its siqiernatural element, he 
attributes not to any inherent supremacy in the claims 
of the former to attention but simply to the greater in- 
dustry which Wordsworth had displayed in his special 
dopartmout of the volume. For his own part, ho says, 

“ I wrote tlieAwient Mtirhmr, and was jireparing, among 
other poems, the Barit Ladie and the in which 

1 should have more nearly realised my ideal than I had 
done in my first attempt. But Mr. Wordsworth’s in- 
dustry had proved so much more successful, and the 
number of the poems .so much greater, that my com- 
position-s, instead of forming a balance, appeai^l rather,, 
an interpolation of heterogeneous matter. '’'^Tliore 'vvas 
certainly a considerable disparity between the amount 
of their respective contiibutions to the volume, wdiich, in 
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fact, contained nineteen pieces by Wordsw^ortb and only 
foiir by Coleridge. Practically, indeed, we may reduce 
this four to one ; for, of the three others, tlie two scenes 
from Osorio are without special distinction, and. the 
Nightingale, though a graceful poem, and containing an 
admirably -studied description . of the bird's note, is too 
alight and short to claim any imjjortance in the .scrie.s. 
But the one long poem which Coleridge contributed to 
tlie collection is alone sufficient to as,sociato it for ever 
udth his name. Unum sed leonein. To any one who 
should have taunted him with the comparative infertility 
of his Muse he might well have returned the haughty 
answer of the lioness in the fable, when he could point 
in justification of it to the Bime of the Ancient Marinere. 

^ 1"^^® present day to 

disc uss the true place in English literature of tlii.s unique 
pro^c_^ of i^e human imaginatioii. One is bound, 
ho”wover, to ’attoihpt lo correlate and adjust it to tlie 
rest of the poet’s work, and this, it must bo admitted, 
IS a most difficult piece of business. Never was there a 
poem so irritating to a critic of the “pigeon-holing” 
variety. It .simply defies him ; and yet the instinct which 
ho obeys i.s so excusable, because in fact so universal, 
that one feels guilty of something like disloyalty to the 
very principles of order in smiling at his disfippoiut- 
ment. Complete and symmetrical classification is so 
fascinating an amusement ; it would simplify so m.any 
subjects of stud)’’, if men and things would only consent 
to rank themselves under different categorie.s, and re- 
main there ; it would, in particular, be .so inexpressibly 
convenient to be able to lay your liand upon your poet 
whenever you wanted him by merely turning to a shelf 
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labolloil “Tlealistie” or “Imaginative” (nay, perliaptf, 
to the iitill greater saving of labom- — Objective or Snb- 
jeetivfi), that wa cannot be surprised at the strength of 
the aforesaid instinct in many a critical mind Nor 
should it 1)0 liard to realise its revolt against those single 
exceptions which bring its generalisations tu nought. 

When the pigeon-hole will admit every “document” bnt 
one, the ease i.s hard indeed; and it is not too much to 
saji- that the Ancient Mariner is the one documejit which 
the pigeon-hole in this instance declines to admit. If 
Coleridge had only refrained from writing this remarh' 
able poem, or if, having done so, he had written 
more poems like it, the critic might have ticketed 
him with a quiet mind, and gone on his way com- 
placent. As it is, however, the poet lia.s contrived in ^ „ 1^ 

virtue of this performance not only to defeat classifica- ‘‘‘ 
tion but to defy it. For tjie weir^ balhj,d_^aboiinds in 
thoseweryjjualitie.s in which Coleridge’s jioetrjMvitb, all 
its meriteJa_most_cpiwpicnously dcMeut, on the 
othei hand u^is w'holly fiee ftqin tlm faults with W'hich 
he is most frequently and justly chargeable. One 
would not have said in the first place that the author of 
Meligious ilfwnr/s, still le.ss of the Monody on the Death of 
Cludterton, wms by anj’- means the man to have com- 
passed triumphantly at the v ery, firs t attempt the terse- . 
uc^b. ii({ivetd^pi the j;rne_ ballad manner 

To attain this, Coleridge, the student of his early verso 
must fo-el, would liave rather more to retrench and much 
more to restrain than might be the case with many other 
youthful poets. The exuberance of immaturity, the 
want of measure, the “not knowing where to stop, ’ are 
certainly even more conspicuous in the poems of 1790 
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than they aio in most productions o£ the same stage of 
poetic development ; and these qualities, it is needless to 
say, rpfjuire very stern chastening from him who would 
succeed in the style which Coleridge attempted for tlie. 
first time in thot Ancietd Mfarinsr. 

Tho cii'cnmstauces of this immoi'tal hallad’s hirth have 
been related with such fulness of detail by Wordsworth, 
and Ooloridgo’s own references to them ai’e so completely 
reconcilable with that account, that it must have required 
all De Quincey’s consummate ingenuity as a mischief- 
maker to detect any discrepancy between the two. 

In the autumn of 1797, records Wordsworth in the 
MS. notes w'hich he left behind him, “Mr. Coleridge, 
my sister, and myself started from Alfoxden pretty late 
in the afternoon with a view to visit Linton and the 
V-alley of Stones near to it; and as our united funds 
were very small, rve agreed to defray the expense of tho 
tonr by writing a poem to bo .sent to the Nfio Mmthh/ 
Magcidne. Accordingly we set off, and proceeded along 
the Quantock Hills towards Watchet ; and in the course 
of this walk was planned the poem of tho Ancient 
Mariner, founded on a dream, as Mr. Coleridge said, of 
his friend Mr. Cruikshank. Much the greatest part of 
the story was Mr. Coleridge’s invention, hut certain parts 
1 suggested; for example, some crime w'as to bo com- 
imttod which should bring upon tho Old Navigator, as 
Coleridge aftorwaiahs delighted to call him, tho spoetnd 
persocutien, as a consequence of that crime and his own 
wpndcririgSr'-JLhatl been reading in Shclvocke’s Vuijotjen, 
a day or two b^’& that while doubling Capo Horn 
they frequently saw 'Ijdbati'osses in that latitude, the 
largest .sort of sea - fo^^some extending their w-iiigs 
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twelre or tliuteon feet. ‘ Suppose,’ said I, ‘ you repre- 
sent him as lia-ving killed one of these birds on entering 
she South Sea, and that the tutelary spirits of those 
rogious take upon them to avenge the crime.’ The 
incident rvas thought fit for the pm-pose, and adopted 
accordingly. I also suggested the narugation of the: 
ship by tlio dead men, but do not recollect that I had 
anything more to do with the .scheme of the poem. 
The gloiis with which it was subsequently accompanied 
was not thought of by either of us at the time, at least 
not a bint of it was given to me, and I have no doubt it 
was a gratuitous afterthought. Wo began the composi- 
tion together on that to mo memorable evening. I 
furnished two or three lines at the beginning of the 
poem, in particular — 

‘ And listened like a tlnee years’ cliilil : 

The Mariner had his wll.’ 

These trifling contributions, all hut one, which Mr. 
0. has with unnecessary scrupulosity recorded,^ slipped 
out of his mind, as they well might As .we cm 
doavouied to proceed conjointly (I speak of the same 
evening) our respective maimers proved so widely 
different that it would have been cpiite pre-sumptuous 
in me to do anything but separate from an und<!rtaldng 
upon which I could only have been a clog. ... . The 
Ancient Manner grow and grew till it became too im- 
portant for our first object, which was limited to our 
expectation of iiv'o pounds; and we began to think of a 

The lilies — 

“ AnJ it is long, and lank, and brown, 
is the ribbed soa-saiid.’" 
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^'olnmo which was to consist, as Mr. Coleridge liars told 
tlu) world, oi' poems chiefly on supernatural fiuhjecls.” 
Except thfit the volume ultiniatoly determined on was 
to consist only “partly” and not “chiefly ” of poems on 
supernatural .subjects (in the result, as has been seen, it 
consisted “chiefly” of poems upon natural subjects), 
there i.s nothing in tins account which cannot ho eariily 
reconciled with the prohahle facts upon which De 
Quincey buses his hinted charge against Coleridge in 
his Lalx Pods. It was not Coleridge who had been 
reading Shelvocke’s Voyages, but Wordsworth, and it is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that the source from which 
his friend had derived the idea of the killing of the 
albatross may (if indeed he w'as iiifomed of it at the 
time) have escaped his memory twelve years afterwai'ds, 
when the conversation wdth Do Quincey took place. 
Hence, in “ disowuiing his obligations to Shelvocke,” he 
may not by any means have intended to suggest that 
the albatross incident was Ids own thought. Moreover, 
Do Quincey himself supplies another explanation of the 
imatter, which wo know, from the above-quoted notes of 
Wordsworth’s, to he founded upon fact. “It is po,ssible,” 
hONjiilds, “from something wliich Coleridge said on 
anoffiqr occasion, that before meeting a fable in wldoii 
to emh'tvdy his ideas he had meditated a poem on 
delirium, \onfounding its own dream-scenery with ex- 
ternal thin^, and connected with the imagery of Ingh 
latitudes.” frothing, in fact, would bo more natural ihan 
that Coleridg0,Vv'hose idea of the haunted seafarer was 
primarily sngge^ed by his friend's dream, and had no 
doubt l.ieen gi'oat|y elaborated in his own imagination 
before being commtfmicated to Wordsworth at all, should 
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have b(!8ii unable, after a considerable lapse of lime, to 
diatingniBli betu'een incidents of his omi imagining anfl 
those suggested to him by othera And, in an_y ease, 
the " unnecessary scrupulosity,” rightly attributed to 
him by A¥ordsworth with respect to this very poem, 
is (juite incompatible with any intentional denial of ^ 
obligations. . 

Such, then, wa.s the singular and even prosaic origin 
of the Ancient Marina ' — a poem written to defray the 
expenses of a tour; surely the most sublime of “pot- 
boilers ” to bo found in all literature. '^I t i.s diffi cult, from. ‘V-lp 
amid th e astonish ing combination of. the .eloinents of 
power, to_3eIect t hat w hich is the most afeirabloj,, but, 
e^idermg both the^character of the story and of its 
pfu'ticular vehicle jmrhaps the greatest achievement of 
the poem is the simple realistic force of its jiarraeive. 

TO: achieve this was of coiu'.se Coleridge’s main object : j 
he had undertaken to “transfer from our inward nature [ 
a human interest and a somhlance of truth sufficient to | 
procure for those shadows of imaginations that willing j 
suspension of disbelief for the moment which constitutes ' '' 
poetic faith.” But it is easier to undertake tlii.s tban to 
perform it, and much easier to perform it in prose than 
ill vej'SG— wuth the assistance of the everyday and tlio 
commonplace than without it. Balzac’s Fern (k Chaffrin 
is no doubt a great feat Af the realistic -supernatural; 
but iLo one can help feeling how much the author is 
aided by his “ broker’s .clerk ” st^de of description, and 
by the familiar Parisian sceneg-among which he makes 
his hero move. It is e'asierto compass voiisiinilitude in 
the Palais -Eoyal than South Pacific, to say nothing 

of the thousand ussistmg touches, out of place in rhyme 






and metre, which can he thrown into a profnC narrative. 
The Aneknl Illivnvcr, however, in spite of all the.so draw- 
backs, is as real to the reader as is the hero of tlio Patm 
rh Ghar/rin ; we are as convinced of the enrso upon one of 
the doomed wretches as upon the other ; and the stranj^o 
phantasmagoric haze which is thrown around the ship 
and the lonely voyager leaves their outlines as clear ns 
if we saw thom through the sunshine of the streets of 
Paris, ^j^oloridge triumphs oyer his.difficnltics ly sheer 
vividness of imagery_and terse idgour of dcscriptjvo 
piiksg.-r=ttto"qugkfe^ for .which. his_piwious poems did 
, p rove .h im_ to p o ssess by anyjmcans .so-con:plfite„a 
among all the beauties of his earlier 
landscapes we can hardly reckon that of intense and 
convincing truth. He seems seldom before to have 
written, as 'Wordsworth nearly always seems to write, 
"with his oyc on the object;” and certainly ho never 
before displayed airy remarkable power of completing 
his word-pictui'e with a few touches. Jhijdio Andunt 
Jds^eyo seeins never to wander from his o^ect, 
,aud again and again the scene starts out upon the canvas 
in two or throe strokes bf thc brush. The skeleton 
ship, with the dicing demdiis on its deck ; the setting 
.snn peering “through its rite, as if through a dungeon- 
grate ; ” the water-siiakes unVlor the moonbeams, with 
the “ ellish light ” falling oif thom “ in hoary ilaJvC.s " 
when they reared; the dead mrew, who work the ship 
and "raise their limbs like lifeless tools”— -every thing 
seems to have been actually sAi, and we believe it all 
as the story of a truthful eye-witness. The dotailr of 
the voyage, too, are all ohroniclem with such order and 
regularity, there is such a diary-liira air about the whole 
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thing, that we accept it almost as if it were a series of 
extracts from the ship’s “log,”.ii^iien again tlio exoou- 
tiou — a great thing to be said of so long a poem — is 
inarvelloiLsly equal throughout ; the story never drags 
or flags for a nioraont, its felicities of diction are per- 
jjotual, and it is scarcely nian’ed by a single weak line. 
What could have been better said of the instantaneous 
descent of the tropical night than 

The Sun’s rim dips ; the stain rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark ; ” 

what more weirdly imagined of the “cracks and 
growls ” of the rending iceberg than that they sounded 
“like noises in a swound”? And how beautifidly steals 
in the passage that follows upon the cessation of the 
: spirit’s song— - 

It censed; yet still, the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like to a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Siugeth a quiet tune.” 

Tlien, as the ballad draws to its close, after the ship lias 
drifted over the harbour-bar — 

And I with sobs did pray — 

0 let me be awake, iny God ; 

Or let me sleep alway,” 

with what consummate art are we left to iinagino the 
physical traces which the mariner’s long agony had left 
behind it by a method far more terrible than any direct 
description — the effect, namely, which the sight of him 
produces upon others — 
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I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oai's : the Pilot’s hoy, 

JVho now doth crany gn, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes wont to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha I’ cpioth he,. ‘ full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.’” 

Perfect consistency of plan, in .short, and complete 
. 4 \ equiility of execution, brevity, self-restraint, and an 

. unerring sense of artistic propriety — these are the chief 
' notes of the Ancient Mariner, as they are not, in iny humble 
j > judgment, the chief notes of any poem of Coleridge’s 
i before or since. And hence it is that this masterpiece 
j > of ballad minstrelsy is, as has be^ said, so confounding 
to the “ pigeon-holing ” mind, 

The next most famous poem of this or indeed of any 
' period of Coleridge’s life is the fragment of ChridaM, 
which, liow'evor, in spite of the poet’s own opinion on 
that point, it is difficult to regard as “a more effective 
realisation ” of the “ natural-supernatural ” idea. ’ Heauti- 
ful iis it is, it possesses none of that human interest with 
which, according to this idea, the narrator of the poetic 
story must undertake to inve.st it. Nor ca,n the un- 
finished condition in wliich it was left be fairly hold to 
account for this, for 'the characters themselves — the 
lady Christabol, the witch Geraldine, and even thu 
baron Sir Leoliiie himself — are somewhat shadowy 
creations, with too little hold upon life and reality, and 
too much resemblance to the flitting figures of a dream. 
'Powerful in their way as are the lines dofscriptive of the 


spell thro-vvn over Christabel by her uiicfinny 
lines at tlic I'ccitation of which Shelley is said to have 
fidnted — we cannot say that they strike a reader with 
such a seuso of horror as should bo oxcited by tlie eon- 
teruplation of a, real jBosli-and-blood maiden subdued by 
“ the sliruuken serpent eyes ” of a soJ’corc.sa, and eon- 
fifcraiued “ passively to imitate ’’ their “ look of dull and 
treacherous hate.”;, Judging it, however, by any other 
standard than that of the poet's own oro<5tii)g, one nnist 
certainly admit the claim of GliridcM to j-ank very liigh 
as a work of pure creative art. It is so thoroughly suf- 
fused and pemeated with the glow of mystical romance, 
the whole atmosphere of the poem is so exquisitely 
; appropriate to the subject, and so marvellously preserved 
throughout, that our lack of belief in the reality of tlio 
■ scenes presented to us detracts but little from the plea- 
sure afforded by tlio artistic excellenco of ite present- 
ment. It abounds, too, in isolated picture.? of surpassing 
vividness and grace — word-pictures which live in the 
“memory of the eye” with all tlio wholenfc.ss and 
; tenacity of an actual painting. Geraldine appeiiring to 
Christabel beneath the oak, and the two v'oniou stepping 
lightly across the hall “that echoes still, jiasH as lightly 
as you will,” arc pictures of this kind; ami mnvhoro out. 
of Keats’.? Eve of St. Agnes is there any “interior” to 
match that of Christabel’s chamber, done as it i.s iu litUii 
more than half a dozen lines.' Those beauties, it is true, 
a-re fragmentary, like the poem itself, but there is no 
reason to believe Ibat tlie poem itself would have gained 
anytking in its entirety — that is to say, as a piootic 
narrative --by completion. ;Its main idea -that the 
. purity of a pure maiden is a charm more i)owor{id for 
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iJia protection pf those dear to her than the spells of the 
evil one for their destruction — had heeii already snlli- 
cicntly indicated, and the mode in ivhich Coleridge, it 
seems, intended to have worked would hardly have 
added anything to its effect.^ And although ho clung 
till very late in life to the holief that ho could haruj 
finished it in after days with no change of peotio 
manner-— “ If easy in my mind,” ho says in a letter to 

^ Mr. Gillman (in his Life, p. 301) gives the following some* 
what bald outline of what rvere to fomi the two coiioluding cantos, 
no doubt on the authority of Coleridge himself. The second canto 
ends, it may bo remomberecl, with the despatch of Braoy the bard 
to the castle of Sir Roland : — “Over the mountains the Bard, as 
directed by Sir Leolino, hastes with his disciple ; but, in cense-, 
q^uenoo of one of tho.se inundations supposed to be common to the 
country, the spot only wlioro tlio castlo once stood is discovered, 
the edifice itself being washed away. He determines to return- 
, Genildino, being acquainted with all that is passing, like tiro weird 
sisters in Macbeth, vanishe.s. Reappearing, however, she awaits 
i the return of the Bard, exciting in the meantime by her wily arts 
all the anger she could rouse in the Baron’s hruast, iifj well m that 
jealousy of which ho is described to liavo been susceptible. Tlui 
old bard and the youth at length arrive, and therefore she can no 
; longer personate the character of Geraldine,' the daughter of Lord 
Boland de Vnu'x, but changes her aiipoaianec in tliat of the 
; accepted though absent lover of Ohristabel. Next ensues a eourt- 
' ship most distressing to Chnstahel, who feela-~3he knows not why 
— great disgust for her once favoured knight. ' This coldness is 
, very painful to the Baron, who has no more conception than her- 
self of the supernatural transfomation. .She .at la-st yields to her^ 
'father’s entreaties, and consents to approach the altar with the 
'hated suitor. The real lover returning, cntcra at this moment, 
jlind produces the ring which she had once given him in sign of 
her betro'tliment. Thus defeated, the supernatural being Gernldino 
•disappears. As predicted, the castle-bell tolls, the mother’s voice 
da heard,: and, to the exceeding great joy of the parties, the; liglit- 
fnl niiiiriiigo takes place, after which follows a refonciliiition ami 
explanation between father and daughter.” 
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be qao(',etl hereafter, “I have no doubt either of the 
reawakening power or of the kindling inolinatiou” — 
there arc few stTidcnts of Jus later poems who will share 
his confidence. Charles Lamb strongly rocommeiiclod 
hiiii to leave it unfinished, and Hartley Coleridge, in 
every rcspe(5b as competent a judge on that point as 
could well be found, idways declared his conviction that 
his father could not, at least iimdis ab incej.ifo, have 
finished the poem. 

The much-admired little piece, first published in the 
Lyrical Ballads under the title of Low, and probably 
best kno^^by its (original) first and most joregnant 
stanza, possesses a twofold Merest for the student of , 
Coleridge’s life.and works, aa illustrating at once qijg d •. ; 
the most marked characteristics of lii^iwculiarjtempera^ 
mentJ^Mid one of the i^3t_ distinctive featimes^jof 
poetic jnanner. The lines are remarkable for a_cCTtain 
strangc_jEaM_inatm o f melody — a quality for which 
Col'eridgo, who was not unreasonably proud of his musical 
gift, is said to have especially prized them; and they 
are noteworthy also as perhaps the fullest expression of 
the almost womanly softness of Coleridge’s nature. To 
describe their tone as effeminate would bo unfair and 
untrue, for efibminacy in the work of a male hand would 
necessarily imply somotliing of fahsity of sentiment, and 
from this they are entirely fine. But it mu.st certainly 
bo admitted that for a man’s description of his wooing 
tlie warmth of feeling which pervades them is as n()iii‘iy(^--} 

' “All tliouglita, all passions, all dfiligUts, . 

Whatover stirs this mortal frame, 

All aro Imt ministers of Iiovo, 

And feed Ms sacred flaino,” 
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sexless in chai-actor as it is possible to conceive ; aiul, 
?)eautiful as the verses are, one cannot but fed that the}'' 
only escape the “namby-pamby” by the hroaclth of a 
hair. 

As to the wild droara-poem KuUa Khan, it is liardly 
more 'than a psychological curio.sity, and only that per- 
haps in respect of tlio completeness of its metrical form. 
For amid its picturesque but vague imagery there is 
nothing which might not have presented itself, and the 
like of which has not perhaps actually presented itself, 
to many a half-awakened brain of far lower imaginative 
energy during its hours of full daylight consciousness 
than that of Coleridge. Nor possibly is it quite an 
unknowi experience to many of us to have oven a fully- 
written record, so to speak, of such impressions im- 
printed instantaneously on the mind, the conscious 
composition of whole pages of narrative, descriptive, or 
cogitative matter being compressed as it wore into a 
moment of time. Unfortunately, however, the impres- 
sion made upon the ordinary brain is effaced as instant- 
aneously as it is prodirced ; the abnormal exaltation of 
the creath'o and apprehensive power is quite momentary, 
being probably indeed confined to the single moment 
between .sleep and waking ; and the mental tablet w'liich 
a second before was covered so thickly with the transcripts 
of ideas and images, all far more vivid, or imagined, to 
be so, than those of waking life, and all apprehended 
with a miraculous .simultaneity by tlio mind, is convcu’ted 
into a tiilula rem in the twinkling of a half-opened eye. ' 
The wonder in Coleridge’s case was that his brain 
retained the word-impressions sufficiently long to enable 
him to commit them, to tho extent at least of some fifty 
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odd lines, to paper, and that, according to his own belied, 
this is but a more fraction of what bat for an unlucky 
intoiTiiptiorj in the work of transcribing he would havo 
been able to preserve. (His own account of this curious | 
iiicident is as follows :—) ■ ' '' 

“ In the summer of 1797 the authoiv then in ill health, 
had retired to a lonely farmhouse behveen Porloclc and 
hiiiton, on the Exmoor confines of Somerset and Devonshire. 
In consequeneo of a slight indi.sposition, an anodyne had been 
preseribed, from the effects of which he fell asleep in his 
; chair at the moment that he was reading,- the following 
sentence,' or words of the same substance, in Pui'chas’s 
Pilcjnmage: — ‘Here the Khan Kuhla commanded a palace 
!.to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. And thus ten; 
miles of fertile ground were enclosed by a wall.’ The 
'Author continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, ’ 
at least of the external senses, dhu’ing which'’ time lie has the 1 
most vivid confidence that ho could not have composed less 
than from two to three hundred lines ; if that indeed can 
he called compo.sition in which all the images rose up before 
him as things, ivith a parallel production of the correspond- 
ing expressions, without any sensation or conseioiisiiess of 
effect. On awaking he appeared to himself to have a distmet 
: recollaotioii of the wliolo, and, taking his pen, mk,, nnd paperj 
instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines that are here pre- 
served. At tliis moment ho was unfortunately called out by 
a person on business from Povloek, and detained by him 
above an bonr, and on his return to his room fbiind,’,to Iris 
uo small surprise and mortification, that though he still 
retained some vague and dim recollection of the general pur- 
i port of the vision, yet, 'with the exception of .some eight of : ; 

; ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away - ^ 

; like the images on the sm-face of a stream into which a Stone : 
' has been, cast, but, alas ! without the after restoration of the ,; 
'latter.”'! 

This j>oom, though wiitteii in 1797, remained, like 
Ckrislubt'l, ill MSI. till 1816. These were then published 
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ill a thin quarto volume, together with another piece 
called the Fains of Sleej^, a composition of many years’ 
later date than the other two, and. of which there will bo 
occasion to say a rvord or two hereafter. 

At iro time, liowevcr, not even in this the high-tido 
of its activity ,'wj^^Tcjurely,poeticJin^^ dominant 

.fqr.dong together in Coleridge’s mind. He was horn 
with the instincts of the orator, and still more vdth 
those of the teacher, and I doubt whether he ever really 
regarded himself a.s fulfilling the true mission of his life 
except at those moments when he was seeking by spoken 
word to exercise direct influence over his fellow-men. 
At the same time, however, such was the restlessness of 
his intellect, and such his instability of purpose, that he 
oould no more remain constant to what he deemed his 
true vocation than ho could to any other. This was 
now to bo signally illustrated. Soon aftor the Ancient 
Mdmur was written, and some time before the volmno 
which was to contein it appeared, Coleridge quitted 
Stowey for Shrowsbuiy to undertake the duties of a 
Unitarian preacher in that town. This was in the month 
of January and it seems pretty corlaiii, though 

exact dates are not to bo ascertained, that ho was back 
again at Stowey early in the month of February. In 
the pages of Iho Lihend (1822) AVilliam Ilavlitt luo. 
given a most graphic and pictiu-osquo description of 
Coleridge’s appearance and performance in his Shrows- 

,1 It maybe siip'go.stod tlmt.this sudden rcaolutioivwaa foreed 
Ajpbn Coleridge by the res an^wsta dowil. But I do not think tliat' 
ivas (lie ea'ifi. In the winter of 179? he had ohtainnd an hiU'odm’- 
tioii to and entered into a Utemy biigageme.nt . with Mr. , Stixart of : 
the Jfoj’afjifl' Post, and could thus have .juet, as in fact ho. after- 
wardi, did meet, tho necessities of the hour. 
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bury pulpit ; and, judging from this, one can well believe, 
what indeed ’'.vas to have been antecedently expected, 
that had he ohosen to remain faithful to his new em- ; ^ . 

ploymonh he miglifc have nvalled tlie reputation of tho 
greatest preacher of the time. But his friends tlio M'edg- 
woods, the two sous of the great potter, whose acquaint- 
anco ho had made a few years oariior, were apparent ly 
inuoh dismayed at tho prospect of liis deserting tho library 
for the chapel, and they offered him an annuity of £150 
a year on condition of his retiring from the ministry 
and devoting lumself entirely to the study of poetry and 
philosophy. Coleridge was staying at the house of 
Hazlitt’s father when tlie letter containing this liberal 
offer reached him, “ and lie seemed,” says the younger ' 
Hazlitt, ” to make up his mind to close with the pro- 
posal in the act of tying on one of his shoos,” Another 
inducernoiit to so sjjecdy an acceptance of it is no doubt 
to bo found in tlie fact of its presenting to Coleridge 
an opportunity for the fulfilment of a cherished desire — 
that, namely, of “completing Ids education,” as he 
regarded it, by studying the Gorman language, and 
acquiring an acquaintance with tho theology ami philo- 
sophy of Germany in that country itself. Tliis pi’ospect 
he was enabled, throngli the generosity of the Wedg- 
woods, to put into execution towards the end of 179S. 

But hefoi'o passing on from this cxdminating and, i o 
all intents and purposes, this closing year of Goleridge’.s 
career as a poet it will bo proper to attempt somoiliing C- 
likc/a final review of his poetic work ’^Adniirahle as ‘ !- 
much of t hat M'O i’k^ i s, and u nigug in quality Jis [tj.s 
throughout , 1 must confess tha t,it .leaves jon„mj own 
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niii^jv ^roi^r impression of the unequal and imperfect 
than docs that of any poet at all approaching Ooleridgcj 
in imaginative vigour and intellectual grasp. It is not 
a mere inequality and imperfection of stylo like that 
which so seriously detracts from the pleasure of reading 
Byron. Nor is it that the thought is often impar dhi 
— that, like AVords worth’s, It is too apt to descend from 
the mountain-tops of poetry to the flats of comnioirplaoe, 
if not into the bog.s of bathos. In both those respects 
Coleridge may and does occasionally offend, but his 
workmanship is, on the whole, as much more artistic 
than Byron’s as the material of his poetry is of more 
uniformly equal value than Wordsworth’s. Yet, with 
.almost the sole exception of the Ancient Mariner, his 
work is in a certain sense more disappointing than that 
of either. A Iii .spite of his theory as to the twofold 
function of poetry wo must finally judge that of Cole- 
ridge, as of any other poet, by its relation to the actual. 
.A.ncient Marinens and Christabels — the ))Coplft, the 
scenery, and the incidents of an imaginary world — may 
be handled by poetry once and again to the wondor uud 
delight of man ; hut feats of this kind cannot — or cannot 
in the Western world, at any rate — ho repeated indell- 
uitoly, and 'the ultimate test of poetry, at least for the 
i modem European reader, is its treatment of actualities 
— its relations to the world of human action, passion, 
aens.ation, thought. And when wo try Coloridge’.? [lootry 
in any one of these four regions of life, we seem foi'ced 
to admit that, despite all its power and hermty, it at no 
moment succeeds in convincing us,' as at their best 
moments AVordsworth’s and oven Byrou’,s coutiimally 
does, that the poet has found his true poetic vocation — 
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that ho is interpreting that aspect of life which ha can 
. intferprct better' than he can any other, and which no 

I nTjacr poet, save the one who has vanquished all poets in 

I tjleir own special fields of aclrievcment, can interpret as 
I rd'cll as ho. In no poem of actuality does Uoleridgo so 
, Tjcctoriouftly show himself to be the right man at the 

j work as does 'Wordsworth in certain moods of 

' ".yseership and Byron in certam moments of passion. Of 
1^,' ^ ' ''them at such moods and moments wo feel assured that 

, I 'they have discovered rvhero their real strength lies, and 

' la /have put it forth to the utmost. But we never* feel , 

■/satisfied that Coleridge has discovered wliero rod 
/: strength lies, and he strikes us as feeling no more ' 
certainty on the point himself, )(St_rong_a_sis.his pinion,; 
k his flight seems to resemble rather tliat of tire eaglet tharv j 
%of the full-groivir eagle cvenjo the. last. He coirtimies, ; 
mawiirg his mighty jrovrth ” a little too long. There 
lie a. tentativeness of miinner which seems to come from ; 
■<il conscious aptitude for many poetic stylos and an inea-i 
pacity to determine which should he definitively adopted 
and cultivated to perfection. Houco one too often re-: 
timis from any prolonged ramble through Coleridge’s 
poetry with an unsatisfied fooliirg which does not trouble 
ns on onr return from tire best literary country of Byron 
: or Wordsworth. Byron has taken us by rough roads, ■ 
and Wordswortli led us thr-oiigh some desperately flat and i 
dreary lowlands to his favourite “bits;” but wo feel: j 
that we have seen mountain and valley, wood and river, 

, glen, and waterfall at their best. But .Coleridge’s pqetfjl 
; leaves too much of the feeling of a walk through a fine 
country on a misty day. We may have had many a 
peep of beautiful scenery and occasiond glimpses of the 
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sublime ; but the medium of vision has been of 
quality, and somehow we come home with an uiiegQ 
. suspicion that we have not .seen a.s much as we mighty f, 

It is obvious, however, even xxpoii a cursory consitij; 
atioJi of the matter, that this disappointing oleinont v 
Coleridge’s poetry is a neccs,sa,x-y re.sxilt of tlio cireui 
stances of its production ; for the period of his pn 
ductive activity (at least after attaining manhood) wui 
too short to onaldo a mind ivith .so many intelloctua 
distractions to ascertain its true poetic bent, and to con 
centrate its energies thereupon. If he seems always ti, 
bo feeling his way towards tho work which he could do i 
best, it is for the very good reason that this is what, 
from 1796 to 1800, he was continually doing as a matter 
of fact. : The various stylos which ho attempted — and .< 
for a season, in each case, with such brilliant results—;'^ ■ 
are forms of poetic expi'cssion corresponding, on tho fac; 
of them, to poetic imjmlses of an csscnti.'illy floeth'^ 
nature. The political or politico-religious odes wore tl 
offspring of youthful democratic enthusiasm ; tho snpei 
natural poems, so to call them for want of a bettor name 
had their origin in an almost ocpially youthful and more 
than ecprally transitory passion for tho wild and woii- 
; drou.s. Political di.sillusion is fatal to the one impulse, 
and more advance in years oxtingiuslies tho other. 
Visions of Ancient Mariners and Christabels do no! 
revisit tho mature man, and the Toryi,sin of nuddle life 
will hardly inspire odes to anything. 

"Witli the extinction of these two forms of creative 
impulse Coleridge’s poetic activity, from cimsos to be 
considered hereafter, came almost entirely to an end, 
and into what later forms it might subsequently have 
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! '''■■* developed remnins therefore a . matter more or less of 

I • (.■onjocture. Yet I tliink there is almost a sufficiency of 
(lif rmi evidence as to what that form would liavo heen, 
tilad the poet in him survived until years had “ brought , 
■whe philosophic mind,” he would doubtless luive done for 
Vfhe human spirit, in its 2'ni'ely isolated self-coinmimings, 

^ ijivhat Wordsworth did for it in its coinmmiion with, 
'.’tbxternal nature. All that the [Wetry of Wordsworth is 
p t'or the sSnd which loves to hold converse rrith the 
Iwovld of things ; this, and more perhaps than this — if 
/more be possible — ^rvould the poetry of Coleridge have 
."^'/heen for the mind which abides by preference in the 
world of self -originating emotion and introspective'' 
I thought Wordsworth’s primary function is to inter-; 
i pret nature to man the interjyretation of man to hita- 
%self is with him a secondary process only — the response, 
.din almost every instance, to impressions from without. ; 
iThis poet can nobly brace the linman heart to fortitude ! 
abut ho must first have seen the leech-gatherer on the 
' lonely moor. The “ju’esence and the spirit interfused’’ I 
• throughout creation is revealed to us in moving aWd 
majestic words ; jmt the poet requires to have felt it “in 
i the light of setting suns and the round oceair and the 
ho fools it “in the mind of man,” 
But what Wordsworth grants only to the r cadei who 
: wanders with him in imagination by lake and mountain, 

i' the Muse of Coleridge, had she lived, would have be- 

■ stowed uijon the man who has entered into his inner 

/ ■ chamber and shut to the door. This, it seems to me, is 
tho work for which genius, temperament, and intellectual 
habit would alike have fitted him. For while liia feeling 
fur internal nature was undoubtedly Joss profound, less 
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iiiyslica!ly penetrating than Words worth’s, his 
bilities in genei'al were incomparably quiclcer and 
subtle than those of the friend in whom he so goneronsl'‘'“ 
recognised a master; and the reach of Ids sympathif 
extends to forms of human emotion, to subjects < 
human interest which lay altogether outside the aoim 
what narrow range of Wordsworth’s. pvt 

And, with so magnificont a furniture of those 


and moral qualities which should belong to ’-‘a sihg 
of man to men,” it must not be forgotten that^is tech-i^' 


nical equipment for the work was of the most splendidly, 
effective kind.'^If a critic like Mr. Strinburne seems to ■ 


speak in exaggerated praise of Coleridge’s lyrics, wo can 
well understand their enchantment for a master of music 
like himself. Probably it was the same feeling which 
made Shelley describe France as “ the finest ode in the ' 
English language.” With all, in fact, who hold--. 't 
surely plausible to hold— ^at the first duty of a. SA 
to sing, the poetry of Coleridge will always be-v Kj 
likely to be classed above than below its merits, g ‘'r 
as they are. For, if we except some occasional lapses. 
his sonnets — a metrical form in which, at his best, he'o 
is qidte “out of the running” ■with Wordsworth^—hisi- : 
melody never fails him. Ho ds a singer always, iis5, 
AVordsworth is not always, and .Byron almost nover'r. 
The iEolian harp to which he so loved to listen doerit 
not more surely respond in music to the breeze of lieaverfc 
than does Coleridge’s poetic utterance to the wind of his 
.f iuspiration.J;^^ the dreamy fascination which Love oxerve 
cises over a listening par I have already spc'ken; am bo 
I there is hardly less charm in the measure and a.ssonancofd, 
N^of the Circccssian Love Ghani, Ghristahel again, considered 


■ 'ftoldy from, tlie metrical point of view, is a verilabie 
r. tout', da Jom — the very model of a metre for romantic 
gen'i ; as which, indeed, it was imitated with anliicienfc 
grace and sjnrit, hnt seldom with anything approaching 
to Coleridge’s melody, by Sir Walter Scott, 

; Endowed therefore with so glorious a .gif t, of 
land onIy;^_not Miy master of his poetic means hecau.se of 
I the very versatility of his artistic power and the very 
I variety and catholicity of his youthful sympathies, it is 
i unhappily hut too certain that the world has lost much 
i by that perversity of conspiring accidents which so un- 
4 tiiraely silenced Coleridge’s muse. And the loss is the 
/more trying to posterity because he seems, to a not, I 
• J thinlt, too curiously considering criticism, to have once 
7 actually struck that very chord which would have 
\ sounded the nio.st movingly beneath his touch, — and to 
\have struck it at the very moment when the failing hand ; 
tyas about to quit the keys for ever. 

, . “ Ostondunt tei'ri.s liunc tantuiu fata neque ultra 

. ; Esse ainuiit.” 

[ cannot regard it as merely fantastic to believe that 
llio Dejediov, that dirge of infinite patho.s over the grave 
)f ci'cativt* imagination, might, but for the fatal decree, 
phich had by that time gone forth against Coleridge’s 
.loalth and happiness, have been but the cradle-ciy of 
now-born poetic power, in which iniagiiuition, not an- 
.^•nihilated but transmigrant, would have splendidly proved 
V its vitality through other forms of song. 
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Visit tn Germany — Life at Gottingen — Ketuni^® t0ciw> 
the Lake (Jonntiy — London — The Morning Pe:'3iclly( 
ridge as a joru'ualist — Retirement to Keswick. 

[1799-1800.] 

The departure of the trvo poete for the Continent was 
delayed only till they had seen their joint volume 
through the press. The Lyrical Ballads appeared in 
the autumn of 1798, and on 16th September of tha 
year Coleridge left Yarmouth for Hamburg witl 
YVordsworth and his sister.^ The purpose of his two 
companions’ tour is not Irnowu to have boon other than' 
the pleasure, or mixed pleasure and instruction, usually 
derivable from foreign travel; that of Coleridge was 
strictly, even sternly, educational. Immediately on 
his arrival in Germany ho parted from the Wordsworth;;, 

' Do Quiiicey’s error, in euppoaing that Coleridge’s visit tc 
. Germany to "completo his education” was made at an carlier date 
than this journey with the Wordsworths, is a somewhat .singular 
mistake for one so woll acquainted with the foots of Coleridge's 
life. Had wo not his own statement that tlii.s of 1798 wa 
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sole 0 v.'ont on to Gozlar,^ and took up his abode, at the 
fyi/r sc of the pastor at llatzebiu'g, with ivljom he spent 
legem months in assiduous study of the language, in 
grace lary ho removed to Gottingen. Of his life licre 
to Colcg the next few months we possess an iutere.sting 
: Eiidi in the i/ar/y Fears and Late Tujhdiuns of 
and onl^aniyon, a, book published many years after the 
tlie vorj which it relates, but which is quite obviously a 
variety ailection of iinpres.sions yet fre.sh in the mind of 
unhappily ,jr when its materials were first collcetcd. Its 
by that pal .value, in fact, is that it gives us Coleridge 
the standpoint of the average young educated 
PRiigHshman of the day, sufficiently intelligent, indeed, 

; .'to be sensible of hi.s fellow - student’s transcendent 
abibties, but as little awed by them out of youth’s 
healthy irreverence of criticism as the ordinary Eng- 
lish imdergraduato ever has been by the intellectual 
supremacy of any “greatest man of his day” who 
might chance to have been his contemporaiy at Oxford 
or Cambridge. In Dr. Carrlyon’s reminiscences and in 
the quoted letters of a certain young Parry, another 
of the English student colony at Gottingen, we get a 
.piquant picture of the poet-philosopher of seven-and- 
; twenty, with his yet buoyant belief in bis future, his 
still unqucuclicd interest in the world of things, and his 
* It has fjiily avithiij ji comparatively recent period been, 

. ascertained that the visit of the Wordsworths to Garnmny was 
itaelf another result of Thoum M'eilgwood's genoroua appreciation 
of literary merit. It appears, on the incontrovei-tihle testimony of 
. the Wedgwoods’ accounts with their agents at Hamburg, that the 
expenses of all throe travellers were defrayed by thoir friend at; 
home. The credits opened for them amounted, during the .course 
of their stay abroad, to some £260. — Miss Metcyw'd’s yf ffmg) of: 
SngUs7it}m,^.m. 
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never-to-be-quenclieil interest in the world of t, bought, 
his even then inexhaustible flow of disquisition, his 
generous admiration for the gifts of others, and his 
ndim complacency — including, it would seem, a touch of 
the vanity of personal appearance — ^in his own, “ He 
frequently,” writes Dr. CaiTlyon, “recited his own 
poetry, and not unfrequently led us further into the 
labyrinth of his metaphysical elucidations, either of 
particular passages or of the original conception of any 
of his productions, than wo were able to follow him. 
At the conclusion, for instance, of the first stanza of 
Christabel, he would perhairs comment at full length 

upon such a line as ‘ Tu — whit ! Tu — whoo ! ’ that we 

might not fall into the mistake of sujrposing originality 
to be its sole merit.” The example is not very happily 
chosen, for Coleridge could hardly have claimed “ origin- 
ality” for an onomatopoeia which occurs in one of 
Shakspeare’s best known lyrics j but it serves well 
enough to illustrate the fact that ho “ very seldom went 
right to the end of any piece of poetry ; to pause and 
analyse was his delight.” His disappointment with 
regard to his tragedy of Osorio was, wo also learn, still 
fresh. He seldom, we are told, “recited any of the 
beautiful passages with which it abounds without a 
visible interruption of the perfect composure of his 
mind.” Ho mentioned with gi’eat emotion Shei'idun’s 
inexcusable treatment of him with respect to it. At 
the same time, adds his friend, “ho is a severe critic of 
his own productions, and declares ” (this no doul)t with 
reference to his then, and indeed his constant estimate 
of Christalel as his masterpiece) “that his best jioems 
have perhaps not appeai-pd in print.” 
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Yotmg Parry’s account of hia fellotv-afcudeiit is also 
freslr iuid pleasing. “It is yeiy dolighfcful,” lie tells a. 
corresjiouJent, “to hear him sometimes cliscour&e on 
religious topics for an hour together. His fervour is 
particularly agreeable tvhon compared with the chilling 
speculatioiifi of German philosopliors,” whom Coleridge, 
he adds, “.successively forced to almndon all their 
strongholds.” He is “ much liked, notwithstanding many 
peculiarities. Ho is very liberal towards all doctrines 
and opinions, and cannot bo put out of temper. , Tliese 
circumstances give him the advantage of his oppouentSj 
who are ahvays bigoted and often irascible. Coleridge 
is an enthusiast on many subjects, and must therefore 
appear to many to possess faults, and no doubt he has' 
faults, but he has a good heart and a large mass of 
information with,” as his fellow-student condescendingly 
admits, “superior talents. The groat fault which his 
Eiieuds may lament is the variety of subjects which he- 
adoptsj and the ahstnise nature of his ordinary .specula- 
tions, extw. homines podtas. They can easily,” concludes 
the writer, rising here to the full stateliness of youth’s 
epistolary style, “they can eiisily excuse his devoted 
attaclimont to his country, and his reasoning as to the 
ine.ans of producing the greatest human happiness, hut 
they do not universally approve the mysticism of his 
metaphysics and the remoteness of his topics from 
human comprehension.” 

In the month of May 1799 Coloridga set out with a 
party of his fellow'-studonts on a walking tour tlii'ough 
the, Harz Mountains, an excursion productive of much 
oral philosophising on his part, and of the compo.sition 
of the Lines on ascending the Brocken, not one of c 
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liappie.st uffori-s of hia muse. As to tho pliilosophiaing, 
“lie nevoi'i” say.s one of his companion.s on thi.s trip, 
“appeared to tiro of mental exercise j talk seemed to 
him a perennial pastime, and his endeavours to inform 
and amuse us ended only with the cravings of Imngei' or 
the fatigue of a long inarch, from which neither hia 
conversational powers nor his stoicism could protect 
himself or us.” It speaks liighly for the matter of 
Coleridge’s allocutions that such incessant outpourings 
during a mountaineci’ing tramp appear to have left 
no lasting impression of boredom behind them. The 
holiday seems to have been thoroughly enjoyed by tho 
whole party, and Coleridge, at any rate, had certainly 
earned it. For once, and it is almost to be feared for . 
the last time in his life, he had resisted hi.s besetting 
tendency to clispersivoness, and constrained his intelli- 
gence to apply itself to one thing at a time. He had 
come to Germany to acquire the language, and to learn 
what of German theology and metajihysic-s he might find 
worth the study, and his five months’ steady pursuit 
of the former object had been followed by anotbor four 
moutbs of resolute prosecution of the lattoi’, He 
attended the lectures of Professor Blurnenbacli, and 
obtained through a fellow- student notes from those of 
Eichhorn. Ho suffered no interruption in his studies, 
unless we are to except a short visit from ■Wordsworth 
and his sister, who had spent most of their stay abroad 
in residence at Gozlarj and he appears, in short, to 
have made in every way the best use of his time. On 
24th June 1799 he gave his leave-taking supper at 
Gottingen, replying to the toast of his health in 
fluent German hut with an execrable accent; and the 
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next, day presumably he started on itia homert'ard 
.■joutney.;',";/' ■ 

His movements for the next few months arc incor- 
rectly stated in most of the brief memoirs prefixed to 
the various editions of the poet’s works,— their writers 
having, it is to be imagined, accepted without examina- 
tion a misplaced date of Mr. Gillman’s. It is not the 
fact that Coleridge “returned to Enghind after an 
absence of fourteen months, and arrived in London the 
27th of November.” His absence could not have lasted 
longer than a year, for we know from the evidence of 
Miss Word-sworth’s cUaiy that ho was exploring the Lake 
country (very likely for the first time) in company with 
her brother and herself in the month of September 
1799. The probability is that he arrived, in England 
early in July, and immediately thoronpon did tlie moat 
natural and proper thing to be done under the circum- 
stances — namely, returned to his -wife and children at 
Nether Stowey, and remained there for the next two 
months, after which he set off with the Wordsworths, 

■ then still at jUfoxden, to visit the district to which the 
l.attcr had either already resolved upon, or were then 
contemplating, the transfer of their abode. 

The 27 th of November is no doubt the correct date 
of his arrival in London, though not “from abroad.” 
And his first six weeks in the metropolis were .spent 
ill a very characteristic fashion — in the preparation, 
namely, of a work which ho pronounced with perfect 
accuracy to be destined to fall dead from the prefi,s. 
He shut himself up in a lodging in Buckingham Street, 
)Strand, and by the end of the above-mentioned period 
lie had completed his admirable translation of Wallendnn, 
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in. itself <a perfect, and indeed his most perfect dramatic 
poem. The manuscript of this English version of 
Schiller’s di-ama W!is purchased hy Messrs. Longman 
under the condition that the translation and the original 
sliouid appear at the same time. Very few copies were 
sold, and the publishers, indifferent to Coleridge’s advice 
to retain the unsold copies uirtil the book should become 
fashionable, disposed of them as waste paper. Sixteen 
yeans afterwards, on the publication of Ohrisiahel, they 
were eagerly souglib for, and the few remaining copies 
doublod their price. It was tvhile engaged upon this 
work that he formed that connection M-ith political jour- 
nalism which lasted, though witli intermissions, through- 
out most of the remainder of his life. His early poetical 
pieces had, as wo have seen, made their first appearance 
in the Mmdnr/ Post, but hitherto that newspaper had 
received no prose contribution from his pen. • His 
engagement with its proprietor, Mr. Daniel Stuart, to 
whom he had been introduced during a visit to London 
in 1797i was to conti'ibute an occasional copy of versos 
for a .stipulated annual sum; and some dozen or so of 
his poems (notably among them the ode to Mrmce and 
the two strange pieces Fire Famiris and SlaiujMer and 
The DeviVs Thoughts) had entered the world in tlii.s way 
during the j'^ears 1798 and 1799. 

Misled by the eixor above ' corrected, the writers of 
some of the brief memoirs of Coleridge’s lifo rejn’esent 
him as having sent verse contributions to the Mormng 
Tosi from Germany in 1799; but as the earliest of 
these only appeared in August of that year there i.s no 
reason to suppose that any of them wore written before 
his return to England. The longest of - the .serious 
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pieces is the well-known Ode. to Qeorgima, Snchess of Devon- 
shire, which canuofc bo regarded as one of the happiost 
of Ooleridgo’s productions. Its' motive is cerlainly a 
little slight, and its sentiment more than a little over- 
strained. The noble enthnsifism of the noble lady who, 
“ though nursed hi pomp and pleasure,” could yet oon- 
deacond to “hfdl the platform wild where once the 
Austrian foil beneath the shaft of Tell,” hardly strikes 
a reader of the. present day as remarkable enough to 
he worth “gusliing” over,- and when the poet goes 
on to suggest as the explanation of Georgiana’s ha-ving 
“ learned that heroic measure ” that the Whig gTeat lady 
had suckled her own children, wo certainly seem to have 
taken the fatal .step beyond the sublime ! It is to be 
presumed that Tory great ladies invariably employed 
the services of a wet-nurse, and honco failed to win the 
same tribute from the angel of the eaith, who, usually, 
while ho guides ’ , 

“ His chariot-planet round the goal of day^ 

All trembling gazes on the eye of God,” 
but who on thi.s occasion “a moment turned his aivfrd 
face away "to gaze approvingly on the high-horn mother 
who had so conscientiously performed hei’ maternal 
■■■duties.:,.,. 

Very diffoi-ent is the tone of this poomfrom that of 
the two best known of Coleridge’s lighter contributions to 
the Aforamg Post. The most successful of these, however, 
from the journalistic point of view, is in a literary sense 
the less remarkable. One is indeed a little astonished 
to find that a public, accustomed to suoh admirable 
polilical satire as the Anti-Jaedbin, shoidd have been so 
much taken as it seems to have been by the rougli 
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versification and somewhat clumsy sarcasm of the Devil’s. 
Thoughts, The poem created something like a fwmre, 
and sold a large reissue of the number of the Morning 
Post in which it appeared. Nevertheless it is from the 
metrical point of view doggerel, as indeed the author 
admits, three of its most smoothly -flowing stansaa 
being from the hand of Southey, while there is nothing 
in its boisterous political drollery to put its com- 
position beyond the reach of any man of strong partisan 
feelings and a turn for street-humour. Fke Famine and 
Slaughter, on the other hand, is literary in every sense of 
the word, requiring indeed, and very urgently, to insist 
on its character as literature, in order to justify itself 
against the charge of inhuman malignity. Despite tlie 
fact that “letters four do form his name,” it is of course 
an idealised statesman, and not the real flesh and blood 
Ml'. Pitt, whom the sister furies. Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter, extol as their patron in these terrible lines. 
The poem must be treated as what latvycrs call an 
“A. B. case.” Coleridge must be supposed to be 
lashing certain alphabetical symbols arranged in a certain 
oi'der. This idealising proco.ss is perfectly easy and 
familiar to everybody with the literary sense. The 
deduction for “ poetic license ” is just as readily, though 
it does not, of course, require to be as frequently, made 
with respect to the hyperbole of denunciation as with 
respect to that of praise. Nor need we doubt that this 
deduction had in fact been made by all intelligent readers 
long before that agitating dinner at Mr. Sotheby’s, 
wliich Coleridge desoribea with such anxious gra vity in 
his apologetic preface to the republication of the lines. 
On the whole one may pretty safely accept I)e Q,uincey’.s 
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view of the true character of this incident as related by 
him in his own inimitable fashion, namely, that it was 
in the nature of an elaborate hoax, played oil' at iJie 
poet’s expense.’- The malice of the piece is, as Do 
Quincey puts it, quite obviously a “malice of the imder-^ 
standing and fancy,” and not of the heart. There 
is significance in the mere fact that the poenr was 
deliberately publi.slied by Coleridge two years after its 
composition, when the vehemence of his political ani- 
mosities liad much abated Written in 1 796, it did not 
appear in the Mm-mng Post till January 1798. 

He was now, however, about to draw closer his con- 
nection with the newspaper press. Soon after his 
return from Germany he was solicited to “undertake 
the literary and political department in the Morning Poslj” 

* After quoting tlio two concluding line.s of tho poem, “Fire’s ” 
rebuke of her inconstant sistoi'ft, in the words 
“ I alone am laithful, I 
Cling to him ovorliistingly, " 

Be Quin coy proceeds: “The sentiment is diabolical; and the 
question argued at tho London dinner-table (Mr. Sothebji’s) was 
‘Could the writer have been other than a devil . . . Several of the 
great gums among the literary body were pre.sont— in iiartieular 
Sir Walter Scott, and he, wo believe, with his usual good nature, 
took the apologetio side of the dispute; in fact, he was in the 
secret. Nobody else, ban-ing the author, knew at first whoso good 
name was at stake. ■ Tho scene must have heoa high. The com- 
pany kicked about the poor diabolic writer’s head as though it had 
been a tennis-ball. Coleridge, the . yet unknown criininal, absolutely 
perspired and fumed in pleading for tho dofondant ; tho company 
demurred ; the orator giw urgent ; wits began to moke the eaSe :; 
as an active verb, the advocate to smoko as a neuter verb ; the 
‘ I'un grew fast ami furious,’ until at length tho delinquent arose, 
burning tears in. his eyes, and confessed, to lui audience nbw.lnij'st- 
ing with KliJlcil laughter (but whom he supposed to be bursting 
with fiery indignation), ‘ Lo, I am he that wrote it.’ ’’ 
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and acceded to the proposal “on condition that the 
paper should tlienceforward be conducted on certain 
iixed and announced principles, and that he shoidd bo 
ireithor obliged nor requested to deviate from them in 
favour of any party or any event.” Accordingly, from 
December 1799 until about niidsuinmcr of 1 SOO, Coleridge 
became a regular contributor of political articles to this 
journal, sometimes to the number of two or three in one 
week. At the end of the period of six montlis ha 
quitted London, and his contributions became necessarily 
les.s frequent, but tliey were continued (though with two 
apparent breaks of many months in duration)^ until the 
close of the year 1802, It would seem, howeveiy that 
nothing but Coleridge’s own disinclination prevented 
this connection from taking a form in which it would 
have profoundly modified his whole future career. In a 
letter to Mr. Poole, dated March 1800, he informs his 
friend tha’t if he “ had the least love of money ” he could 
‘^ mtiko sure of £2000 a year, for that Btuart had oflbvetl 
him half shares iii his two papers, the Morimig Post and 
the Courier, if ho would devote liimself to them in con- 
junction with their proprietor. But I told him,” lie con- 
tinues, “ that 1 would not give up the country and the 
lazy reading of old folios for two thousand times turn 
thousand pounds, — in short, that beyond £350 a year 1 
considered money as a real evil.” Startlingly liberal as 

J Sill in Essays on Ms ovm ^ijaas by S. T, C., tho collection of 
bor father’s articles made by Mrs. Nelson (Sara), Coleridge ; bup 
without attributing strange error to Coleridge’s own o.stiniato (in 
the EioympJiia lAteraria) of tho.ainount of bis joiunalistic work, : 
it is iniposs-ible to believe that this oolleetion, forming .or it does 
but two .small volumes, and a portion of a third, is anything like 
cpmplolo. 
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tliirf ofTor will appear to the Joimialjst, it seems raallj to 
liave been made. For, wiiting long afterwards to Mr, 
Melson Coleridge, Mr. Stuart says; “Conld Coleridge and 
1 place ourselves thirty years hack, and he he so far a 
man of business as to write three or four hours a day, 
there is nothing I would not pay for his assistance, I 
would take liim into partnership, □,nd I whuld enable 
him to make a largo fortune.” Nor is there any re.rson 
to tiiink that the bargain would have been a bad one 
for the proprietor from the strictly commercial point of 
vierv. Coleridge in later years may no doubt have over- 
rated the effect of his own contrilnitions on the circula- 
tion. of the Morning Post, but it must have been beyond 
question considerable, and -would in all likelihood have 
become far greater if he could have been induced to ■ 
devote himself more closely to the work id journalism. 
For the fact is — and it is a fact for which tlio current com 
ception of Coleridge’s intollectual character does not 
altogether prepare one — that he was a -workman of the 
very first order of excellence in this curious craft. The 
facultie,s -ivhich go to tho attainment of sucli excellence 
arc not perhaps among the highest distinctions of the 
Imman mind, hut, such as they ai'e, they are specific and 
well marked ; they are by no means the necessary accom- 
paniments oven of the most conspicuous literary power, 
and they arc likely rather to suffer than to profit by 
association with great subtlety of intellect or wide 
philosophic grasix It is not to the advantage of tho 
journalist, as .such, that he should sec too many things at 
a time, oi‘ too far into any one thing, and even the gifts 
of an active imagination and an abundant vocabulary 
are each of them likely to prove a snare. To be wholly 
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sucees-sful, Iho journalist — atIcasttlieEnglisli journo iist — 
must not be too eloquent, or too witty, or too Juimorons, 
or 1,00 ingenious, or too profound. Yet the English 
rea,der likes, or thinks he likes, eloquence; he has a keen 
sense of iuiuiour, and a fair appreciation of wit ; nnd. iuv 
would bo muoli hurt if he were told that ingenuity and 
profundity “Vvere in themselves distasteful to him. How, 
then, to give liim enough of these qualities to please and 
not enough to offend him — as mucli eloquence as will 
stir his emotions, but not cnougli to arouse his distrust; 
as much wit as will carry home the argument, but not 
enough to make him dorrbt its sincerity ; as niueh humour 
as will escape the charge of levity, as much ingenuity as 
can be di.splayed without incurring susspicion, and as 
much profundity as may impress without bewildoi’ing ? 
This is a problem which is fortunately simplified for 
most journalists by the fact of their possessing these 
qualities in no more tlian, if in so much as, the minimum 
required, But Coleridge, it must be remembered, pos- 
sessed most of thoiu ill embarrassing superfluity. Not 
all of them indeed, for, tliough he could be witty and at 
times humorous, his temptations to excess in these 
respects were doubtless not considerable. But as for his 
eloquence, he was from his youth upwards Imo iwmitior, 
his dialectical ingenuity was unequalled, and in disqiiisi 
tion of the speculative order no man was so apt as lie 
to penetrate more deeply into his subject than most of 
his reader.s would care to follow him. A priori, there- 
fore, one would liave expected that Coleridge’s instincts 
would have led him to rhetorise too much in liis diction, 
to refine too much in his arguments, and to jiliilosophiso 
too much in his reflections, ' to have hit the popular 
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tiist-e as a journalist, and that at the ago of eight-aiul- 
TAreiity he v/ould liave been imahle to subject theses 
tendesncics either to tlie artistic repression of the matiirer 
writiororto the tnctical restraints of the trained adrocate. 
This eminently jiatnral as-sumptiou, however, is entirely 
rebutted by the facts. Nothing is more remarkable in 
Coleridge’.s contributions to the Morning Fosi than their 
thoroughly workmanlike character from tlio journJili.stic 
point of view, their avoidance of “viewincss,” their 
•strict adherence to tho one or two simple points rvhich 
he is endeavouring at any particular juncture in politics 
to enforce npon his readers, and tho steadiness with 
which he keeps his own and his readers’ attention fixed 
on the special political necos-sities of tho hour. Hi.s 
articles, in short, belong to that valnahle class to which, 
wdiile it gives pleasure to the cultivated reader, the most, 
commonplace aud Pliilistine man of business cannot 
refuse the to him supreme praise of being eminently 
“ practical.” They hit the nail on the head in nearly 
every case, and they take the plainest and mo.st direct route 
to their point, dealing in rhetoric and metaphor only so 
far as the strictly “business” ends of the argument 
appear to require. Nothing, for instance, could have been 
bettor done, bettor reasoned and written, more skilfully 
adapted throughout to the English taste, than Cole- ; 
ridge’s criticism (31st Dec. 1799)on the new constitution 
established by Bon.ip.arto and Sieyes on tlio foundation 
of the Consulate, with its eighty senators, tho " creatures 
of a renegade priest, himself the creature of a foreign 
niorcenary, its hundred tribunes who are to talk and do 
nothing, and its three hundred legislators whom the 
constitution orders- to be silent.” What a ludicrous 
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Purgatorj', adds he, “ foi’ three hundred Frenchmen ! " 
Yery vigorous, moreover, is he on the ministerial rejec- 
tion of the French proposals of peace in 1800, argniiig 
against the continuance of the war on the very sound 
anti- Jacobin ground that if it were unsuccessful it would 
inflame French ambition anew, and, if successful, repeat 
the experience of the results of rendering Franco 
desperate, and simply reauimato Jacobinism. 

Effective enough too, for the controversial needs of 
the moment, was the argument that if Franco were 
known, as Ministei’s pretended, to he insincere in 
soliciting peace, "Ministers would certainly treat with 
her, since they would again secure the support of the 
British people in the war, and expose the ambition of 
the enemy;” and that, therefore, the probability was 
that the Britissh Government knew France to ho sincere, 
and shrank from negotiation ]e.st it should expose their 
own desire to prosecute the war.^ Most happy, again, 
is his criticism of Lord Grenville’s note, with its refer- 
ences to the unprovolced aggre.ssion of Franco (in the 
matter of the opening of tho Scheldt, etc.) as the solo 
cause and origin of the war. “ If this were indeed true, 
in what ignorance must not Mr. Pitt and Mr. Windham 
have kept the poor Duke of Portland, who declared in 
the House of Lords that the cause of the war was tho 
niaintonanco of the Christian religion ? ” 

To add literary excellence of the higher order to the 

^ Alas, that the facta should be so merciless to the most c-xcel- 
leiit arguments ! Coleridge could not foresee that Napoleon would, 
years afterwards, admit iii his own Memoirs the insincerity of his 
overlurtis. “I had need of war; a treaty of peace . . . would 
have withered every imagination.” And when Mr. Pitt’s answer 
arrived, " it lilled mo with a secret satisfaction.” 
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pocnliai- quiilities which give force to the newspaper, 
article is for a joiu-nalist, of course, a “counsel of punfce.- 
tjon : ” but it remains to be remarked that Coleridge did 
niako thi.-3 addition in a most conspicuous manner. 
Afe. H. iSb Coloridgo’s three roliimes of Ijcr father’s 
Essm/fi .un his mm Times deservo to live as liteniture 
apart altogether from their merits as journalism. Indeed 
among the articles in the Morimig Tost hetween 1799 
and 1802 may be found some of the finest specimens of 
Coleridge’s raaturer prose style. The character of Pitt, 
which appeared on 19th March 1800, is as remarkable for 
its literary merits as it is for the almost humoronk 
political perversity which would not allow the Minister 
any single merit except that which he owed to the 
sedulous rhetorical training received by him from his 
father, viz. “a premature and unnatural dexterity hi the 
combination of words.”' The letters to Fox, again, 
though a little artificialiscd perhaps by reminiscences of 
Junius, are full of weight and dignity. But by fai- the 
most piquant illustration of Coleridge’s peculiar power is 
to be found in the comparison between his own vension 
of Pitt’s speech of 17th February 1800, on the continuance. 

Till! following iias.?age, too, is curious as showing how pobmics, 
like history, repeat thoinselves. “As his reasoiuMgs were, ao is his 
clofnioiioG. One clmracter pervades lii.s whole boiiig. Words on 
words, finely niTanged, and so dexterously consequent that the 
whole hears the semblance of argument and still keeps awake a 
sqnsa of surprise ; but, when all is done, nothing romemberaUa has 
been said ; no one philosopWcal remark, no one image, not even: a 
pointed apliorism. Not a sentence of Mr. Pitt’s has over heeh 
quoted, or formed the favoiirito phrase of the day — a thing un- 
exampled in any man of equal reputation." With the alteration of 
0310 word— the propier name-^this passage might have been taken ■ 
straight from some political diatribe of to-day. 
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of the -vvai’, with the report of it which nppearert in the 
Times of that date. With the exception of a few 
uinvai ranted elaborations of the argnmeuts here and 
th<3re, the two speeches are in substance identical ; but 
the efiect of the contrast between the minister’s cold 
state-paper periods and the life and glow of the poet- 
journalist’s style is almost comic. Mr. Gillman records 
that Canning, calling on business at the editor's, in- 
quired, as others had done, who was the veporter of 
the speech for the Mmmg Post, and, on being told, 
remarked drily that the report “did more credit to his 
head than to his memory.” 

On the whole one can well understand Mr. Stuart’s 
anxiety to secure Coleridge’s permanent collaboi’ation 
with him in the business of journalism ; and it would be 
possible to maintain, with less of paradox than may at 
first sight appear, that it would have been better not 
only for Coleridge himself but for the world at large if 
the editor’s efforts had been successful. It would indeed 
have been bowing the neck to the yoke ; but there are 
some natures upon which constraint of that sort exercises 
not a depressing but a steadying influence. What, after 
all, would the loss in hours devoted to a comparatively 
inferior class of litci-ary labour have amounted to when 
compared with the gain in much-needed habits of method 
and regularity, and — more valuable than all to an intellect 
like Coleridge’s, — in the constant reminder that human 
life is finite and the materials of human speculation 
infinite, and that even a world-embracing mind must 
apportion its labour to its day ? There is, however, the 
great question of health to bo considered — the question, as 
every one knows, of Coleridge’s whole career and life, If 
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health v/as rlestinod to give way, in an}’’ event — if its 
collajjso, in fact, was simply the cause of all the lauientahlc 
external results which followed it, while itself due only 
to predetermined internal conditions over which the 
sufferer had no - control— then to be exxva cadit qtimtio: 
At London or at the Lakes, among' newspaper tiles or 
old folios,: (Joleriflgo’s life would in that case have run 
the same sad course; and hi.s rejection of Mr. Stuart’.s 
offer Ix'coinos a matter of no particular interest to dis- 
appointed posterity. But be that as it may, the “old 
fo]io.s ’’ 17011 the day. Tn the summer of 1 SCO Coleridge 
quitted London, and liaving wound up his affairs at his 
then place of residence, removed with his wife and child- 
ren to a new and beautiful home in that Engli.«h Lake 
country with which liis name was destined, like those of 
Southey and Wordsworth, to be onduringly associated. 
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Life at Keswick — Second part of Ohrislabel — Failing liealth 
— Resort to opium — Tlio Ode to Dejection — Increasing 
restlessness — Visit to Malta. 

[ 1800 - 1804 .] 

We are now approaching the turning-point, moral and 
physical, of Coleridge’s career. The next few yeans 
determined not only his destiny as a writer hut his life 
as a man. Between his arrival at Keswick in the summer 
of 1800 and his departure for Malta in the spring of 
1804 that fatal change of constitution, temperament, and 
habits which governed the whole of his subsequent 
history had fully established itself. Between these two 
dates he was transformed from the Coleridge of rvhom 
his young fellow-students in Germany have loft us so 
pleasing a picture into the Coleridge rvhom distressed 
kinsmen, alienated friends, and a disappointed public 
were to have before them for the remainder of his dayt?. 
Here, then, at Keswick, and in these first two or three 
years of the century — here or nowhere is the key to the 
melancholy mystery to he found. 

It is probable that only those who have gone vdth 
some miuutonoss into the facts of this singular life are 
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aware how great was the change effocfceci during this 
v(3i'y short period of time. 'When Coleridge left 'Lundon 
for the L.T,ke country ho had not completed his eight-und- 
twontieth year. Before he was thirty he m'ote that 
Ode ft) Dejection in which Iris spiritual and moral losses 
iii'o so pathetically bewailed. His health and spirits, his 
rrill and habits, may not have taken any unalterable 
bent for the worse until 1804, the year of his departure 
for Malta — tlie date which I have thought it safest to 
assigir as the definitive close of the earlier and hai)pier 
period of his life ; but undoubtedly the change had fully 
manifested itself more than two years before. And a 
very groat and painful one it assuredly was. We know 
from the recorded evidence of Dr. Garrlyon and others 
that Coleridge was full of hope and gaiety, full of con-- 
fidence in himself and of interest in life during his few' 
naonths’ residence in Gennany. The a?imis miraMUs 
of his poetic life was but two years behind him, and his i 
acliiovomcnts of 1797-98 seemed to him but a mere earnest 
of what he was destined to accomplish. His itowers of: 
mental concentration were undiminished, as Iris student 
days at Gottingen .suflicieiitly proved j his conjugal and 
family affections, as Dr. Garrlyon notes for us, were still 
unimpaired j his own verso gives signs of a hoine-&ickne.ss 
and a yearning for his own fireside which were in 
melancholy contrast with, the rcstlessnes.s of his later 
years. Hay, even after his return to England, and 
during the six months of his regular work on the Mm-ning 
Jkwf, tHo vigour of his political articles entirely negatives 
the idea that any relaxation of intellectual energy had as 
yet set in. Yet Avithin six months of his leaving liondon 
for 'Keswick there begins a progressive deelino in Cole- 
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ridge's iiterary aetmty iu oveiy foim. The second paid, 
of Chriitaieli beautiful but inferior to the first, was com- 
posed. in the autumn of 1800, and for the next two .years, 
so far as the higher forms of literature an: concerned, 
“the rest is silence.” The author of the prefatory 
memoir in the edition of Coleridge’s Poefiraf and Dnirmf/h 
JVorks (iSSO), eiiiimerates some half-dozen slight pieces 
contributed to the Mmiimj Pod in 1801, but declares 
that Coleridgo’s poetical eontributiou.s to this paper 
during 1802 were “very rich and varied, and included 
the magnificent ode entitled Dejection." Only the latter 
clause of this statement is entitled, I thinlc, to command 
our assent. Varied though the list may be, it is hardly 
to be described as “ rich.” It covers only about seven 
weeks in the autumn of 1802, and, with the exception 
of the Lovers’ Besohition and the “magnificent ode” 
referred to, the ifieces are of the shortest and slightest 
kind. Nor is it accurate to say that the “political 
articles of the same period were also numerous and 
important.” On the contrary, it would appear from 
an examination of Mrs, H. N. Coleridge’s collection 
that her father’s contributions to the Post botweeir his 
departure from London and the autumn of 1802 were 
few and intermittent, and in August 1803 the proprietor- 
ship of that journal passed out of Mr. Stuart’s hands. 
It is, in short, 1 think, impossible to doubt that very 
shortly after his migration to the Lake country ho practi- 
cally ceased not only to write poetry but to produce any 
mentionable quantity of conyplete work in the prose form. 
His mind, no doubt, was incessantly active throughout 
the whole of tiro deplorable period upon which -we are 
now entering; but it seems pretty certain that its 



aethity was not poetic nor even critical, but purely 
pliiloso])liical, and that the products of that activity vent 
osclusively to rmrffinalia, and the pages of note-books. 
Yet unfortunately we have almost no evidence, per- 
sonal or otheiy from which we can with any certainty, 
construct the psychological — if one should not rather say. 
the physiological, or hotter still, perhaps, the jiathological 
—history of this cardinal epoch in Coleridge’s life, Miss 
Wordsworth’s diary is nearly silent about him for the 
next few year.s ; he was living indeed some dozen miles 
from her brother at Gi'asmere, and they could not 
therefore have been in daily intercourse. Southey did 
not come to the Lakes till 1803, and the records of In's 
correspondence only begin therefore from that date. , 
Mr. Cottle’s Eamimcences arc here a blank; Cliaries 
Lamb’s correspondence yields little; and though Do 
Quincey has plenty to say about this period in ids char- 
acteristic fashion, it must have been based upon, pure 
gossip, as ho cites no authorities, and did not iiimself 
make Coleridge’s acquaintance till six years afteinvards. 
This, however, is at least certain, that his gloomy 
accounts of his own health begin from a period at which 
his satisfaction with his new abode was still as fresh as 
over. The house Avhich he had taken, now historic as 
the residence of rivo famous Englishmen, enjoyed a truly 
beautiful situation and the command of a 'most noble 
view. It stood in the vide of DerwentTOter, on the Imiik 
of the river Greta, and about a mile from the lake. 
'When Coleridge first entered it, it was uncompleted, and 
an arrangement was made by which, after completion, it 
was to be divided between tlie tenant and the landlord, 
a Mr. Jackson. As it turned out, however, the then 
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completed portion was shared by them in common, the 
other portion, and eventually the whole, being afterwards 
occupied by Southey. 

In April 1801, some eight or nine months after his 
taking possession of Greta Hall, Coleridge thus describes 
it to its future occupant ; — 

“Our house stands on a low hill, the whole frosit of 
which is one field and an enormous garden, nine-tenths of 
which is a nursery garden. Behind the house is an orchard . 
: and a small wood on a steep slope, at the foot of which is the 
river Greta, which winds round and catdie.s the evening's 
light in the front of the house. In front wc have a giant 
camp — an encamped amiy of tent-like mountains wlijoh, by 
an inverted ai-ch, gives a view of another vale. On our right 
the lovely vale and the wedge-shaped lake of Baasenthwaite ; 
and on our left Derwentwnter and Lodore full in view, and 
the fantastic mountains of Borrowdale. Behind is the 
massy Skiddaw, smooth, green, high, with two chasms and 
a tent-like ridge in the larger. A fairer scene you have not 
seen in all your wanderings.” 

There is hero no note of discontent with the writer’s 
surroundings ; and yot, adds Mr. Cuthbert Southey in 
hi.s Life (mil Correspondmix of his father, the remainder 
of this letter was fdled by Coleridge with “a most 
gloomy account of his health.” Southey writes him in 
reply that he is convinced that his friend’s “ complaint is 
gouty, that good living is neoessaiy and a good climate." 
In July of the same year ho received a visit from 
Southey at Greta Hall, and one from Charles and Mar}' 
Lamb in the following summer, and it is probable that 
during .such intervals of pleasurable excitement his 
health and spirits might temporarily rally. But hence- 
forward and until his departure for Malta we gather 
nothing from tiny source as to Ooleridge’-s nmnal condi- 
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tion of body and mind which is not nnfavonrablo, and 
it is quite certain that ho had long bcforo 1801 enslaved 
himself to that fatal drug which was to remain his 
tyrant for tho rest of his days. 

Wlion, then, and how did this slavery begin ? What 
was tho precise date of Coleridge’s first experiences of 
opium, and what the original cause of his taking it? 
Within what time did its nse bocomo habitual ? To 
what extent was tho decline of his health the ofl'ect of 
the evil habit, and to what, if any, extent its cause I 
And how far, if at all, can the deterioration of his 
character and powers ho attributed to a decay of 
physical constitution, brought about by iiifineiires 
beyond tho sufferer’s own control i 

Could every oiio of these questions be completely 
answered, we should bo in a position to solve the very 
obscure and painful problom before us ; but though ' 
some of thciTL can be answered with more or less 
approach to completeness, there is only one of them 
which can be finally disposed of. It is certain, and it 
is no doubt matter for melancholy satisfaction to have 
ascertained it, that Coleridge fh'st had recourse to opium 
as an anodyne. It was Nature’s revolt from pain, and 
not her appetite for pleasure, which drove him to the 
drug: and though De Qnincey, with' his almo.st comical 
malice, remarks that, though Coleridge began in the 
desire to obtain relief " there is no proof that he did 
not end in voluptuousness,” there is on the other haud 
no proof whatever that he did so end — mdil tlui hahit was 
foriml. It is quite consistent with probability, and 
only accords w’itli Coleridge’s own expre.ss affirmations, 
to believe that it was the medicinal efficacy of opium, 
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and this quality of it alone, which induced him to resort 
to it again and again until his senses contracted that 
well ^Imown and insatiable craving for the peculiar 
excitement, “ voluptuous ” only to the initiated, which 
opium-intoxication creates. But let Coleridge speak on 
this point for himself. Writing in April 1826 he 
■ says : — .... 

“ I wrote a few stanzas threo-and-twenty years ago, soon 
after my eyes had been opened to tbe true nature of the 
habit into which I had been ignorantly deluded by the 
seeming magic effects of opium, in the sudden removal of a 
supposed rheumatic affection, attended with swellings in my 
knees and palpitation of the heart and pains all over me, by 
which I had been bed-ridden for nearly six months. Un- 
happily among my neighbours’ and landlord’s books were a 
large number of medical reviews and inagazinos. I had 
always a fondness (a common case, but most mischievous 
turn with reading men who are at all dyspeptic) for dabbling 
in medical writings ; and in one of these reviews I met a case 
which I fancied very like my own, in which a cure had been 
effected by the Kendal Black Drop. In an evil hour I pro- 
cured it ; it worked miracles — the swellings disappeared, 
the pains vanished. I was all alive, and all around me 
being as ignorant as myself, nothing could exceed my 
triumph, I talked of nothing else, prescribed the uo.wly- 
discoverod panacea for all complaints, .and carried a little 
about with me not to lose any opportunity of administering 
‘ instant relief and speedy cure ’ to all eoniplainers, stranger 
or friend, gentle or simple, Alas I it is with a hitler 
smile, u laugh of gall and bitterness, that I recall this period 
of unsuspecting delusion, and how I fiwt became aware of 
the Maelstrom, the fatal whirlpool to which I was drawing, 
just when the current was beyojid my strength to .stem. 

: The .state of niy mind is truly porti-ayed in the following 
effusion, for God kiiow's ! that from that time I was the 
victim of pain and terror, nor had I at any time taken the 
flattering poison as a stimulus or for any craving after 
pleasurable sensation.” 
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The “ efluaioa" in question has parted eompiiny with 
the (Uitnhiogj-aphical note, and the author of the prefa- 
tory memoir above quoted coujecturea it to have been a 
Jittle. poem entitled the Fisionmy Hope; but I am my- 
self of opinion, .after a careful study of both pieces, that 
it is more probably the Pains 0 / which moroovar is 
known to liave been written in 180.3. But wliioliever it 
be, its date is fi-vcd in that year by the statement in tlui 
autobiographical note of 1826 that the stanzas referred 
to in it were written “ twenty-throe years ago,” Thus, 
then, W'e have the two facts established, that the opinm- 
taking habit had its origin in a bodily ailment, and that 
at some time in 1803 that habit had become confirmed. 
The disastrous experiment in amateur therapeutics, 
which was the means of implanting it, could not have 
taken place, according to the autobiographical note, 
until at loaat six months after Coleridge’s arrival at 
Keswick, and perhaps not for some months later yet. 
At any rate, it seem.s tolerably certain that it was 
not till the spring of 1801, when the climate of the 
Lake comitry first began to tell unfavourably on his 
health, that the “Kendal Black Drop” was taken. 
Possibly it may have been about the time (April 1801) 
w'hen he vvTote the letter to Southey which has been 
quoted above, and which, it will be remembered, con- 
tained “so gloomy an account of his health.” How 
painfully ailing he was at this time we know from a 
variety of sources, from some of which rve also gather 
that he must have been a sufferer in more or less serious 
forms from his boyhood upwards. Mr. Gillman, for 
instance, who spc.ak.s on this point with the twofold 
authority of confidant and medical expert, re,eords a 
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statement of Coleridge’s to. the effect that, as a .result of 
such sclioolboj'- imprudences as “swimming over tlie 
New River in my clothes and remaining in them, full 
half the time from seventeen to oightocu was passed by 
mo in the sick ward of Christ’s Hospital, afflicted with 
jaundice and rheumatic fevei'.” From these indiscre- 
tions and their consequences “may be dated,” Mr. Cill- 
man thinks, “ all his bodily sufferings in future life.” 
That he was a martyr to periodic.al attacks of rheuma- 
tism for some years before his migration to Keswick is 
a conclusion resting upon something more than conjec- 
ture. The Ode to tJie Beparting Year (1790) was written, 
as he has himself told ixs, under a severe attack of rhexx- 
matism in the head. In 1797 he describes himself in 
ill health, and as forced to retire on tliat account to the 
“ lonely farmhouse between Poi’lock and London on the 
Exmoor confines of Somerset and Devonshire,” where 
KvMa lOiaii wsin written} 

Thus much is, moi’cover, certain, that xvhatever xvere 
Coleridge’s health and habits during the first two years 
of hi.9 residence at Kc.8wick, his career as a poet — that 
is to say, as a poet of the fii’st order — xvas closed some 
months hofoxe that period had expired. The ode en- 
titled Dejection, to xvhich reference has so often been 
.made, was written on the 4th of April 1802, and the 
evidential importance which attache.s, in cozmection xvith 
the point under inquiry, to this singularly pathetic 

: . . X Were it not for Coleridge’s exjffess slatemont that lie first 
took opium at Kesiviek, one would he inclined to attribute tin; 
sgorgeous but formless iningery of that poem to the affects of the 
stmiuhint. It is certoinly veiy like a nieti'ical veraion of one of 
the pleasant variety of opium-dveam.'i de.aerihed in Do (Jmucay'M 
■spoetieprosec ■ ■ .... 
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Ill 1,ei aiife Lii". heen almost universally reeogniseii. Coio- 
rid-e luis himself cited its most significant passage in 
the Biijfiri’pMii Liicraria as supplying the best deRcriplion 
o: ills mental state at the time when it was written. De 
Quhicey ipiotcs it with appropriate comments in his 
('olc-ridijii (uvl Opium-Eatmj. Its testimony is reverently 
invoiced by tlie poet’s son in the introductory essay pre- 
fixed by him, to his edition of his father’s works. The 
earlier sLaimas arc, however, so noecssary to ihe compre- 
]wu.sion of (.’oleridgo’s mood at this time that a some- 
what long extract must Ire made. In the opening stanza 
he expresses a longing that the .storm rvliieh certain 
atmospheric signs of a delusively calm evening appear to 
promise wight break forth,' so that 

“Those sounds whioli oft have raise 1 me, wliilsfc they 
awed, ■ :• . 

’ And sent my aoul abroad, , : , 

Might now perhaps their Avoided imjmlse give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move .and live." 

And thus, with ever-deepening sadness, tlie poem pro- 
ceeds: ■ . ■ 

“A, grief Avitliont a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stilled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Whieh finds no natural outlet, no relief, ^ 

In word, oi‘ sigh, or tear — 

: O .Lady ! in this wan and heartless mood. 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle Avoo’d, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

■ Tlave. I been giwing on the Avestern sky. 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green ; 

: ,And still I gaze — and Avitli how blank an eye ! 

' Ami those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 

Thai give away their motion to the slar.s ; 

Those stars, that glide behinil them or betAvf ^ 

Noav sparkling, noAV bwlinimed, but alAVays s.-cn . 
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Tow crescent Moon as fixed as if it grew 
in its o’svn cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 

T SCO tlioni all so excellently fair, 

I see, not fed Low beautiful they are ! 

“ My genial spirits Ml, 

Jlnd what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from oil' my breast 1 
It were a vain endetivour, 
ThmighlBhouldgazefore,ver 
On that green light tbat lingers in the west; ; 

1 may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fonutaius are withiu. 

“0 Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! > 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inaniinato cold world allowed 
To the jjoor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth,- 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping tlie earth — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
. A sweet and potent voice, of its own birtb, 

Of all sweet sounds tbc life and elcuumt I 

“0 pure of heart I thou need’at not ask of me 
•* What this strong music in the soul may he ! 

What, avid wherein it doth exist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 

This beautiful and beauty-making power. 

Moy, virtuous Lady ! Joy that ne’er was given, 

■ Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 

Life, and Life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady ! is the spirit and the powei-, 

Which, wedding JSTature to h.s, gives in dower 
A new Earth avid new Heaven, 

,^oSSlirPrv?amt-of by the sensual and the proud — 

•*' rr.-,!y is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 
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Wc. in onraelvcB lejoiee ! 

^\nd thence flows all that clianiis or car or Hglit 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

: Ail colours a suifusion from that light” ■ 

And then follows the much quoted, profoundly toucli- 
iiif;, deeply signilicant stanHa to whicli we Iniro r& 
farred:^ 

. . “ There was a time when, though my path wiis rongli, 
This joj' within me dallied with distress, , 

And all misfortunes ivere but as the stuft' 

Whence Fanej' made me dreams of hap}uiies.= ; 

For hope grerv round me, like the twining vine, 

And fruit?, aiul foliage, nut my own, s-eemed wine. 

But now affliotiona bow me thiwn to earth : 

For care I that they rob me of my mirtli, 

But 0 ! each visitation 

,.f : : Suspends what nature gave mu at my Ijirlh, 

My shaping spirit of Imaginaliou. 

Fur not fo think of what I needs imist feel, 

But to he still and patient, all I can ; 

And haply by abstruse lesearAi to steal 

Fj'om luy own nature all the natural Man— ; 

This was iiiy sole resource, niy only plan : 

Till that which buits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of iny Soul.'’ : 

Sadder lines than these were mover perhaps written 
by anj' pout in description of hi.s own feolinga. And 
wLal gives tlieni their peculiar sadness— us also, of course.' 
their special biogi'.aphical value — ^is that they are noi-^' 
like Shelley’s similarly entitled stanzas, the 
pvession of a passing mood. The}’- are the, 
life change, a veritable threnody over a quite (-as) , 
For tlierc can he no doubt— his whole,- 
goes to show it— that Coleridgc'*®®®”*!’*-^^^!' 

Imagimuion” was in fact doa^"b” 

■ 



Avritteii, To a. man of stronger moral fibre a renascenoo 
of tliG poetical instinct in other forms might, as I iiavo 
suggested above, been possible ; but tho poet of ChrlduM. 
ami the Ancient 3Imner was dead. Tho }nctaphy.siciari 
had taken his place, and was striving, in abstruse re- 
searcli, to live in forgetfulness of the loss. Little niore, 
that is to say, than a. twelvemonth after the com])ositioxi 
of tho second part of Ckristabol the impulse wliich gave 
hirth to it had jjassod away for ever. Opium-taking had 
doubtless begun by this time — may conceivably indeed 
have begun nearly a year before — and the more mood 
of the poem, the temporary phase of feeling which 
directed his mind inwards into deeper reflections on its 
permanent state, is no doubt strongly suggestive, m its 
excessive dejmession, of the terrible reaction which is 
known to follow upon opium-cxcitemcnk But, I con- 
fess, it seems to me improbable that oven the habitual 
use of tho stimulant for so comparatively short a time 
as twelve months could have produced so profound a 
change in Coleridge’s intellectual nature. I cannot but 
think that De Quinoey overstates the case in declaring 
that “opium killed Coleridge as a poet,” though it may 
well be that, after the collapse of licalth, which appears 
‘‘ to me to have been the real mim an/, sans in the matter, 
had killed tho poet as we know him, opium prcreiilod 
'■MS rosurroction in another and it may be but little in- 
ggvform. On the whole, in fact, the most probable 
Life, aisf this all-important era in Coleridge’s life 
Joy, Lady „ tp ]jg jjj course of 180], as 

thirtieth year, a distinct change 
ofby tlie\»*ated possibly, as Mr. Cillnjan 
vc-iv is the sweet voiceXjjis new place of abode — took 



pLu-t. in liifj constiiutioH j f-hat his rheumatic Iialil oi 
l.iouy, anil the rlyspepfiic troubia by whicli it 
aw-Tiinpaiiieil became confirmed; and tliat the iievcrc 
attaclo of the acute form of tho malady ^vhicli he 
iinderwenl; produced auch a pemaneut lom'ring of 
liia vitality and ajiimal spirits as, Jirsl, to extinguislt 
the creative impulse, and f/ien to drive him to the 
physical, anodyne of opium and to the menial stimulaiit 
of metaphysics. 

From the .summer of 1801, at any rate, hi.s mnlurn, 
both of mind and body, appeals to hare grown apace. 
Repeated lot tors from Southey allow us to see how 
deeply concerned he -was at this time about liia friend’s 
c'onditiou. Plans of foreign travel are discussed between 
thorn, and Southey endeavours in vain to .spur his 
stiftering and depressed con'espondont to “ the as,sertion 
of his supremacy” in .some now literary work. But, with 
the excoiJtion of his occasional contributions to tho pre,SB, 
whatever he committed to paper during the-se years exists 
only, if at all, in a fragmentary' form. And his restle.S3- 
ness, continually on tho increase, appears by the end of 
1803 to have become ungovemable. In November of 
that year he eagerly .accepted an offer from Thomas 
Wodgffood to become his companion on a toiu', and he 
spout thi.s and the greater part of tho following month 
ill South Wale.s with some temporary advantage, it 
would seem, to his health and spirits. “Coleridge,” 
writes Mr, Wedgwood to a friend, “is all kindness to 
me, and in prodigious favour here. He is c|uite easy', 
cheoj’ful, and takes great pains to make himself ydeicsmit. 
Ho is willing, indeed desirous, to accompany me to any 
part of ilie globe.” “Coll and I,” he writes on another 



occasion, the abbreviation of name having been suggcstco 
to hhn by Coleridge himself, “hannonise aiuaniiigly,” 
aiul adds that his companion “talces long rainblcs, suit! 
writes a great deal.” Bat the fact that such changes of 
air and scene jiroduced no permanent efieot upon tho 
invalid after his return to his oivn homo app'oais to 
show that now, at any rate, his fatal habit had ohlidjicif 
a firm hold upon him. And his “writing a great; dea! 
resulted” only in the filling of many noto-boolca, and 
perhaps the .slcotehiug out of many of those vast schemes 
of literary labour of which he was destined to leave so 
romarkahlo a cnlloction at hi.s death. One such we find 
him forwarding to Southey in the August of LS03 — 
the plan of a Bibliotheca Britannica, or “History of 
British Literature, bibliographical, biographical, and 
critical,” in eight volumes. The first volume was to 
contain a “complete history of all Welsh, Saxon, and 
Erse books that are not tramslations, but the nativo 
growth of Britain ; ” to accomplish whicli, writes Cole- 
ridge, “ I will with great pleasure join you in learning 
Welsh and Erse.” The second volume was to contain 
the history of English poetry and poeta, including “ail 
prose truly poetical.” Tho third volume “Englisli 
prose, considered as to style, as to eloquence, as to gonei al 
impressiveness ; a history of sty]c.s and manners, their 
causes, their birthplace and parentage, their analy.sis.” 
The fourth volume would take up “ the history of 
metaphysics, theology, medicine, alchemy ; common, 
canon, and Koinan law from Alfred to Henry VH.” The 
fifth would “carry on metaphysics and ethics to the 
present day in tho first half, and comprise in the second 
half the theology of all the refonnors.” In the .sixth and 



Koroii'jj. volamos Avere to be included “all liio ruik'lo.s 
yi-iU (flouthcy) cun get on all the separate svts and 
scioncea that have been treated of in books r-inco l}ic 
fb’foi'uiation j and by this time,” concliulos the ouiliusi- 
ns1ic }>roj(;ct(jr, “the book, it it answered at all, vroiild 
have gidiied .‘kj high a reputation that yon need not fear 
having whom you liked to write the dillcrent articles — 
medicine, surgery, chemistry, etc. ; navigation, travellers’ , 
voyages, etc., etc.” There, is certaiiily a nmlam-lioly 
humour iu tlie formulation of so porteiiLoas a scheme- by 
a man who was at this moment wandering aijolessly 
among the lakes and mountains, unable to settle down 
to any definite piece of literary work, or even to throw 
off a fatal habit, which could not fail, if persevered in, to 
destroy all power of steady application in the future. 
That neither the comic nor the pathetic element in the 
situation was lost upon .Soutihoy is evident from his lialf- 
sarl, half-satirical, wholly winning reply, “ kkmr plan,” 
ho writes, “ is too good, too gigantic, qniie beyond my 
powers. If you had my tolcrnhlo state of hoidlh and 
that love of .steady and productive cmidoymcnt Avhich 
is now grown into a necessary habit with me, if you 
wore to execute and woidd execute it, it -would be 
beyond all doubt tlio most valuable work of any age or 
any country; but I cannot fill up such an outline. No 
man can better feel where ho fails tliau I do, iiiui to 
rely upon you for whole quartos ! Dear (ioleridge, the 
smile that comes with that thought Is a very inelanclLoly 
one : and if Edith saw me now slio would think: rny eyes 
were weak again, when in trath the humour that coveis 
them springs from another caiuse.” A few wceka after 
this intenihaiigo of correspondence (Aderidge was once 



again to prove how far he was from possessing Sonthey’s 
‘‘tolerable state of health'.” Throughout i he whole of 
this year he had been more restless than evoi-. In 
Jtuiuaiy 1803 we find him staying with Soutiiey at 
Bristol, “ sutToving terribly from the climate, and talking 
of going abroad.” A week later ho is at Stowey, plan- 
ning schemes, nob destined to he realised, of foi'eign 
travel with '\i''edgU’-ood. Kotui-ning again to Ko.sn ielc, In; 
started, after a few months’ cpiiesecnoc, on loth August, 
in company with Wordswortli and his sister, for a tour 
in Scotland, hut after a fortnight ho found liimsulf too 
ill to proceed. The autumn rains set in, mid “poor 
Coleridge,” writes Miss Wordsworth, “being very 
unwell, determined to scud his clothes to Edinburgh, 
and make the best of his way thither, being afraid to 
face much wet weather in an open carriage,” It is 
possible, however, that his return to Keswick may have 
been hastened by the circumstance that Southey, who 
had paid a brief visit to the Lake country two years 
before, was expected in a few days at the house ■which - 
was destined to be his abode for the longest portion of 
his life. He arrived at Greta Hall on 7 th September 
1803, and from time to time during the next six months 
his covrespondonco gives ns occasional glimpses of 
ColeridgeAs melancholy state. At tlje end of Dociiinher, 
liis health growing steadily wor.se, ho conceived the pro- 
ject of a voyage to Madeira, and quitted Keswick with 
the intention, after paying a. short visit, to the Words^ 
worths, of betaking himself to London to make prepara- 
tions. His stay at Grasmere, however, ■was longer than 
he had counted on, “ lie was detained for a month by a 
: severe attack of illness, induced, if his description is to 



be relied on, by. tlie .use of ■narcotics,!';, TJrisnspicious of 
Iho caiiao, Mrs. and Miss Wordswortli nursed liini v.itl! 
tie; ten(leref5t afl'ection, while tho poet hiniself, neiedly a 
jiiu'sinjfMiioiis man, forced i!])on liim, to use ('olerJd;.'!.''.-! 

■ uvij words, a liiindrcd pounds in the event of his going 
to Madeira, and his friend ytuai'fc olirorcd to hefriend 
him." .From Grasmere ho wont to Idverpocd, whore hii 
spent, a i)lca,sant week with his ohl Dnitaihin tiii'iid, Dr. 
Crompton, and arj'ivcdin Loncloir at tho clo.se of 1803, 
Here, however, his plans Avere changed. Malta Avas 
E;ub.stitni,ed for Madeira, in response to an invitation from 
hi.s friend Mr., afterwards Sir John, Stoddart, then 
I'csident as judge in the Mediterranean island. By 13th 
March, as atc gather from the Southey cori'o.sjjondence, 
the change of arrangements had honu made. Two days 
afterAA'ards ho receives a letter of vahaliction fi'oin his 
“old friend and brother” at Greta Hall, and on 2d April 
180-t, he sailed fronr England in tlio dvopjAing 

anchoi’ sixteen days later in Valetta harbour. 

! :Sfe Miss Mctoyiml (A Cf-i-oii,p of EngUAImai, p. 22!i). 
i OAddflftfie, , however, on. .any point otherwise doubtful in Colaridgo's' 
liiatM'y should be viieeived with eantiou, as tier osi.iiunti* oi' thci 
tiOBt eertainly errs sonievyliat on tlio side of excessive I'lav.slinass. . ; 



CHAPTEE VI, 


Stay at Malta — Its injurious effects — Bctum to England™- 
Meeting adth Do Quincey — Residence in Loudon — 

' [1800-1809.] - ■ . / 

IsEVER was human being destined po sadly and signally 
to illustrate the aelum nmi aninium. aphorism us the 
unhappy passenger on the Speedwell. Southey shall 
desci'ihe his condition when he loft England j and 
his own pathetic lines to William Wordsworth will 
picture him to us on his return. “ You are in great 
measure right about Coleridge,” writes the former to 
his friciid Kielrman, “he is worse in body than you 
seem to believe; hut the m.‘iin cause lie.s in his own 
niiinagonrent of himself, or rather want of inanagomcnh. 
Ilis mind is in a perpetual St. Vitus’s dance — eternal 
activitj’^ without action. At tinies he feels niortifierl 
that ho should have done so little, hut this feeling never 
produces any exertion. ‘I will begin to-morrow,' he 
says, and thus he has been all his lifelong letting to d.ay 
.slip. lie has had no heavy calamities in life, and so 
eoniiive.s to be miserable about trifles. Pooi' fellow, 
there is no one thing which gives me so much ])ain as 
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tlio 'ffilncsalng .such a waste of uiiequallod powerji,” 
Then, aitor recalling the case of a highly pronnsiiif; 
.schoolfellow, who ]i,ad made shipwreck of his life, ami 
whom “ a few individuals only reiiiornhcr with a sort of 
horror iiiid affection, which jnsfc servos to make tl'.ria 
inolaiicholy whenever thej^ think of him or lucjilion liis 
name,” he adds : “This will not he the. case with 
(■kiloridge; the rEy/crfo mmhrt will he found if ho. docs 
not die early : hnt having .so much to do, so many orrort’. 
to wood out of the world which he is capable of eradi- 
cating, if he doe.s die without doing his work, it would 
half break iiiy heart, for no human being has had more 
talents alIottc<l.” Such beijig his closest friend's account 
of him, and knowing, as -wo now do (what Southey per- 
haps had no suspicion of at the time), the chief if not the 
sole or original cause of his morally nervele.ss condition, 
it is impossible not to feel that he did the W'orst pos.sible 
thing for himself in taking this journey to Malta. In 
quitting England he cut him, self off from those la.st 
possibilities of self -conquest which the society and 
counsels of his friends might otherwise have afforded 
him, and the consequeneos were, it is to be feared, 
disastrous. After De Quincey’s incredibly cool assertion 
that it was “notorious that Coleridge began the ii.so of 
iqiiuni, not. ns a relief from any bodily pain or nervous 
iniiations, since his constitution was strong and excnl- 
leiifc (!), but a.s a source of luxurious scn.sj:ition.s,” wo 
must receive anything which he has to say on this 
jiarticular point with the ntmo.st caution ; but tliere is 
only too much plausibility in his statement that, Oole- 
ridge being necossa.fily thrown, while at Malt, a, “ a good 
deal upon his own resources in the narrow society' of a 
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garrison, 3u’ there confirmed and cherished . . . his 
hahit- of talcing opium in large quantities.” Cc'utiiuy 
to his expectations, moreover, the Maltese climate fallcl 
to hmicfit him. A.t first, indeed, he did experience stmui 
fooling of relief, but aftenvards, according to Mr. Gill- 
man, ho spoke of hi.s rheumatic limbs as “lihilcss tools,” 
and of the “violent pains in life bowels, rvhich neither 
opium, elhcr, nor popperniiut combined could relieve,” 
Occupation, however, was not wanting to him, if 
occupation could liave availed in the then advanced 
stage of liis ease. He earlj>- made the acquaintance of 
the governor of the island, Sir Alexander Ball, who, 
having just lost his secretary by death, requested Cole- 
ridge to undertake that ofiicial’s duties until his successor 
should be appointed. By this arrangement the governor 
and the public service in all likelihood profited more 
than the provisional secretary; for Coleridge’s literary 
abilities proved very serviceable in the department of 
diplomatic correspondence. The dignities of the office, 
Mr. Gillman tells us, no doubt on Coleridge’s own 
authority, “he never attempted to support; he was 
greatly uinioyed at what he thought its unnecessary 
parade, and he petitioned Sir Alexander Ball to lio 
■relieved from it,” The purely mechanical duties of the 
post, too, appear to have troubled him. lie complains, 
ill one of the journals which he kept during this period, 
of having been “ for months past incessantly employed iii 
official tasks, subscribing, examining, administering oaths, 
auditing, etc.” On the whole it would .seem that the 
burden of his secretarial employment, though doidfiloHs 
it would have been found light enough by any one 
accustomed to public business, was rather a wcaiiiiess 



to tho flesh than a distraction to tho mind; while in tiui 
jacantiino a now syraptoni of disordoi- — diliiiailty of 
braathing, to whicli he was alwaj's afterwards subjeotr— 
began to manifest itself iu his ease. Probably he was 
glad onongdi — relieved, in more ihiiii ojie sense of t)i(! 
rvord — when, in the autumn of 1805, the new aecu'etaiy 
arrivod at Malta to take his place. 

On 27th (Septernhiir Coleridge quitted the island on 
hi.s honiev/ai’d journey rid Italy, stopping for a short 
time at Syracuse on his way. At Naples, wliich he 
reached on the 15 th of Docoinhor, lie made a longer stay, 
and in Eomo his sojourn lasted some months, Unfor- 
tunately, for a reason which will presently appear^ there 
remains no written record of liis impressions of the 
Eternal City ; and tliough Mr. Gillman assures ns that 
the gap is “ partly filled by his own verbal account, 
repeated at various times to the -widtor of this memoir,” 
the public of to-day is onl}'- indebted to “ the writer of 
this nicmoii'” for the not very starlling information that 
Coleridge, “ wliile in Romo, was actively employed in 
visiting the groat works of art, statues^ pictures, build- 
ings, palaces, etc. etc., observations on which he minuted 
down for publication.” It is somewhat more intcrostiiig 
to learn that ho made the acquaintance of many literary 
and artistic notahilities at that time congregiiLed there, 
including Ticck, the German poet anrl noveJi.st, and tho 
'Vmerican painter Alston, to whose skill we owe wlmt is 
requited to be tho host of hi.s many not easily reconcil- 
able portraits. The loss of his Roman menioraiula vas 
indirectly brought about by a singular incident, his 
account of which has met with some undc.sem’cd ridicule 
at the hands of Tory criticism. When about to quit 



Eoino for England ''vid S>vitaerlaiid and Germany iis 
took the prccantiou of inquiring of Baron von Hnniljoldt, 
laorhor of the traveller, and fclicn Prussian Minister at 
tiio Court of Eome, whether the proposed route was 
safe, and was liy him informed that he would do well to 
keep out of the reacli of Bonaparte, who was meditating 
the seizure of his person. According to Coleridge, 
indeed, an order for his arrest had actually heen trans- 
mitted to Home, and he was only .saved fioni its execu- 
tion by the connivance of the “good old Pope,'’ Pius 
VII., who sent him a passport and counselled his imme- 
diate flight. Hastening to Leghorn, he discovered an 
American vessel ready to sail for England, on board of 
which ho embarked. On the voyage she was chased by 
a Erench vessel, which so alarmed the captain that he 
compelled Coleridge to throw his papers, including these 
precious MSS., overboard. Tho wrath of the First 
Consul against him was supposed to have been excited, 
by hi.s eoutributious to the Mmninr/ Pod, an hypothesis 
which Do Qiiincey reason.ably finds by no means so 
ridiculous as it appeared to a certain writer in Blfukwmvl, 
who treated it as the “very consummation of moon- 
.struek vanity,” and compared it to “John Deimis’f; 
frenzy in retreating from the sea-coast under the belief 
that Louis XIV. had commissioned commissaries to huicl 
on the English shore and make a dash at his person.” 
It must be remembered, however, that Mr. Fox, to whose 
statement on such a point Napoleon would be likely to 
attach especial weight, had declared in the House of 
Commons that the rupture of the Peace of Amiens had 
been brought about by certain e.ssays in the ilornhi'j 
Pud, and there is certainly no reason to believe that a 
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lyianh whoso animosiliy, against litovaiy or quarn-literfiry 
f!i3fiai]a?it-3 ranged from Madame dc Stai?]. down, lo tlia 
liookfiellor Palm would have regaixled Jjinu of CoJsi- 
rid'-o’s I'cimtation in letters as henoath the stoop o^' hie. 
vengeance/ ' : ' ’ ' ' 

After ail absence' ol two years and a half Coleridge 
anived in .England in August lilOd. TJiat his then 
condition of mind and body rva.s a [irofoundly niisoruhhi 
one, and tliat he liimsclf was'acntely conscious of it, 'ivill 
be seen later on in certain extracts from his eorrespond- 
eace ; but his own lAnes to JFUliam IFordninrlh — linos 
“ composed on the night after Ida recitation of a poem 
on the growth of a-ii iudividiia.1 mind”' — conta-in an even 
more tragic expres,sion of his state. It was Wordsworth’s 
pensive retro.spoct of their earlier years together which 
av/oke the bitterest ])aiigs of self-reproach in his souij 
and rnaing from it the cry w'hich follows : — 

All ! as I listened with a lioart forlorn 
The, pulsus of my being beat anew : 

And even as life returns upon the drowned. 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains — 

Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
1’urbulent, rvitb an outcry in the heart ; 

And foar.s self-willed, that rdniiincd the eye nf hope ; 

/ . And hope that .scarce rvonld know itself from fear ; . , , ^ 

Sense of past youth, and manhood come in \'aiu, 

■A.nd genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 

And rill W'hich I had culled in. wood- w'nlks wild, 

And all wdiich patient toil had reared, and all, 

C!ommunc with thee had opened out — but llowcrs 
Strewn on niy corse, and borne upon uiy bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave!” 

A dismal and despairing sfirain indeed, but, the 
sit.ual.ion unhappily was not leas desperate. VYc ate, in 



ffwi, ('uloi'ing upon that period of Colorid.t^c’s life — a 
period, roughly spealdng, of about ten years — 'tidiiclj no 
arlrniror of his genhia, no lover of English letters, no one, 
it niig'lit even be said, who wishes to think well of human 
nature, can ever contemplate without ])am. His history 
frciin ihc day of his lauding in England in August ISOli 
till tlio day when ho entered Mr, Gillmanh houBC in 
1816 is one long and miserable story of self-indulgence 
and self-reinoach, of lost opportimities, of neglected 
duties, of unfinished undertakings. His movements 
and his occupation for the first year after his return are 
not now traceable with exactitude, hut his time was 
apparently spent partly in London and pai’tly at ' 
Grasmere and Keswick. When in London, Mr. Stuart, 
who had now become proprietor of the Coimer, allowed 
him to occupy rooms at the office of that newspaper to 
save him expense; and Coleridge, though his regular 
connection -with the Courier did not begin till some yeans 
afterwards, may po.ssibly have repaid the accommodation 
by occasional contributions or by assistance to its editoi' 
m some other form. It seems certain, at any rate, that ' 
if he was earning no income in this way he wa.s earning 
none at all. His fi'iend and patron, Mr. Thomas Wedg- 
wood, liad died while he was in Malta; hut the full 
pension of £150 per annum bestowed upon him by the 
two hrothens jointly continued to he paid to him by 
Josiah, the. senior. Coleridge, however, had landed in 
England in ignorance of his patron’s death. He bad 
wholly neglected to keep up any correspondence with the 
Wedgwoods during his stay in Malta, and though 
“dvoudfully affected” by it, as Mi'. Poole records, he 
seems to have alloived nearly a year to elapse before 
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cGiummiicating with fcho surviving brother. The letter 
which he then WT’oto deserves quotation, not only ss 
lostiinouy to Ills i>hysical and pomniary condition on iiis 
.•trrival in England, but as airorJing a disi.rnssing pictifi'f= 
of till) morbid state of liis emotions and tbo eufochled 
condition of his will.. ‘^As to tbo reasons for my 
silonoo, they are,” he incoherently begins, iinjio.ssible, 
and the numbers of the amses of it, with the, alinost 
weekly expectation for the last eight, months of receiving 
my hooks, manusciipts, etc. from Malta, has been it,self 
a canso of increasing tbo procrastination which constant 
ill health, do,spomloncy, domestic distractions, and em- 
barrassment from accidents, oqnally unconnected with 
my w'ill or conduct” [every c.ause nientionod, it will be 
seen, but the true one], “ had already seated deoji in my 
very muscles, as it were. I do not mean to accuse mj- 
self of idleness — I have enough of self-crirninatioii with- 
out adding imaginary articles — but in all things that 
affect my moral feelings I have sunk under such a 
strange cowardice of pain tliat I have not unfreqneiitly 
kept letters from persons dear* to me for weeks together 
unoponed. After a most miserable passage from Leglmrn 
of fifty-five days, during which my life wms twice given- 
over, 1 found myself again in my native country, ill, 
pciinilcas, and w’orso than homclos.s. [ had Ijeon near 
a month in tlu) country before T ventured or could 
.suimuon courage enough to ask a question concerning 
you and yours, and yet God Almighty knows tliat every 
hour tiio thought had been gnawing at my heart, 1 
then for the first time hoard of that event which 
.sounded, like rny own knell, wdtliout its natnnil hojio ..r 
tic/ise 0.1 rest, Such shall I ho (is the tliouglii rlmt 
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haunts nie)j hut 0 1 not such j 0 ! witli what a diflerent ^ 
retrospect ! But I owe it to justice to say, Riich ^'ood 
I truly can do myself, etc,, etc.” The rest of thi.s pain- 
fully inarticulate letter i.s filled with furtlicr coriiplftinls 
of ill health, with further ifrotestations of ir'j'c.spojisihility 
for the neglect of flutio.?, and with pi'onii.scs, never to he 
fulfilled, of composing or a.ssisting others to compose a 
memoir of Thomas Wedgwood, who, in addition to his 
general repute as a man of culture, ha<l made a special 
mark hy liis speculations in psychology. 

The singular expression, “wor.se than homeless,” and 
the reference to domestic distractions, appear to indicate 
that some estrangement had already set in between 
Coleridge and liis wife. De Quineey’s testimony to its 
existence at the time (a month or so later) when be 
made Coleridge's acriuaintanco may, subject to the usual 
deductions, he accepted as trustworthy ; and, of course, 
for aught we know, it may then have been already of some 
years’ standing. That the provocation to it on the hus- 
band’s part may be so far antedated is at least a reason- 
able conjecture. There may be nothing — in all likelilmod 
tliere is nothing — -worth attention in Do Quincey's gossij) 
about the young lady, “intellectually very much superior 
to Mrs. Coleridge, who became a neighbour and daily com- 
panion of Coleridge’s walks ” at Keswick. But if there 
be no foundation for his remarks on “ the mischiefs of a 
situation which exposed Mrs. Coleridge to an invidious 
comparison witli a more intellectual person,” there is 
undoubtedly plenty of point in the immediately follow- 
ing observation that “it. was most unfortunate for Cole- 
ridge himself to be continually compared -svitli one so 
ideally correct and regular in his habits as .Mr. Southey.” 


vi-l MRS. COLKRJPOH. li;. 

‘■.['hii of female jealousy a.^suve{lly did not need 

to 1.10 eixl.led into play to aecount for the alloiuitiou of 
Mrs. Coleridge from her husliaiicl. Mis. Cuvlyle luis 
loft on record her pathetic lament over the fate of a 
woman irlio marries a man of genius; hut a man of 
gonius of the coldly ' soHisli and exacting typo of the 
Chcl.sca pliiloMophnr would xirobahly he a less severe 
burden to a ■woman of housewifely iii.stijicts tliim the 
weak, unmethodical, irro.soluto, shiftles.s heing that Cole- 
ridge had by tills time become. After the arrival of 
the Southoy.?, Mrs. Coleridge would indeed have been 
more than human if she had not looked with an envious 
eye upon the contrast between her .sister Edith’s lot and 
her own. For this would give her the added pang of 
perceiving that she was specially unlucky in the matter, 
and that men of genius could (“ if they chose,” as she 
would probably, though not perhaps quite justly have 
put it) malcc very good husbands indeed. If one poet 
could finish liis poems, and pay his tradesmen’s bills, 
and work steadily for tho publishers in his own lionse 
without the necessity of periodical ilittings to various 
parts of tho United Kingdom or the Oontiriont, why, so 
could another. With such reflections as these Mrs. 
Coleridge’s mind was no doubt sadly Inisy during the 
enrly years of her residence at the Lakc.s, and, since their 
causes did not diriiinish hut rather increased in intensity 
as time wont on, the estrangement between them— or 
rather, to do Coleridge justice, her estrangement from 
her husband — had, by 1806 , no doubt become complete. 
The fatal habit which oven up to this time secins to 
iiave boon unknown to most of his friends coidd liardly 
liavo been a secret to his wife, and his four or live 
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years of slaA'-cry to it may well have worn out Iioi' 
/.'■patience..' /"■ ■■,"■■".■■ 

Thi,=j single ciiu.se indeod, naraoly, Coleridge’s addiC' 
lioji to ojaum, i.s quite sufficient, through the hintiiliatinus, 
discomfort, and privations, pecuniary and otherwise, 
for wliich the vice wa.s no doubt mediately or in)uiO' 
diately rospouaible, to account for the uahfqipy issuii 
of a union which undoubtedly wa.s one of loi'o to begin 
with,' and which seems to have retained that oharaister 
for at lea.sfc six years of its cour.so. We have noted tlje 
language of warm affection in which the “beloved 
Sara ” is spoken of in the early poems, and up to the 
time of Coleridge’s stay in Germany his feelings towards 
his wife remained evidentlj^ unchanged. To his chiidren, 
of whom three out of tho four bom to him. had survived, 
he was deeply attached ; and the remarkable promise 
displayed by tho oldest sou, Hartley, and his youngest 
child and only daughter, Sara, made them objects of no 
loss interest to his intellect than to his heart. “ Hartley,” 
he writes to Mr. Poole in 1803, “is a strange, strange 
boy, exqui.sitely wild, an utter visionary ; like the moon 
among thin clouds, he moves in a circle of liglit of his 
own making. He aloiio is a light of his own.” Ami of 
his daughter in the same poetic strain ; “ My meek little 
Sara is a remarkably interesting baby, with the finest 
possible .skin, and large blue eyes, and she smiles a.s if 
she wmre basking in a sunshine as mild as moonlight of 
her own quiet happiness.” Derwent, a less reniarkablo 
but no le.ss attractive child than his brother and sister 
(whom he w^as destined long to sinwive), hold an otpui! 
place in his father’s affections. Yet all these interwoven 
iullueucos— a deep love of his children and a Hiucore 



flU af'jiiucnt to liis wife, of ■n'liom, indcefl, ho never ceaseil 
to Kiicul-.' with respect aiul regard — Avere as poAVeiicjs ns 
ill so many thousands of other, cases they hai'e been, to 
iirace an enfochlod will to the task of self-rofoiin. <11 
liSO’/ “re.ipoct and regard” had manifestly tiijcen the 
place of any Avarmer feeling in his mind. Laror 011 in 
the , letter, ahove quoted he say.s, “ In less than a Aroektl 
go doAvii to Oltery, Avilh my children and iheir mother, 
from a sense of duty” {Lti, to his hrothcr, the liev. 
(leoi'gc (loleridge, Aidio laid sueceodeil his father as head 
master 'of the Otteiy St. Mary Gframinar School)' " as 
far as it affects my.self, and from a promise made to Mrs. 
Coleridge, as far as it uflects her, and indeed of a debt 
of respect to her for lier many praiseworthy qualities.” 
When husbands and Avives lake to liquidating debts 
of this kind, Jiiul in this spirit, it is pretty conclush'c 
evidence that all other acconuts botAveeii tlusiu are 
hlosed. ", ' ' 

The letter from Avliich these extracts have been taken 
AA'as Aratten from Aisholt near BridgoAvater, Avhere Cole- 
ridge wa.s then .staying, AAuth his Avifo and children, as 
the guest of a .Mr. Pi-iee j and his friend Poole’s descrip- 
tion to Jos lah WedgAVood of his state at that time is 
significant as shoAving that some at least of his intimate 
acquaintances had no suspicion of the ro.'(l cause of liis 
Tiodily and mental disoiders. “I admire liini," Poole 
imtes, “and pity him more than CAmr. Mis infoiirndion 
is nnu'.li extended, the gi-tni qualities of his mind 
heightoned and bettor disciplineil, hut alas ! Lis hcnltii 
is much Aveakev, and his groat failing, procrastinatioji, or 
the incapability of acting agreeably to his Avinh and will, 
inhch ihe,reaaed.’’ , . : i " : 
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Wlieilier the proniisnd visit to Ofctery ilui'y vras 
over v'ii'id there is no roeorcl to show, Ivut at the end of 
July 1807 wo again hear of the Colericlgea at tiio house 
of a Mr. Chubb, a descendant of the Deist, at Dridge- 
water ; and here it was tliat Do Quincoy', after having 
endeavoured in vain to run the jwet to earth at Btowey, 
where he had heen staying with Mi-. Poole, and whence 
he had gone to pay a short visit to Lord liigmont, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an introduction to liini. The 
characteristic passage in which the younger man de- 
scribes their first meeting is too long for quotation, and 
it is to be hoped too well known to need it : his vivid 
and acute critici.sm of Coleridge’s conversation may be 
more appropriately cited hereafter. His evidence as to the 
conjugal relations of Coleridge and his wife has been 
already discussed; and the last remaining point of 
inLereat about this memoi'ablc intj-oduction is the testi- 
mony which it incidentally affords to De Qnincey’s 
genuine and generous instinct of hero-worship, and to 
the depth of Coleridge’s pecuniary embarrassments. 
The loan of J300, which the poet’s enthu.siastic admirer 
insisted on Cottle’s conveying to him as from an unknown 
“young man of fortune who admired his talents,” should 
cover a niultitude of De Qnincey’s snhseqnent sins. It 
was indeed only upon Cottle’s urgent representation tliat 
he had conKcnted to reduce the sum from £.500 to .£500. 
Nor does there seem any doubt of his having honestly 
attempted to conceal his own identity with tlie nuineiess 
benefactor, though, according to his own later account, he 
failed.! 

* “ lu .1 Icitw written Ijy him (Coleridgi;) about fii'teci) yoiirs 
iifler tb.it liitie, 1 found that he had become iiwaro of idJ the eh'- 



Ti.] MEETING WITH DU QtilNOEY. Jli) 

'riiis occurred in Kovoinber 1807, and in the pi-evioviB 
month Do Q.uincoy had been able to rendiu' ('.'olcridgis a 
luinor sovvico, while at the same 1110111(011 ynitilying a, 
long cherished wish of his own. Mrs. CSdcfidgo was 
about to return Avith her children to Keswick, but her 
husband, not yet muster of this .£;30() windfall, and 
undoulitedly at his ivits’ end for money, was arranging 
for a course of locturc-s to bo delivered at the .heyol 
Iii.stitution early in the ensuing year, and could not aceoni- 
pany them. Do Qnincey offered accordingly to be their 
escort, and duly' conducted them to Wordsworth’s house, 
thus mahing the acquaintance of the second of his tovo 
groat poetical idols within a few inonth.s of paying lii.s 
first homage to the other. In February 1808 Coleridge 
again took up his abode in London at his old free 
quarter.^ in the Courier oflice, and began the delivery of 
a promised scries of sixteen Iectnre.s 011 Poetry and the 
Fine Arts. “ I ivish you could .see him," again writes 
Poole to Wedgwooi’l, “ you -would pity and admire. He 
is much improved, but has still less imlnntaiy power 
than ever. Yet ha is so committed that I think he 
must deliver these lectures.” Considering that the 
;uit}ioritie.s of the ] loyal Imstitiitjon had agreed to pay 
him. one lumdred guineas for delivering the lectures, ho 
undoubtedly ivas more or less “ committed and liLs 
voluntary ])owei‘, however small, might he safely sup- 
posed to bo cipial to the task of fulfilling a contract. 
Put to got the lecturer into the lecture-room does not 
amount to much more than bringing the horse to the 
water. You can no more make the one drink than you 
I’eriiaps, liowover, no very great indiscretion on Mr. Cottle’s part 
was needl'd to eiKilde Coloriilgo to. truce, tlic loan to so unleut u: 
vouiie iidmiver and 'disciple. ’ . , • 
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can proveiii the other from sending Li.s audieiKa; aM’;iy 
thirsi.j'. Coleridge’s lectures on Poetry tiud tlu) .hiue 
Arts vere confused, ill arranged, and gmiorally dis- 
appointing to the last degree. Sonic.timcs it was nut 
even possible to bring the horse to the water. : Charles ■ 
Lamb writes to Manning on tlio 20tli of Feliriiary L'-Oy 
(early days indeed) that Coleridge had only dcliM'i'cd 
two lectures, aud that though "two more were intoiidcJ, 
he did not come.” De Quincey writes of “dismissals of 
audienco after audience, with plc.as of illness; and on 
; many of his lectoe - days I have seen all Albemarle 
Street dosed hy a lock of carriages filled with women of 
distinction, until the servants of the Institution or their 
own footmen advamsed to the carriage - doors with the 
intelligence that Mr. Coleridge had heeu suddenly taken 
ill.” Naturally there came a time when the “w'oineu 
of distinction ” began to tire of this treatment. “ 'Fho 
plea, which at first had been received with expressions of 
concern, repeated too often began to rouse disgust. 
Many in anger, and some in real uncertainty whether it 
would not he trouble thromi away, co.ascd to attend.” 
And what Do Quincey has to say of the lectures them- 
selves when they did hy chance get delivenal is no less 
melancholy. “ The lecturer’s iippoarauc.e,” he says, “ was 
geuerally that of a man struggling with pain and over- 
mastering illness.” , . , 

“Hi.« lijis were baked with leveri.sh heat, and often blade 
in colour; and in spite of the water wddoh he coutinued 
drinking through the whole course of the Icclnrc, lie often 
.'■•ec-med to labour under an almost paralytic inability In 
raise tlie upper jaw from the lower ’’.[Lc. I suppose io move. 

» the ; lower jaw]. : In such a state it is clear that . nothing 
could save the lecture itself from reflecting his own feebhmew 
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and esliaiistion except the advantage of having Imeit precdiB- 
].(',;>ed ill some kapjner mood. Hut that iiuvov hapjnoicl : 
most unfortunately, he relied .on his os'stenij'iore ahiliw to 
carry him through. Now, had he. been:iii spirits, or liiid he 
. gathered aiiiiMation and.' kindled hy his. own emotion,, no 
^ written , loetuve co'nld have been more dlectiial tl mil on e of, ' 
Ills unpremeditated collog^uial hai*augue.s.‘ But eitlier lie was 
depressed originally below the point from which retiHceiit was 
po.ssible, or else this reactioii was intercepted, by coutiniial : 
disgiiCl from looking back upion his own ill success; for : 
assuredly he never once recovered that free and eloquent - 
.movement of thought which: he could commaiid at riny time, 
in a private . comjiany. The passages he read, moreovezv in . 
t’lliisirating his doctrines, were geneiiilly unhappily chosen, ■ 
because c]io.sen at Imphacard, fi-om the dilticiilly of tinding at 
a moment’s summons these pn.'.snges which his purpose 
recpiired. Nor do I reuicmhor any that produced much 
elfect except two or throe which 1 myself pul ready marked 
into hisi liands among the Metrical liowiance^, edited by 
Ililsoii. Generally speaking, the selections were as injudi- 
..’'ciou.s and as inapiiropuate us they wore ill deli vered, . : for. , 
tiAinong Oolerklge’s aecompdishments good reading iva.s.iiot one. 
lie had neither voice (so at least 1 thought) nor management 
.pf voioe, .;' This defeet is imfortimate in a publio leotui'er,: for ,. 
:lt is iiiconocivable how much weight and eflectual pathos: can. 
he comniunicated hy, sonorous depth and ' melodiiitis .cjidoiice. .;: : 
of tlic liumau voice to sentiments the mo.st trivial ; ^ uoi’, on 
the other bfoid, how the grandest uRi cnmsoulatcd liy a style 
of reading which .fails in distrihuting the liglihs and shadows 
. of a musical intoiiatioji. However, this defect chiefly con- - 
eerned the immediate iiniireasion ; the most atllicting to a ■ 
Mend of Coleridge’s was the. entire ahsence of . his. own : 
’peculiar and majestic intellectj no heart, no soul, was in 
: anything lie said ; no strength of feeling m,i.'ccariiiig :miivor- :: : 


: . ' The justice of this criticism; will, be acknowledged by those 
many: pnrsons whom Mr, Bright's great elocutionary ekill has 
oceasionclly deluded into :imagmiiig that the very conmionx>lac,» 
verso which the famous .ora.tor has . been: often known to : quote 
with ivhnimtion is poetry of a'high order. 
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iiiil Ivufhs. no power of originality or cnmp:is>-3 of nini-.-'l 
irelatidns in his novelties,— all 'was a poor, faint reflection / 
from pearls once scattered on tlio liighway by iiimsolf in the 
prodigality of his early opnlence— a mendicant dependeneti 
on the alms drojiped fraui his own overflowing treatiury of 
i happier times.” 

Savore as is this censure of the leotures, tliere is 
unhappily no good ground for disputing its substaniial 
justice. And the inferences which it suggests are only 
too painfully plain. One can well understand Cole- 
ridge’s being an ineffective lecturer, and no failure in 
this respect, however conspicuous, would necessarily 
force us to the liypotheisis of physical disability. But a 
Coleridge who could no more compose a lecture than he 
could deliver one — a Coleridge who could neither rvrite 
nor extemporise anything specially remarkable on a 
subject so congenial to him as tliat of Euglisli poetry — 
must assuredly have spent most of his time, whethei' in the , 
lecture-room or out of it, in a state of incapacity for .sus- 
tained intellectual effort De Quincey’s humorous accoun t 
of the lecturer’s shiftless untidj'- life at the (Jcmriei' office, 
and even the Rabelaisian quip wliich Charles Lamb 
throw's at it in the above-quoted letter to Maiming, are 
sufficient indications of his state at this time. “Oh, 
Charles,” he writes to Lamb, early in I'el)riiary, just 
before the course of lectures was to begin, “I am voiy, 
very ill. Fixi.” The sad truth is that, us seems to have 
been alwaj's the case wdth lum when living alone, ho was 
during tliese months of his residence in London more 
constantly .and ho^ielessly under the dominion of opium 
.■thanever. 
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I'eturu to tlic Liikea — .From Keswick fTrasmcre — IVith 

Wonlsv.'ortli at AUaii Bank — Tlio Friend — Quits the 
Lake country for ever. 

[ 1809 - 1810 .] 

Froii the clo.se of this series of lectures in the month of 
May 1808 until the cml of the year it is impossible to 
trace Coleridge’s movemeiits or even to determine the 
nature of his occupation witJi any approach to exactitudes. 
The predmhility is, liorvever, that he remained in London 
at his lodgings in the Cov/rier oHice, and theit he sup- 
ported him.-ielf hy rendering assistance in various ways 
to Air. Daniel Stuart. Wo luiow nothing of him, hovv- 
e\'er, with certainty until we find him once morn at the 
Lalii's in the early })art of the yeai' 1809, hut not in lus 
own home, "il'ords worth had removed from his foniter 
abode at Griisnierc to Allan Hank, a larger Jion.se some 
tiiree-qnartora of a mile distant, and there. {Joleridgo 
took uj) his I'osidcnoe, more, it would seem, iis a per- 
iiumont inmate, of his friend’s house tliiui os a guest. 
1'he .specific cause of tliis migration from Greta Hall to 
Allan Bank does not appear, but all the accessible 
evidouo(>, contoniporaiy and sub, sequent, seouis to jioint 



to tho probabiJity tJiat it was the result of a dofiiiitr- 
breaJt-iip of Golerirlgo’s own home. Ho contiiiriou, ai. 
any rate, to reside in Wordsworth’s house , daring the 
vi’hole seven months of his editorship of tin? Frinni, a 
new venture in periodical literature which he imderiool; 
at tlii.s period ; and wo sliall see that upon h.s failure he 
did not resume hi.s residence at Greta Hall, but quitted 
the Lake country at once and for ever. 

AVo need not take too literally Coleridge’s declaration 
ill the Bio^rcqihki JAkraria that one “main object of his 
in starting tlie Frknd was to establish the philosophical 
distinction betweon the Eeason and tho Understanding.” 
Had this been so, or at least had the periodical been 
actually conducted in confonuity with any such purpose, 
even the chagrined projector himself could scarcely have 
had the face to complain, as Coleridge did very bitterly, 
of tho reception accorded to it by the public. Tho most 
unpractical of thinkers can hardly have imagined th.at 
the “general reader” would “take in” a weekly meta- 
physical journal published at a town in Cmuherland. 
Tlie Friend was not quite so essentially hopeless uii enter- 
prise as that would have been; but the accidents of 
wisinanagomeiit and imprudence soon made it, for all 
practical purposes, sufficiently desperate, i'h'cn the. 
forlorn IFafcImmi, which had boon sot on foot wIkui 
Coleridge liad fourteen years’ less experience of tho world, 
W!i,s hardly urore certainly foredoomed. The first care 
of the founder of the ilrm/id was to select, as tho ]>lace 
of publication, a town exactly twenty-eight miles frosn 
his own abode— -a distance virtually trebled, os Do Quineej’- 
observes, “ by the interposition of Kirkslouo, a motuii.ain 
oidy to bo scaled by a carnage ascent of three miles, 
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iinil so steep iu parts that rvifchout fonr liorsos no solitary 
■ ravolltir o.au persuade the neighhonring inn keepers t o 
eoasey liiin.” 13 ere, JjOwever, at Penrith, “liy svay <if 
jiureiiasing iutolei'able diffionitics at the higlrcsfc price,’’ 
iJoloridgo was advised and actually pej'Siiadcd to set up 
a printer, to buy and lay in a stock of papei'j types, etc., 
instead of resorting to. sonio printer a!r<)ady established 
at a noarer pluco— as, for instance, Kendal^ wliicli was ten 
liiilcs nearer, and connected with Goleridge’s then j/lacu 
(jf residence hy a daily post, whereas at Pouritli there 
was i no post at all. Having thus studiously and 
severely handicapped hiirisclf, the projector of the 
new periodical set to work, upon the strength of what 
seems to have been in great measure a fancy list of 
subscribers, to print and, so far as iiis extraordinary 
arrangements permitted, to circulate his journal. With 
mk<e > sententiousness he warns the readers of the 
Bw/jmpftia TAtemria against tnisLing, in their own case, 
to such a guarantee as ho supposed himself to possess. 

“ You cannot,” lie observes, “be certain tlmt the names 
on a subscription list have hoen put down by auflieient 
authority j oi', .should that he ascertained, it still lemains 
to bo known whctlior they wore not extorted by some 
over-zealous friend’s importiinily; wbethor t.ho subacribeiv 
hiul not yielded lii.s name nioroly from want of courage 
to say no ! and witli the intention of drojipiug tlio work 
a.s soon as possible.” Thus out c)f a hundred p.atrou.s 
who hud been obtained for the Fi'kad by an energctie 
canvasser, “ ninety threw up the publication before the 
fourth number without any notice, though it was well 
known to ihem that hi consequence of the di.stance and 
the .slcnvnc.ss and irregulaiity of the conveyance ” [it is 
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iDiiushig to o1>scrvo tho way in which Coloridgc notes 
these drawbacks of his own creation as though they were 
'‘the act of God”] “ I was compelled to lay in a stock 
of Ktani))cd paper for at least eight weeks beforehaii!!, 
each- sheet of which stood mo in fivepeuco previous to its 
arrival at my pj'inter’s ; though tho subscription luoin'y 
was not to ho received till the twenty-first week aft.er tlui 
commencement of the work; and, lastly, though it wms 
in nine cases ont of ten impracticable for mo to receive 
tho money for two or three uuinhers without paying an 
equal sum for tho postage.” 

Enough appears in this undcsignedly droll account of 
the venture to show pretty clearly that, even had the. 
Friend obtained a reasonable measure of populaiity at 
starting, the flagrant defects in the methods of distribut- 
ing and financing it must have insured its early decease, 
But, as a niatlor of fact, it had no chance of poptilarity 
from tho mxtset. Its first number appeared on 1st August 
1809, and Coleridge, writing to Soutliey on 20th October 
of the same year, speaks of his “original apprehen- 
sion ” that the plan and execution of the Fnmd i,s so 
utterl)' unsuitable to the public taste as to preclude all 
rational hopes of its success. “Much,” he contiimos, 
“might have been done to have made the former 
Tinmliors less so, by tlio intcrpo.sition of others vvrittem 
more expressly for general interest ; " and he promises 
to do his best in future to “ interpose talcs uud whole 
numbers of amusement, which will make the jieriods 
lighter and .shorter.” Meanwhile he begs youtbey to 
write a letter to the Friend in a lively style, rallying its 
editor on “ his Quixotism in expecting that tho public will 
ever pretend to understand his lucubrations or feel uny 
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iiiforast in subjects of such sad anri iinkomjit anticjuitv/’ 
Koutliey, ever good-natured, complied, oven auud Ui!- 
unceasing press of his rvorli, with, the request j and. to 
the letter of lightly'-touched satire whicli lio con/riliuted 
to the Journal lie added a few private lines of frioiidlj 
counsel, strongly urging Coleridge to give two or throe 
amusing numhurs, and he would hear of udniiration on 
every side. “Insert too,” he suggested, “a few more 
poems— any that you have, except C'/wisfaW, for that is 
of too mucli value. And write now that character of 
Bonaparte, announced in former times for ‘to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and to-morroiv.’ ” It was too late, how- 
cvei’, for good advice to be of any avail : the Friend Avas 
past praying for. It lingered on till its twenty-e.ighth 
number, and expired, unlike the JFatchmn, ivithout any 
farcAi'eU to its friends, in the third rveek of March 1810.. 

The ropublication of t]ii.s periodical, or rather selec- 
tions from it, Avhich appeared in 1818 , is hardly perhaps 
described with Justice in Do Quincey’s words as “alto- 
gether and absolutely a new work.” A reader can, at 
a,ny rate, form a pretty fair estimate from it of the style 
and. proliable public attractions of the original issue; 
and a perusal of it, considered in its character as a bid 
for the palvonagc of the genera,! reader, is eertairily 
calculated to o.xcito an iistonishment too deep for u'ords. 
Wo have, of courso, to bear in mind that the standard 
of the readable in our grandfathers’ days Avaa a more 
liberal and tolerant one than it is in our OAvn. In thoso 
days of leisuissly comnnmicatious and sloAvly luomig 
cA'uni.s there was relatively at lea.sfc a far larger public 
for a Avockly issue of moral and philosophical essays, 
under the name of a periodical, than it Avould be found 


oapy (o seuuve at present, '\vhen even a monthly ilii- 
eourso upon things in general requires Jlr, IhiskinV. 
))rilliancy of eloquence, vivacity of humour, and pci- 
petual charm of unexpectedness to carry it off. Still 
the continued to .be read in Coleridge’s day,' 

and people therefore must have had before them a 
perpetual example of what, it was possible to do in tire 
way of conibiniug eutortai7)mont witli in.structiou. Hou’, 
then, it could have entered into the mind, of the most 
sanguine projector to suppose that the lowjiieurs and tlie 
difficulty of the Friend would be patiently borne mth 
for the sake of the solid nutriment which it contained it is 
quite impossible to understand. Even stipposing that a 
weekly, whose avowed object was " to aid in the forma- 
tion of fixed principles in politics, morals; ^and religion,” 
could possibly be floated, even “with literary amuse- 
ments interspersed,” it is evident that very much would 
depend upon the character of tlieso “ aniusemonfcs ” them- 
selves. In the republication of 1817 they appear under 
the heading of “landing-places.” Oiie_of them consists 
of a. parallel between Voltaire and Erasmus, .qiid between 
Rous, scan and Luther, founded, of course, bn"' the re- 
spective attitudes of the two pairs of personages to the 
Eovolntion and the Reformation. Another at the end 
of the scries consists of a caiticisra of, and p,anegyric on, 
Sir Alexander Ball, the governor of Malta Such are 
the landing-places. But how should any reader, v-caried 
with “for ever climbing up the climbing wave” of 
C.'olcridge’s eloquence, have found rest or refreshment on 
one of these uncomfortable little sandbanks? It was 
trac (hat the original issue of the Friend contained 
poetical contributions rvhich do not appear in the in- 
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2mblicaLian ; Imt poetry in itself, or, at any rate, gootl 
poetry, is not a reliof to the overstrained faculties, luid, 
even if it were, the reliof would have been provided at 
too infrequent iriteiTals to affect the general result. 
The fact is, however, that Coleridge’s own theory of his 
duty as a inrblic instructor was in itself fatal to any 
hope of Ms venture proving a commercial success. Even 
when entreated by Sonthey to lighten the ciuiracter of 
the periodical, he accompanies his admission of the 
worldly wisdom of the adrdee with something like a 
protest against such a departure from the severity 
of his original iffan. His object, as he puts it with 
much cogency from his omi uninactical point of view — 
his object being to teach men how to tliink on politic.?, 
religion, and morals, and thinking being a very arduous 
and distasteful busincs,? to the mass of nianldiid, it 
followed that the essays of the Friend (and particularly 
the earlier essay.s, in which the reader required to bo 
“groimded”in hi.s subject) could hardly be ngi’eeablo 
reading. With perfect frankness indeed does lie admit 
in liis 2)ro.spectus that he must “ submit to he tlionghfc 
dull by those who seek amusement only.” He hoped, 
however, as he says in one of Ins earlier essays, to 
become livelier as he rvent on. “The projxu' merit 
of a foundation is its massiveness and solidity. The 
conveniences and ornaments, the gilding and stucco- 
work, the sunshine and sunny prospects, will come 
with the suporsti-ucture.” But tire building, alas ! was 
never destined to bo completed, and the architect had 
his own mi.sgivings about the attractions even of the 
completed edifice. “I dare not flatter myself that any 
ertdeavoui's of niiiio, compatible with the duty I owe to 
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fiiyy to secure at present, when even a month)}' dis- 
course upon things in general requires Air. liuslcin’s 
bfillianey of eloquence, vivacity of humour, mid pci'- 
petual charm of unexpectedness to cany it olf. .Still 
the Sjftnrtntor continued to ho read in Coloridgo’a day, 
and peojde therefore . must have had before tliem a 
perpetual example of rvhat it was poasiblo to do in tho, 
way of combining entertainment witli instruction. How, 
then, it could have entered into tlio mind of the nioh"t 
sanguine projector to suppose that the longueurs and the 
diliiculty of the Friend would bo patiently borne with 
for the salco of tho solid mitrimeiit which it contained it is 
quite impossible to understand. Even supposing thatj, 
weekly, whose avowed object was “ to aid hj the forma- 
tion of fixed principles in politics, morids;“'and religion,” 
could pos-sibly bo floated, even “with literary amuse- 
ments interspersed,” it is evident that very mncli would 
depend upon the character of these “ amusements ” thom- 
sulvos. In tho republication of 1817 they appear under 
.the heading of “ landing-places. ” Ono^ of them consists 
of a parallel between Voltaire and ErasmUS;--;mcl between 
Eoussoau and Luther, founded, of course, ofTtho re- 
s])0cUve attitudes of tho two pairs of personages to the 
Eevolutioii and the Reformation. Another at th(i end 
of the series consists of a criticism of, and panegyric on, 
Sir Alo.vander Ball, the governor of Malta', Such tiro 
the liindiiig-places. .But how should any reader, wearied 
with “ for ever climbing up the climbing wave ” of 
Coleridge’s elocpicnce, have found rest or rofrcslnncnt on 
one of these uncomfortable little sandbanks I it was 
true that the original issue of tho Friend contained 
poetical contributions which do not appear in the re- 



publication j bufc poetry in itself, oiv « t any rate, good 
poetry, is not a relief : to the overstrained faculties, and, 
even if it were, the relief would have been provided at 
too infrequent intervals to aifoct the general result. 
The fact is, however, that Coleridge’s own theory of his 
duty as a public iustructor was in itself fatal to any 
hoiJO of his venture proving a commercial success. Even 
when entreated hy Southey to lighten the character of 
the periodical, lie accoinjMnios hi.s admis.sion of the 
worldly wisdom of the advice with something like a 
protest against such a dopartui’c from the severity 
of his original plan. His object, as he puts it with 
much cogency from his own unpractical point of view— - 
his object being to teach men how to think on politics, 
religion, and morals, and thinldng being a very arduous 
and distasteful business to the mass of mankind, it 
followed that the essays of the Frk'ml (and particularly 
the earlier essays, in which the reader required to he 
“grounded” in his subject) could hardly be agrceiiblo 
reading. With perfect frankness indeed does he admit 
in his prospectus that he inuist “ submit to be thought 
dull by those who sock amuseinont only.” Ho ho])fid, 
however, as ho says in one of his earlier cssay-s, to 
become livelioi’ as he wont on. “The piopov merit 
of a foundation is its massiveness and solidity. The 
conveniences and ornaments, the gilding and stucco- 
worlc, the sunshine and sunny prospects, will come 
with the Bupenstnieture." But tlic building, alas ! was 
never destined to be completed, and the architect had 
his own misgivings about the attractions even of the 
completed edifice. “ I dare not flatter myself that any 
endeavours of mine, compatible with tlui duty I owe to 



the truth and the hope of permanent utility, v.-ill render 
the Friend agreeable to the majority of what iy called 
the reading public. I never expected it. How indeed 
could I when, etc.” Yet, in spite of thestj profes- 
sions, it is clear from the prospectus that Coleridge 
believed in the possibility of obtaining a public for the 
Friend. He says that “ a motive for honourable ambition 
was supplied by the fact that every periodical paper of 
the kind now attempted, which had been conducted 
with zeal and ability, was not only well received at the 
time, hut has become popular ; ” and he seems to regard 
it as a comparatively unimportant circumstance that the 
Friend would be distinguished from “ its celebrated pre- 
decessors, the Spectatm’ and the like,” by the “greater' 
length of the separate essays, by their closer connection’ 
with each other, and by the predominance of one object, 
and the common bearing of all to one end.” It was, of 
course, exactly this plus of prolixity and minus of variety 
which lowered the sum of the Friend's attractions so far 
below that of the Speelaior as to deprive the success of 
Addison of all its value as a precedent. 

Nor is it easy to agi-ee with the editor of the reprint 
of 1 S3 7 that the work, “with all its imperfections, is 
perhaps the most vigorous ” of its author’s compositions, 
That there are passages in it which impress us by their 
force of expression, as well as by subtlety or beauty of 
thought, must of coume bo admitted. It was impossible 
to a man of Coleridge’s literary power that it should be 
otherwise. But “vigorous ” is certainly not the adjective 
which seems to me to suggest itself to an impartial critic 
of these too copious disquisitions. Making every allow- 
ance for their necessary elasticity of scope as being 


clfisigDCU to " prepare and discipline 1<lie student’s mmui 
and intellecktal being, not to propound dogmas and 
tlicorioB for his adoption,” it must, I think, be allowed 
Ihat they arc wanting in that continuity of moveiiieiit 
and co-ordination of parts which, as it seems to rne, entiu’s 
into any intelligible definition of “vigour,” as attrihuted 
to a work of moral and political exposition considered 
as a whole. The writer’s discursiveness i.s too often and 
too vcxationsly felt by the reader to permit of tlie sur- 
vival of any sense of theoreniatic unity in his mind ; he 
soon gives up all attempts at periodical measurement of 
his owm and his author’s progi’ess tow'ards the prescribed 
goal of their journey ; and he resigns himself in this, as 
in so many other of Coleridge’s pro.se works, to a study 
of isolated and detached passages. So treated, however, 
one may freely adnnt that the Fmncl is fully worthy of 
the admiration with whicli Mr. H. N. Coleridge regarded 
it. If not the most vigorous, it is beyond all comparison 
the most characteristic of all his uncle’s porfomances in. 
this field of his multiform activity. In no way could 
the peculiar pregnancy of Coleridge’s tlioughts, the more 
than scholastic subtlety of his dialectic, and the passionate 
fervour of his spirituality be more impressively exhibited 
than liy a well-made selection of hd from the pages of 
: the F’lieiid. 


CHAPTER VOX 


London again — Second rficnurse to jotivnalism — The Oaurier 
articles — The Shakespeare lectures — Production of 
Remorse — At Bristol again as lecturer — Residence at 
Calne—Increasing ill health and eraharrassinent — Re- 
tirement to Mr. Qillnian’.s. 

[ 1810 - 1816 .] 

The life led by Coleridge during the six years next 
ensuing is difficult to trace, even in the barest outline ; 
to give a detailed and circumstantial account of it from 
any ordinarily accessible source of information is im- 
possible. Nor is it, I imagine, very probable that even 
the most exhaustive search among whatever unpriuf.cd 
records may exist in tlie posso.ssion of his friend, s would 
at all completely supjdy the prc.sont lack of biographical 
material. For not only had it become Coleridge’s habit 
to disappear from the sight of his ldn.smen and acquaint- 
ance.s for long ponod,s together; lie had fallen almost 
wholly silent also. They not only ceased to see him, 
hut they ceased to hear of him. lictters addressed to 
him, even on subjects of the greatest importance, would 
I'emain for months unnoticed, and in many inslancfi.s 
would receive no answer at all. His correispondouce 
during the next half-doaen years must have been of the 
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i3cimtu;.';ti iutionnt and the most interraittont chiiKicter, 
;iiid a, liiu^vaplior could hope, therefoce, for but little aid 
in bridging over the large gaps in liis knowledge of this 
jieriocl, even if every extant letter written by Coleridge 
during its continuance were to be given to the world. 

Such lighb too, as is retrospectively thrown upon it l;iy 
Coleridge’s correspondence of a later date is of the most 
fitful dcseriptioii, — scarcely more than serves, in fact, 
for the )-endering of darkness visildo. Even the sudden 
and final departure from tho Lakes it leaves involved in 
as much obscurity as over. Writing to Mr. Thomas 
Allsop from Ramsgate t\velvo years afterward.? (8th 
Oetoher 1822) he says that lie “counts four giasin'ng 
and griping sorrmvs in his past life.” The first of these 
“ was when” [no date given] “tlic vision of a happy home 
sank for over, and it became impossible for me longer 
even to hope for domestic lia[)piness nmlor the name of 
ImsljaKd.” That is plain enough on the whole, though 
it still leaves u.s in so?ne uncertainty as to whether the 
“.sinking of tlie vision” was as gradual as the estrange- 
ment between husband and uofe, or wliotlior ho refers 
to some violent rupture of relations with Mrs. Coleridge, 

‘ CoUimlgo nudo the acfinaiiitance of tliis t'onthmaii, who 
hecamo his eutlmsiastic disciple, in 1818. His cliiof interest for 
ils is tlio faet that for the next Hcveii years lie was Coloridgo’s corre- 
spoudent. Personally, he was a man of little judgment pr eritieid 
discThnuiution, and hi,s sense of tho ridiculous jnay ho mca.sin'e(i 
by tho following passage. Speaking of tho swootness of Charlos 
Lamb’s smile, ho say.s that “them is still one man living, a stoek- 
broker, who has that smile,” and adds: “To those who wish to 
see the only thing loft on mi-th, i/ it is still le/t, of Lamb, his best 
and moat beautiful remain— Ms smile, I will indicate its posse.ssorj 

Mr. of Throgmorton Sti-oot." How tho, original “ pos.sessoi' ” 

of this, aiiparontly assignable. sccufity wotilcl have longed to “feel 
Mr,,Allsop’shead”I ■ 
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possibly precipitating his departure from the Lakes. If 
so, the .second “griping and grasping .sonw ” followed 
very quickly on tho first, for he says that it overtook 
him “on the night of his arrival from Grasmere with 
Mr. and Mrs. Montagu;” while in tho same breath and 
paragraph, and as though undoubtedly referring to the 
same thing, ho speaks of the “destruction of a friend- 
ship of fifteen years when, just at the moment of Fenner 
and Curtis’s (the publi.shers) bankruptcy” (by which 
Coleridge was a heavy loser, but Avhich did not occur 
till seven years afterwards), somebody indicated by 
seven asterisks and possessing an income of £1200 
a-year, was “totally transformed into baseness." There 
is certainly not much light here, any more than in the 
equally enigmatical description of the third sorrow as 
being “in some sort included in the second,” so that 
“ what the former was to friendship the latter was to a 
still more inward bond.” Tho truth is, that all Cole- 
ridge’s references to himself in his later years a,ru 
shrouded in a double obscurity. One veil is thrown 
over them by his deliberate preference for abstract and 
mystical forms of expression, and another perhaps by 
that kind of .sliaineful secretiveness which grows upon 
all men who become the slaves of concealed indulgeucus, 
and which often displays itself on occasions when it ha.', 
no real object to gain of any kind whatever. 

Thus much only we know, that on reaching Ijondon 
in the .summer of 1810 Coleridge became the guest of 
the Montagus, and that, after some months’ le.sideuco 
with them, he left as the immediate result of .some 
diflerence with his host which was never afLerwards 
. composed. Whether it arose from tho somewhat trivial 
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cau&e to which De Qnineey has, admittedly ujioa tho 
(U’idorico of “the learned in literary .scandal,” roferrud 
it, it is now impo-ssiblo to say. But at scuiic time or 
ether, towards the clo.se probably of 1810, or in the 
early months of 1811, Coleridge quitted Mr. .Montagu's 
house for that of Mr. John Morgan, a companion of his 
early Bristol days, and a comnion friend of hi.s and 
Southey’s ; a.nd here, at No. 7 Portland Place, Hammer- 
smith, he was residing when, for the secoiui time, he 
resolved to pre.sent himself to the London public in the 
capacity of lecturer. His services rvore on this occasion 
engaged by the London Philosophical (Society, at Crane 
Court, Fleet (Street, and their prospectus announced tliat 
on Monday, 18th November, Mr. Coleridge would com- 
mence “ a course of lectures on (Shakspeare and Milton, 
in illustration of the principles of poetoy and their appli- 
cation, on grounds of criticism, to the most popular works 
of later English poets, those of the living included. 
After an introductory lecture on false criticism (espe- 
cially in poetry) and on its causes, two-thirds of the 
remaining course,” continues the pi-ospeotirs, “will be 
assigned, 1st, to a philosophical analysi.s and explanation 
of all the principal characters of our great dramatists, as 
Olhcdlo, Falstud', Richard the Third, lago, I-Lmilot, etc., 
and to a critical comparison of Shakspeare in respect of 
dictioji, imagery, managament of the pas.sion.s, judgment 
in the con.struction of his dramas — in short, of all that 
belongs to him as a poet, and as a dramatic poet, with 
his coiitcinpovaries or immediate successors, Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, and in the 
endeavour to dotermiue which of Shakespeare’s merits 
and defects are common to him, with other writers 
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of the same ago, and what remain peculiar to iiis 
'".geltius.” 

A co3i])lo of inontliB before the commcncemont of this 
coui'se, viz. in Soptembor 181], Coleridge seesii.s to liave 
entered into a definite journalistic engiigcraent with Iris 
old editor, Mr. Daniel Stuart, then the proprietor of the 
Gmiriar. It 3va,s not, however, his first counoctioii with 
that journal. He had already piiblishcd at least one 
piece of ver.se iii its colmmis, and two years before, while 
the Frknd was still in existence, ho bad contributed to 
it a so3'ios of lettci's on the struggle of the Spaniai’ds 
against their h’ronch invaders. In these, as though to 
show that under the ashes of his old democratic enthm 
siasm still lived its wonted fires, and that tlie inspiration 
of a popular cause was only needed to reanimate them, 
we find, with, less of the youthful lightness of touch and 
agility of movement, a very near approach to the vigour 
of his early journalistic days. Whater-er may bo 
thought of the historic value of the parallel which lie 
iirstitutcs between the struggle of the Low Countries 
against their tyrant, and that of the Peninsula against 
its usurping coiupieror, it is worked out with remarkable 
ingenuity of completeness. Whole pages of the letters 
are radiant with that steady flame of hatred which, ever 
since the hour of his disillusionment, had glowed in his 
breast at tlic name and thought of I]oua])artc ; and 
whenever he speaks of the Spaniards, of Spanish patriot- 
ism, of the Spanish Cortes, we see that the names of 
“ the people,” of “freedom,” of “popidar assembly,” 
have soma of their old magic for him still. The follow- 
ing passage is almost pathetic in its reminder of the 
days of 170'2, before that modern Leonidas, the young 
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Frijiicli j^l!})ablic, had dogeneiuled into the Xerxus of the 
Empire. 

“ The power winch raised nj), estahlished, and enrichod (he 
lJuteli i'ej)iil)lic, — the same mighty power is no less at work 
in the present stragglemf the^Spaiiish nation, a power which; 
moehs the calculations, of oidinary statecraft too subtle to , ho 
weighed against it, and mere.ouhvard hrute force too diflerent 
from it to admit of compsirisou. A povra- as mighty in the 
rational creation as the element of electricity in the innteriar 
world ; and, like that clement, infinite in its aflmities, : in- 
Jinite in its mode of action, combining the nio.st diacordant 
natures, fixing the ino.st volatile, and arming the sluggish 
vapour of the marsh with arrows of lire ; working alike in ; 
silonce and in tempest, in growth and in destruction ; now , 
contracted to ail individual , soul, and now, as in a moment, 
dilating itself over a whole nation ! Am I asked wliat this 
mighty power may he, and wliereiii it exists t If we are 
worthy of the fame which we possess as the oountrynieii ol';, 
.Hampden, llussell, and Algernon Sidney, we shall find tile', 
answer ia our own hearts. It is the power of the insulted ■ 
fme-wiJl, steadied hy the ajiproving cojcseiencc and .struggling 
against hriitc force and iniquitous compulsion for the eoin- 
.mtiii rights of hiiinau nature, brought home to oiir inlnost 
souls hy iiuing, at the same time, the riglits of our betrayed, 
iiituiUed, and hleeding country.” 

And as tliis passage recalls the )no.st striking charac- 
terislics of his earlier style, so may its conclusion serve 
as a fair specimen of the calmer eloquence of his later 
jinmner;— 

"It is a iiainfiil truth, sir, that these men who appeal 
. most to facts, and iH'etend to take them for their exclusive 
guide, are the very persons who most disregard the light of 
experience when it refers them to the mightiness of their; , 
own inner nature, in opposition to those forces which they 
can see with their eyes, and reduce to figures upon a slate, 
And yet, sir, what is history for the. greater and more iiBefiil 
part, but a voice from the sepulchres of nur forefatheiv, assur- 
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ill" ii!5, from tJif,ir united experience, that our spiriti; are a:, 
much fiti'ongei' than oiii’ bodies as they are nobler and more 
permanent 'i The historic muse apipears in her lofcietit char- 
acier as the nurse of Hope. It is her appropriate jiraisii 
that her records enable the magnanimous to silence the aelitsh 
and cowardly by appealing to actual events for the iuform.'i,- 
tion of these trutlw which they themselves first learned i'roiu 
the surer oracle of their oivn reason.” 

But this reanimation of energy was but a transient 
phenomenon, It did not survive the first freshness of 
its exciting cause. The Spanish insurrection grew into 
the Peninsular war, and though the glorious series of 
Wellington’s victories might well, one would think, have 
sustained the rhetorical temperature at its pi’oper pitch, 
it failed to do so. Or was it, as the facts appear now 
and then to suggest, that Coleridge at Grasmere or 
Keswick — Coleridge in the in.spiring (and restraining) 
companionship of close friends and literary compeers — 
was an altogether different man from Coleridge in London, 
alone with his thoughts and his opium 1 The question 
cannot be answered with confidence, and the fine quality 
of the lectures on Shakespeare is sufficient to show that, 
for some time, at any rate, after hi.s final migration to 
London, his critical faculty retained its full vigour. But 
it is beyond dispute that his regular contributionH to 
the Cuufier in 1811-12 are not only vastly inferior to his 
articles of a dozen years before in the Marnimj l^ost but 
fall sensibly .short of the level of the letters of 18QD, 
from which extract has just been made. Their tone is 
spiritless, and they even lack distinction of style. Their 
very siibjects, and the mode of treating them, appear to 
show a change in Coleridge’s attitude towards public 
affairs if not in the very conditions of his journalistic 
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employment;. They have much more of tlie clira’aci.ev 
of uou'spaper hack-work than his earlier coiit7'ihufcioiis. 
Ho seems to have been, in many instances, set to write 
a mere i'epo.rt, and often a rather dry iincl jnechanical 
report of this or the other Peniiisular victory. Ho 
seldom, or never discu.sses the political situation, as Ida 
wont had been, m lanje ; and in plaoo of broad staton- 
maulike reflection on the scenes and actors in the great 
world'drama then in progress, ivo meet with too much of 
that sort of critieism on the consistency and capacity of 
“our contemporary, the Morning ClmnkU,” vihich. had 
less attraction, it may bo suspected, even for the public 
of its omi day than for the journalistic profession, while 
for posterity, of course, it pos.sesses no interest at all. The 
series of contributions extends from September of 18 H 
until April of the folloAvingyear, and appears to have nearly 
come to a premature and abrupt close in the iutsrmeciiato 
July, Avheu an article Avritten by Coleridge in strong 
opposition to the proposed reinstatement of the Duke of 
York in the commaud-in-chiof Avas, by ministerial in- 
tiuonce, suppressed before publication. Thi.s made Cole- 
ridge, as liis danghter informs us on the iuithority of 
Mr. Crabb Eobinson, “ very nnoonifoi,-tablo," and he aa'us 
desirous of Ijoing engaged on another paper. He Avished. 
to bo connected with the Times, and “1 spoke," says 
■Ml'. Eobimson, “ with Walter on tho subject, but the 
negotiation failed.” 

With the conclusion of the lectures on Shakespeare, 
and th(3 loss of the stimulus, slight as it then Avas to him, 
of regular duties and recurring engagements, Coleridge 
seems to have relapsed onec more into thorougldy 
desultory habits of Avork. The series of apliorisins and 



reflections which he contributed in 1812 to ►Sontho.v’.s 
witty, suggestive^ profound as many of them 
arc, must not of course be referred to the years in which 
they were given to the world. They belong unctuestion- 
ably to the order of martfmaMa, the scattered notes of 
which De Qtiincey speaks with not extravag.ant admira- 
tion, and wliich, under the busy pencil of a comineiitatoi' 
always indcf.aligahle in the sirenm imrrtia of reading, had 
no doubt accumulated in considerable quantities over' a 
long course of years. 

The disposal, however, of this species of litcr.ary 
material could scarcely have heeu a source of much 
profit to him, and Coleridge’s dillicultics of living must 
by this time have been growing acute. His pension 
from the Wedgwoods had 1 men assigned, liis surviving 
son has stated, to the use of his family, and oven this 
had been in the previous year reduced by half. “In 
Coleridge's neglect,” observes Miss Mcteyard, “of his 
duties to his wife, his children, and his fi'icnds, must be 
sought the motives whioli led Mr. Wedgwood in 1811 to 
witlnkaw Ids share of tlic annuity. An excellent, even 
over-anxious father, ho was likely to be shocked .at a 
neglect which imimsed on the generosity of ,Soiithoy, 
himself heavily burdened, tliose duties which every man 
of feeling and honour proudly and even jealously guards 
as his own. . . . The pension of £100 per annum liad 
boon originally granted with the vi<5W to secure Coleridge 
independence and leisure while he eifectecl some few of 
his manifold projects of literary work. But ton years 
had passed, and these projects were still in nulnhun — even 
the life of Lessing, even tho briefer memoir of Thomas 
Wedgwood ; and gifts so well intentioned, had a-^ it were, 
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juinistei-ed to evil rather than to good.'' We can liardly 
vondor at the step, however wo may regret h ; and if 
one of the reasons adduced in defence of it savoins 
somewhat of the fallacy knoTO as I't non aiiisd pro ixnfid, 
w'o may perhaps attribute that I’atlior to the maladroit- 
ness of Miss Meteyard’s advocacy than to tlio wenkiiees 
of Mr. Wedgwood’s logic. The fact, however, that this 
“excellent, even over-anxious father” was shocked at a 
neglect which imposed a burden on the generosity of 
Southey, is hardly a just ground for cutting off one of 
the supplies by which that burden was partially relieved, 
As to the assignment of the pension to the family, it is 
impossible to question what has been positively affirmed 
by an actual member of that family, the Eev. Derwent 
Coleridge himself ; though, when he adds that not only 
was the school education of both the soms pro-vided from 
this source, but that through liis (Coleridge’s) influence 
tliey ! were both sent to college, hhs .statement is at 
variance, as will be pre.sontly seen, with an authority 
equal to his own. 

In 1812, at any rate, wo may well believe that ' 
Coleridge’s necessities had become pressing, and the 
timely service then rendered to him by hord Byron may 
have been suggested almost as much by a knowledge of 
his needs as by admiration for the dramatic merits of his 
loug-sinco rejected tragedy. Osorio’s time had at any 
rate come, 'riio would-be fratricide changed his name 
f,o Onlouio, and ceased to stand sponsor to the play, which ' 
was rcchri.stened Remm'se, and accepted at last, upon 
Byron’s recommendation, by the committee of Drury 
Lane Tlica,tre, the playhouse at whose doors it had 
knocked vainly fifteen years before it was performed 
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tliere for the first time on the 23d of January 
The prologue and epilogue, without which in those times 
no gentleman’s drama was accounted complete, was 
■written, the former by Charles Lamb, the latter 'hj' the 
author himself. It obtained a brilliant success on its 
first representation, and 'was honoured with what was 
in those days regarded as the very respectable run of 
twenty nights. 

The success, howe'ver, which came so opportunely for 
his material necessities was too late to produce any good 
effect upon Coleridge’s mental state. But a month after 
the production of his tragedy we find him writing in the 
most dismal strain of hypochondria to Thomas Poole. 
The only pleasurable sensation which the success of 
Mmwse had given him was, he declares, the receipt of 
■his friend’s “heart-engendered lines” of congratulation. 
“No grocer’s apprentice, after his first month’s per- 
mitted riot, was ever sicker of figs and raisins than I of 
heainng about the Eemorse. The endless rat-a-taUat at 
our black-and-blue bruised doors, and my three master- 
fiends, proof-sheets, letters, and — worse than these — ■ 
invitations to large dinners, which I cannot refuse with- 
out oftenco and imputation of pride, etc., oppress me .so 
much that my .spirits quite sink under it. I have never 
seen the play since -the first night. It has been a goofl 
thing for the theatre. They will get eight or ton 
thousand pounds by it, and 1 shall get more than by all 
my literary labours put together— nay, thrice as much.” 
So large a sum of money as this must have amounted to 
should surely have lasted him for years ; but the par- 
ticular species of intemperance to which he w'cs novir 
hopele.ssly enslaved is probably the most costly of all 
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forms of such indulgence, and it seema pi-othy evident 
that tlio j)i-oceeds of his theatrical emp were consumed 
in little more than a year. 

Early in 1814, at any rate, Coleridge once more 
returned to his old occupation of lecttu’or, and this time 
: not in Lo:iidon, hut in the scone of his first appearance 
in that capacity. TJie lectures wliich lie pro]:iosc(i to 
deliver at Bristol wore, in fact, a repetition of the 
eour.se of 1811-12; hut the ways of the lecturer, to 
Judge from an amusing story recorded by Cottle, more 
nearly resembled hi.s proceedings in 1808. A “lirotlier 
of Mr. George Cumberland," who happened to be his 
fellow-traveller to Bristol on this occasion, relates that 
before the coach started Coleridge’s attention ■vi’-as 
attracted by a little Jew boy soiling pencils, with 
whom he entered into conversation, and with whose 
superior qualities he was so impressed as to declare 
that “ if ho had not an important engagement at Bristoh 
he would stay behind to provide some better condition 
for the lad.” The coach having started, “the gentle- 
man ” (for his name was unhnown to the narrator of the 
incident) “ talked incos.santly and in a most entertaining 
way for thirty miles out of .London, and, afterwards, 
with little intermission till they reached Marlborough,” 
when ho discovered that a lady in the coach with him 
wa.s a particular friend of his ; and on arriving at Bath 
he quitted tlie coach declaring that he was detoiniined 
not to leave her till he had seen her aafo to her brother’s 
door in North Wales. This was the day fixed for the 
delivery of Coleridge’s first lecture. Two or three 
days afterwards, having completed his Mtour by Nortti 
Wales, he arrived at Bristol ; another day was fixed 
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for the commencemont of the coiivse, ntid Coleridge 
then presented himself an hour after tlie andience had 
taken their seate. The “ imjiortant engageunent ” 
might bo broken, it seems, for a mere whim, thoiigli not 
for a charitable impulse — a distinction testifying to a 
mixture of insincerity and iinpuuctuality not pleasant 
to note as an evidence of the tlien state of Colei'idge’s 
emotions and will. 

Tims inanspicionsly commenced, there was no reason 
why the Bristol lectures of 1814 sliould be more 
succe-ssful than the London Institution lectures of 
1808 ; nor were they, it appears, in fact. They are said 
to have been “ sparsely attended,” — no doubt owing to, 
the natural unwillingness of people to pay for. an 
hour’s contemplation of an empty platform ; and their 
pecuniary returns in con.sequeuce wore probably in- 
significant. Coleridge remained in Bristol till the month 
of August, when ho roturnod to .London. 

The painful task of tracing his downward course is 
now almost completed. In the middle of this year he 
touched the lowest point of his descent. Cottle, who 
had a good deal of intereour.se with him by speech and 
letter in 1814, and who had not seen him .since 1807^ 
was shocked by his extreme prostration, and then foi- 
the first time ascertained the cause. “In 1 8 14,” he 
says in his lieMlledioiiH, “ S. T. C. had been longv very 
long, in the habit of taking from two quarts of laudanum 
a w'oek to a pint a day, and on one occasion be had 
been known to take in the twenty-four houzs a whole 
quart of laudanum. The serious exjzcnditure of money 
resulting from this hzibit was the least evil, though very 
great, and must have absorbed all the produce of his 
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wi'itings and. lectures and the Hheralities of his friends.” 
Cottle addressed to him ii letter of not yery delicate 
romou.strance on the subject, to which Colei'idge replied 
ill his AV'oiitedl}^ humble strain. 

d'hero is a certain Pharisaism about the Plriatol poot- 
publishor ivJiich renders it necessary to exercise some 
little caution in the acceptance of his account of Cole- 
ridge’s condition ; but the facts, from M'batever aonice 
one sec-ks them, appear to acquit him of any exaggera- 
tion in his summing up of the melancholy matfer. “A 
goneral impression,” he says, “prevailed on the minds 
of Coleridge’s friends that it was a desperate case, that . 
paralysed all their efforts ; that to assist Coleridge with 
money which, under favourable circumstances would 
have been most promptly advanced, would now only 
enlarge his capacity to obtain the opium wliioh was ; 
consuming him. Wo merely luiew that Coleridge had 
retired with his friend, Mr. John Morgaip to .a sraall'- 
house at Caine in Wiltshire.” 

; . It must have been at Caine, then, that Coleridge ^ 
composed the series of “Letters to Mr. Justice Fletcher . 
coucoi’niug his chai’ge to the Grand Jury of the county 
of Wexford, at the summer Assizes in 1814,” which 
appeared at intervals in the CamVr hetween 20th 
September and 10th December of this year. Their : 
subject, a somewhat injudiciously animated address to 
the afore.said Grand Jury on the subject of the rolation.s - 
beUreeu Catholicism and Protestantism in Ireland, was 
well calculated to stimulate the literary activity of a 
man who alway.s took something of the keen inti'i'cst of • 
the modern liadical in the eternal Irish (picslion y and 
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force or m grave impressiveness of style. Bat their 
lack of spring and energy as compared with Ooleridge’fi 
earlier work in journalism is painfully visible throughout. 

Gallic, it is to be supposed, was still Coleridge's place 
of abode when Southey (17th October) wrote Oottle that 
letter which appears in his OomsponJewe, and which 
illustrate.s with such sad couiplctoness the contrast 
between the careers of the two generous, romantic, 
hrilliant youths who had wooed their wives together — 
and between the fates, one must add, of the two sisters 
who had listened to their wooing — eighteen years 
before : a letter as honourable to the writer as it is the 
reverse to its subject. “ Can you,” asks Southey, “ tell 
me anything of Coleridge ? A few lines of introduotion 

for a son of Mr. of St. James’s, in your city, are 

all that we have received from him since I saw him last 
September twelvemonth (1813) in town. The children 
being thus left entirely to chance, I have applied to his 
brothers at Ottey (Ottery ?) concerning them, and am in 
hopes through their means and the assistance of other 
friends of sending Hartley to college. Lady Beaumont 
has promised £30 a year for the purpose, and Poole .510. 
I wrote to Coleridge three or four months ago, toiling 
him that unless he took some steps in providing for this 
object I must make the application, and rocpiircd his 
answer within a given term of three weeks. He received 

the letter, and in his note by Mr. promised to 

answer it, but ho has never taken any further notice of 
it. I have acted with the advice of Wordsworth. The 
brothers, as I expected, promise their concurrence, and 
I daily expect a letter stating to what extent they w'il! 
contribute,” With this letter before him an imparlial 



bicigraphor can hardly be expected to adopt the l.lieoi'y 
whicli has oominended itself to the filial piety of . the 
liev. Derwent Coleridge — namely, that it veas through 
the father’s “ influence ” that the sons -were sent to 
college. On a plain matter of fact such as tliis, one 
may he permitted, without indelicacy, to xipliold tlic coii- 
clu.sions ooiapclled by the evidence. Si.ich expression, s of 
opinion, on the other hand, as that Coloridgo’.s “separation 
from his family, brought about and continued through 
the force of circumstances over which he had far 
les.s control than has been commonly siippo.sod, xras in 
fact nothing else but an over-prolonged absence ; ” and 
that “from first to last ho took an aft’ectioiiato, it may 
be said a passionate, interest in the welfare of his 
children” — such expressions of mere opinion as these 
it may bo proper enough to pass by iu respectful 
Bilence. 

^ lire following year Inwglit xvith it no improvoment 
in the omharrassod circumstances, no reform of the dis- 
ordered life. Still domiciled xvith Mr. Morgan n,t Caine, 
the self-made sufferer wi-ites to Cottle : “ Yoir will wish 
to know .something of myself. In health I am not xvorsc 
than when at Bristol I was best; yet iluctuatiiig, yet 
unhappy, in circnmstanccs poor indeed ! 1 have collected 
my scattered and my manuscidpt poems suflicient to 
make one volume, llkough I have to make another. 
But, till the latter is fmislied, I cannot, without groat 
loss of character, publish the former, on account of tlie 
arraiigeniont., besides the necessity of corroction. For 
instance, I earnestly wish to begin the volumes '.vilh 
what has never been seen by any, however few, suidi .as 
a series of oiles on the different .sentences of tlw [.joni’s 
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Prayor, and, more than all this, to finish ray gronter 
work on ‘ Christianity considered as philosophy, and as 
the only philosophy.’” Then follows a request for a 
loan of forty pounds on the security of the MiSty., an 
advance which Cottle declined to make, tliough ho sent 
Coleridge “some smaller temporary relief.’’ The letter 
concludes with a reference to a project for talcing a house 
and receiving pupils to board and instruct, which Cottle 
appeared to consider the crowning “degradation and 
ignominy of all.” 

A few clays later we find Lord Byron again coming to 
Coleridge’s asisistance with a loan of a hundred pounds 
and words of counsel and encouragement. Why should 
not the author of Bemorse repeat his success 1 “In 
Kean,” writes Byron, “there is an actor worthy of ex- 
pressing the thoughts of the character which you havo 
every power of embodying, and I cannot but regret that 
the part of Ordonio was disposed of before his appear- 
ance at Drury Lane. Wo have had nothing to he men- 
tioned in the same breath %vith Bmiiorse for very many 
years, and I should think that the reception of tliat play 
was sufficient to encotirage the highest hopes of author 
and audience.” The advice was followed, and the drama 
of Zajjolya was the result. It is a woik of even less 
dramatic strength than its predecessor, and could scarcely, 
one thinks, have been as successful with an audience. 
It was not, however, destined to see the footlights. 
Before it had passed the tribunal of the Drury Lane 
Committee it had lost tho benefit of Byron’s patronage 
through the poet’s departure from England, and the 
play was rejected by Mr. Douglas Kinnaii’d, tho Bum 
reader for the theatre, who assigned, according to 
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Mr. Gillman, “some ludicrous objections to tlio raotiv 
pirj^sics.” Before leaving England, however, Byron ren- 
dered a last, and, as the result proved, a not unhn- 
])orl:ant service to liis brother-poet. Ho introduced luni 
to Mr. Murray, who, in the follorviug year, undertoolr 
the publication of Ghridabd — the most snccessful, in the 
sense of the most popular, of all its author’s productions 
in ver.se. 

With the coming of spring in the following year that 
dreary story of slow self-destruction, into which tho 
narrative of Coloridgc’s life from the age of thirty to 
that of forty-five resolves itself, was brought to a close, 
Coleridge had at last perceived that his only hope of 
redemption lay in a voluntary submission of his enfeebled 
will to tho control of others, and ho had apparently just 
enough strength of volition to form and execute the 
necesrsary resolve. He ai)pcars, in the first instance, to 
have consulted a physician of the name of Adams, who, 
on tho 9tli of April 1816, put himself in communication 
with Mr. Q-illman of Highgate. “A very learned, but 
in one respect an uiifortuna.te gentleman, has,” he wrote, 
“applied to me on a singular' occasion. He has for 
several years been iir the habit of talcing large c^uantitics 
of opium. Eor some time past ho lias been in vain 
endoavoiu'ing to break himself of it. It is airprchouded 
his friends are not firm enough, from a dread lost ho 
should suftcr by suddenly leaving it ofl', though he is 
; conscious of the contrary, and lias prQppse<l to mo to 
submit himself to any regimen, however severe. With 
this view he wishes to lix himself in tho house of some 
medical gentleman who will have the courage to refuse 
him any laudanum, and under whose assistance, should 
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he be the worse for it, he may be relieved.” 'Would 
i.ueh a proposal, inquires the writer, b(J absolutely 
inconsistent mth Mr. Gillman's family amuigemoiits ‘i 
He would not, he adds, have proposed it “ but on ac- 
count of the great importance of the character as a 
literary, man. His communicativo temper will make his 
society very interesting as well as useful." Mr, (fill- 
man’s acquaintance with Dr. Ada, ms was but slight, and 
he had had no previous intention of receiving an inmate 
into his house. But the case very naturally interested 
him; he sought an interview with Dr. Adams, and it 
was agreed that the latter should drive Coleridge to 
Highgate the following evening. At tho appointed 
hour, however, Coleridge presented himself alone, and, 
after spending the evening at Mr. Gillman’s, loft him, 
as even in his then condition ho loft most people who 
met him for the first time, completely captivated by tho 
amiability of his manners and the charm of his convor.sa- 
tion. The next day Mr. Gillman received from him a 
letter, finally settling the arrangement to place himself 
under the doctor’s care, and concluding with the follow- 
ing .pathetic passage : — 

: , “ Aid now of myself. My ever wakeful reason and the 
Iteenness of my moral feeliugs will nuciiro you from all 
unpleiisant circumstances connected wdtli me save only one, 
viz. the evasion of a speeific uiadnesH, You will never /tear 
anything but truth from me ; prior habits render it out of my 
power, to tell an mitruth, hut, unlusB carefully obBcrved, I 
dare not promise that I should notj with regard to this de- 
tcHicd poison, he capable of acting one. Not .sixty hours 
have yet passed without my having taken laudanumj though, 
for the last week, comparatively trifling doses. I have full 
. belief: that your anxiety need not . he extended beyond the 
lir.sl week, and for the first week, 1 shall not, must not, he 


pemitel to leave yoiii’ .liouee, unless yon ; delicately 
of indelicately, tliiw must be done, and both the eoi'vaiil.'s and 
fclio fiiisiataut, must receive abuolate comiiuinds frimi you. 
The stinuilns of conversation suspends the terror tlmt liaiints 
my inind ; birt, when I am alone, the lioi-rors I have fraflered 
from iaudauuni, tho degradation, the blighted utility, almost 
ovoi'whohu me. If (as I feel for the Jird iMnc a .soothing 
confidence that it will prove) I should leave yon restored to 
iny moral and bodily lieiilth, it is not myself only that will 
love and honour you ; every friend I liiive (and, thank God ! 
in spite of this wretched vice I have many and warm onus, 
who were friends of my youth, and have never deserted mo) 
will tliank yon with reverence. I have taken no notice of 
your kind apologies. If I could not be comfortable in your 
liouse and with your family, I should deserve to be miser- 
able." 

This letter was written on a Saturday, and on tho 
following Monday Coleridge presented himself at Mr. 
Gilhnan’s, bringing in liis liand the ju’oof - .shoots of 
GhmtuM, now printed for the first time.- .He had 
looked, a.s tho letter just quoted shows, with a “.soothing 
confidence” to lo.wing his retreat at .some future period 
in a re, stored mmdition of moral and bodily health ; and 
as regards the rcstoratiou, his confidence was in a great 
measure juatifiod. But tho friendly doors vvhicli opened 
to receive him on thi.s 15th of April 1816, were destined 
to close only upon his departing bier. Under the watcln 
fill and almost reverential enre of this well-choBon 
guardian, sixteen years of comparatively quiet and well- ■ 
ordered life, of moderate but effective literary activity, 
and of gradual though never complete emaucipiation 
from Ins fa,tal habit,- were reserved to him. He had 
still, as we shall see, to undergo certain recurrences of 
rosttetsness and ; renewals of irccuniary difllcoliy ; his 
shattered health was but imperieotly and Icmporaiily 
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repaij’od ; !us “shaping spirit of imagination” noulil 
not ami did not rotuni; his transcendontal brood. 
ings became moro and more the “habit of his iiovil,” 
But henooforth ho recovers for us a certain nioasurc of 
liis long-lost dignity, and a figure which should always 
have been “ moot for the reverence of the hearth ” in tho 
great housohold of English literature, but which had 
far too long and too deeply sunk below it, luicomes once 
more a worthy and even a venerable presence. At 
evening- time it was light. 



Life at Highg/itc — Bwjewerl activity — Publicatioiifi and i\- 
pnblicni.iona — Tlic Biograpliin Lilcmria — Tlie lectures 
of 181 8 — Oolevidge as a Slialcespearian critic. 

[ 1816 - 1818 .] 

1'hk rosults of tho step which Coleridge had just taken 
become speedily vi.sihlo in more ways than one, and the 
public were among the first to derive benolit from it. 
For not only was he stimiilated to gi’eater activdty of 
production, hut his now more methodical way of life 
gave him time and inclination for that work of arrange- 
ment and preparation for tho press whioli, distasteful 
to most writers, was no doubt especially irksome to 
him, an<l thus insured the publication of many pieces 
which otherwise might never ha,ve seen the light. Tho 
appearance of GlirislaM was, as we have s.'iid, received 
^vith signal inarlcs of popular favour, threo editions 
being called for and exhausted in the Kamo year, fn 
18J.C there appeared also TIiU' Sialrmim’H Mnniial ; or 
the Bible the best gukle to PoUUcal Shill and Fm-esighl ; 
a Lay Senvon addressed to the. higher classes of Society, 
mth an Appendix containing Comments and Jissm/s con- 
nected with the Study of the Inspired Writings ; m 1817, 



another Lnji Scr'rrwn addressed to tlm higher and middle 
classes on the esnsting distresses and discontents ; and in 
the same year followed the most important luihlication 
of tliis ])crioJ, the Biograpkia LitereMia-. 

In J. 8 17, too, it was that Coloridgo at last made his 
long-meditated collection and classification of his already 
published poems, and that for the first time something 
approaching to a complete edition of the poet’s works 
was given to the world. The Sibglline Leaves, as this 
reissue was called, had been intended to be preceded by 
another volume of verso, and "accordingly on the 
printer’s signatures of every sheet we find Vol. 11. 
appearing.” Too characteristically, however, the scheme 
was abandoned, and Volume II. emerged from the press 
without any Volume I. to accompany it. The drama 
oi Zapohja iallawed in the same year, and proved more 
successful with the public than with the, critic of Drury 
Lane. The “general reader” assigned no “ludicrous 
objections to its metaphysics;” on the contrary, ho took 
them on trust, as his generous manner is, and Zapohja, 
published thus as a Christmas tale, became so im- 
mediately popular that two thousand copies were sold in 
six weeks. In the year 1818 followed the thi-ee-volnme 
selection of essays from the Fnend, a reissue to which 
reference has already been made. With the. exception 
of Christabel, however, all the publications of these three 
years nnfortun.atcly proceeded froui tlic house of Gale 
and Fenner, a, firm which shortly afterwards became 
bankrupt ; and Coleridge thus lost all or nearly all of the 
profits of their /sale. 

'I’lie most important of the new works of this period 
was, as has been said, the Biotjraphia Likmriu, or, to give 
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it ith ofclujr title, .Hiographiml Skeich^js of mt/ Lni'rnrij Life 
and Opinmis. Its interest, however, is wholly critical and 
illnsti'iilivo j as a narrative it would bo found cjitnsnu ly 
disaiipointing- and probably irritating by the yverage 
ioader. With the exception of one or two iueideutal 
discloHures, but little biograjihical infoniuition is to bo 
derived from it which is not equally accessible from 
Koorcos iiidopoiulcnt of the anthor ; and the almost com- 
plete want of Bequouce and arrangonicuL rendois it a very 
ineonvotrient work of refercnco oven for the.so few bio- 
graphical details. Its main value is to be found in the 
contents of seven chapters, from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth; hut it is not going too far to say that, in 
respect of these, it is literally priceless. No such 
analysis of the principles of poetry — no such exact dis- 
crimination of what was sound in the niodeni “retum-to- 
natiu’o ” movoinent from what was false — has ever been 
accomplished by any other critic, or vdth such admirable 
coraplotcueas hy this consummate critic at any other 
time. Undouhtedly it is not of the light order of read- 
ing ; none, or very little, of Coleridge’s prose is. The 
wlmlo of chapter xv., for instance, in which the specific 
elcinouLs of “poetic ijovvcr" are distiiignished from 
general talent doterminod to poetic composition by acci- 
tkaital motives,” requires a close and sustained oll'ort of the 
attention, but those who bestow it will find it amply re- 
iiaid, I know of no dis.sertation conceived and carried out 
in terms of the abstract which in the I'oault so triumph- 
antly justilies itself upon application to concrete casus, 
As regards tlio question of poetic expressimi, and the laws 
hy wh.ich its true form is determined, Coleridge’ .-i analysis 
is, it seems to me, fina,l. I cannot, at least, after the most 
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c-areful rciicction upon it, conceive it as boiiig oihei- than 
t,Iie absolutely last word on the subject. Iteasoning aud 
illustration are alike so convincing that tlio reader, like 
tlu) contentious student who listened unwillingly to his 
professor’s demonstration of the first proposition of 
Euclid, is compelled to confess that “ he has nothing to 
reply.” To the judicious admirer of Wordsworth, to 
every one wlio, while recognising \Vord.s worth’s inestim- 
able services to English literature as the leader of the 
naturalist reaction in poetry, has yet been, vaguely 
conscious of the defect in his poetic theory, and very 
keenly conscious of the vices of his poetic practice,-—- to 
all such persons it must bo a profound relief and satis- 
faction to be guided as unerringly as Coleridge guides 
them to the “parting of the ways” of truth and falsity 
in Wordsworth’s doctrines, and to bo enabled to perceive 
that nothing which has ofifended him in that poet’s 
thought and diction has any real connection with what- 
ever in the poet’s principles has commanded his assent. 
There is no one who has ever felt uneasy under the 
blasphemies of the enemy but must entertain deep 
gratitude for so complete a discharge as Coleridge has 
procured him from the task of defending .such liiio.s as — 

“And I have travelled far as Hull to see 
What clothes lie might have left or otlier property." 

Defend them indeed the ordinary reader probably' would 
not, preferring oven the abandonment of his theory to 
a ta.sk so humiliating. But the theory has so imieh of 
truth and value in it that the critic who has redeomodit 
from the discredit of Wordsworth’s mi.sapplicatiims of it 
is entitled to tho thanks of eveiy friend of simplicity. 
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vvOio i,-) at the siiine time an enemy of hatlms. Tlievn 
is no kaiger any reason to treat the doadly comrnoii- 
niaecs, amid which wo toil Ihrougii so many pages of 
Exem'sion, as having any. true tlieorotie aflinity with its 
but too ocoasional majestic iuterliides. The .sjiiootb 
squai’e-ctifc blocks of prose whicli insult the natural 
beauty of pootic rock and boiihlor oven in sucli a sctnio 
of naked moorkm(,l grandeur as that of Eesolvtimi and 
Did c'pcii dance aro seen and sliown to ho tlio mere in- 
truders which we have all felt them to be. To the 
Wordsworthian, anxious for a full justification of the 
faith that is in him, the whole body of Coleridge’s 
criticism on hi.s friend’s poetry in the JJio{/m2)Ma LUerniia 
may ho confidently recommended. The refutation of 
what is untenable in Wordswortli’s theory, the censure 
pronounced upon eertain characteristics of his practice, 
are made all the more impro.ssivc by the tone of cordial 
tidmiration which distinguishes every personal reference 
to the poet himself, and by the unfailing discriinination ■ 
with which the critic singles out the peculiar lioanties of 
his poetry. No liner selection of finely characteristic 
Wordsworthian passage.? could perhaps have been inailc 
tlum those which Ikileridgo has cpioted in illustration 
of bis crilioisnis in I, lie oightoentli and (wo following 
cliapters of I, ho Bmjrnithui Litmuia. Tor tlie re.sl, 
however, unless indeed one excepts the four chap- 
tfti's on the llartloiau system and its relation to the 
Gcrnniii school of ijhilosophy, the Itook i,s riithur one 
to ]((i dipped into for tho peculiar ijleasurc which an 
hour in Coleridge’.? company must always give to 
any iic.tivo intelligciico, than to be systoinatica,lly studied 
witli a view to perfecting ono’.s conception of (.Jole- 
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ridge's philosophical and critical genius considered in 
its totality. : 

As to tile two lay sennons, the loss ambitions of thfan 
is docidedly the more successful. The advice to “the 
liighcr and middle classes ” on the existing distresses and 
discontents contains at least an ingredient of the pr.actica] : 
its distinctively religious appeals arc varied hy sound 
political and economical argumente ; and the enumeration 
and exposure of tlie various artifices hy whieli most 
orators are accustomed to delude their hearers is as 
masterly as only Coleridge could have made it. TVTio 
hut he, for instance, could have thrown a piece of subtle 
obsorvatiou into a form in which reason and fancy unite 
so happily to iinjiress it on the mind as in the following 
passage : “ The mere appeal to the auditors, whether the 
arguments are not such that none hut an idiot or an 
hireling could resi.st, is an cflectivo .substitute for any 
argument at all. For mobs have no memories. They 
are in nearly tiie same state as that of an individual 
when he makes what is termed a hull. The 2MSsi'm, like 
a fused metal, fdl u/p the wide interstices of thought and supply 
the defeetim linlcs ; ami thus mmpatible assertions are 
harmonised hy lhs sensation, wiilmd the sense of eonneciian” 
The other lay sermon, however, the Stalesmanls Manual, 
is less appropriately conceived. Its originating proposi- 
tion, that the Bible is “the hoist guide to political .skill 
and foresight," is undoubtedly open to dispute, Vmt 
might nevertheless be capable of plausible defence, upon 
A grounds. Coleridge, however, is not content 

with this method of procedure; as, indecil, with so 
avowedly practical an object in view he acarcel3- could 
be, for a “ manual ” is essentially a work intended fur 



the eonstant consultation of the artificer in the actual 
performance of his work, and ought at least to contain 
illustrations of tlio application of its general jiriiioiplea 
to particular oases. It is in undertaking to supjdv tlieso 
tliat tlio essential mysticism of Ooloridgo’u counsels comes 
i:o light. I’or instance: “I am deceived if you will not 
be fioinpolJod to admit that the prophet Isaiah revealod 
tho true pliilosophy of the French lievolution more than 
tw 0 thon.saud years hef oroit became a sail irrevocable tru bh 
of hi-stoiy. ‘ And thou .saidst, I shall be a lady for ever, 
so that thou didst not lay tlieso thing.s to thy heart 
neither didst remember the latter end of it. . , . There- 
fore shall evil come upon thee; thou ehalt not know 
from whence it liscth, etc.’” And to thi.s last-quoted 
sentence Coleridge actually appends the following note : 
“Tho reader will scarcely fail to find in this verse a 
remembmneer of the sudden .setting in of the frost be- 
fore the i:sual time (in a country, too, where the com- 
meiicomont of its two .sca.sons is in general .scarcely less 
regular than that of tho wet and dry seasons between the 
tropics) which caused, and the desolation which aeconi- 
pauied, the flight from Moscow.” One can make no 
other conmiont upon this than that if it really be wisdom 
which .statesmen would do well to Lay to hcai't, tho late 
Dr. (.immuiug must have been f.he moat proround in- 
structor in atatesmariBliip that the world has ever seen. 
A prime mini.ster of real life, however, could scarcely bo 
serioirsly recommended to shape his jiolicy upon a due 
oon.sid.eratjon of tho po,ssiblo allegoric meaning of a 
passage in Isaiah, to say nothing of tiro obvimw objoe.tiou 
tljat this Iciml of appeal to AWas JiiUicK: is d.aiigerisuf;ly 
liable to he turned against those who rccomtnenrl it. 



On the whole, one must say of this lay sermon that it 
justifies the apprehension expressed hy the author in its 
concluding pages. It does rather “i'c.seinhlo the over- 
how of an earnest mind than an orderly and pissinedi- 
tated,” in the sense, at any rate, of a well -considered 
“composition.” 

In the month of January 1818 Coleridge once more 
commenced the delivery of a course of lectures in 
London. The scope of this series — fourteen in number — 
was, as will be seen from the subjoined syllabus, an 
immensely comprehensive one. The .subject of the fii’st 
■was “the manners, morals, literature, philosophy, religion, 
and state of society in general in European Christendom, 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century and of the 
second “ the tales and metrical romances common for 
the most part to England, Germany, and the north of 
France ; and English songs and ballads continued to the 
reign of Charles I.” In the third the lecturer proposed 
to deal ■\vith the poetry of Chaucer and Spenser, of 
Petrarch, and of Ariosto, Pulci, and Boiardo. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth were to bo devoted to the flramatie 
rvorks of Shake, spoaro, and to comprise the substance of 
Ooloridgo’s former coiu'ses on the sanio subject, “ enlarged 
and varied by subsequent study and rellection.” In the 
seventh he was to treat of the other principal dramatists 
of the Elizabethan period, Ben Jonson, Massinger, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher; in the eighth of the life fLiid 
all the works of Cervantes; in the ninth of Kabeliiis, 
Swiff., and Stemo, with a dissertation “on the nature 
and constituents of genuine humour, and on the dis- 
tinctions of humorous from the witty, the fiineiful, tlii! 
droll, tho odd, etc.” Donne, Dante, and klilLou formed 
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the subject of the tenth; thp Ambimi Nights Entertain-- 
iiu-iit, and Iho rormntic use of the superiiatuval in poetry, 
tliat of the eleventh. The twelfth was to be on “tales 
of witches and appazitions, etc.,” as distingni.slicrl froni 
magic and magicians of Asiatic origin; and the thir- 
teenth, “ on colour, soimdj and form in imtnre, as 
conuoctud with Pocssy — tho word ‘.t’oc.sy' being used 
as the fftwnriii or chess toi’m iucliidiiig poelry, liiusic, 
painting, statuary, and ideal architecture ii.s its species, 
the reciprocal ro]ation.s of pocky and philo.'iophy to each 
other, and of both to religion and the moral sense.” In 
the fourteenth and final lecture Coleridge proposed to 
discuss “ the corruptions of the English language since 
the reign of Queen Anne, in our style of writing prose,” 
and to formulate “ a few easy rules for the attainment 
of a manly, unaffected, and juire language in our genuine 
mother tongue, whether for the purposes of writing, 
oratory, or conversation.” 

The,se loctiiios, says Mr. Gillraaii, were from Cole- 
ridge’, s own account more profitahlc than any he had 
before given, though delivered in an unfavourable .situa- 
tion; a lectnrc-rooin in Flower do Luce Court, which, 
howover, being near the Temple, secured to him tho 
benefit — if benefit it were — of a considerable inunber of 
law students among his anditoi's. It wms the first time 
tlmt his devoted gu.ardian had ever hoard him in public, 
and ho reports Ihe significant fact that though Colcihlgn 
lectured from notes, which he had carefully made, “ it 
was obvious that his audience were more doliglited ivhen, 
putting his notes aside, he .spoke extempore. . . lie 
was brilliaui, fluent, and lupid; his words seeiiioil l.n 
flow as from a j)erson. repeating with grace and energy 
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souio ilelighUul poem. If he sometimes paused, it was 
i!ot for the want of words, but that ho was seeking tlioir 
inuHt appropriate or most logical arrangement. 

An incident related 'with extreme, thongli in a groat 
inoaHure micon.sciou.s, drollery by Mr. llillinan in con 
nootion w'itli a lecture delivt'-red at this period is to niy 
mind of more assistance than many of tlie account.^ of 
his “lay sermons” in private circlo.s, in enabling ns to 
comprehend one element of Coleridge’.? mari'cllons 
powers of disconrse. Early one morning at Mr. Gillman’s 
ho received two letters — one to inform him that he was 
expected that .saane evening to deliver a lecture, at the 
rooms of the London Philosopliical Society, to an audi- 
ence of some four or five hundred persons ; the other 
containing a list of the previous lecturers and the lectures 
delivered by them during the course of the season. At 
seven o’clock in the evening Coloridgo and Mr. Giilman 
went up to town to make some inquiries respecting this 
unexpected ai^plication j but, on ari'iving at the house of 
the gentleman who had Avritten the letter, they wore 
informed that lie was not ,at home, but would I'etnrn at 
eight o’clock — the hour fixed for the commencemoiit of 
the lecture. They then proceeded to the Society’s rooms, 
where in duo time tho andionco assembled ; and tlio eom- 
inittee iiaving at last entered and taken their places on 
the seats re, sei’vcd for tliem, “Mr. President arose f3-om 
the coutro of the group, and, putting on a ‘president’s b.at,’ 
which so disfigured him that we could scarcely refi-ain 
from laughter, addressed tho company in tliesc words : 
This evening Mr. Coleridge will deliver a lecture on 
‘the Growth of the Individual MinJ.’” Coleridge at 
first “seemed staitlod,” as well ho might, ami turning 
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juiuKi fo Mf. tfiihnaii idiisperecl : “A pretty sl.ift'suhjoct 
they iiav'e cKoson for me.” IToivover, ho instfmtiy iikmuU.ciI 
liis ritiinrling-place and began without hoaitatiou, pir'-i- 
ou!-il 3 ' T'oqnest.ing hiu friend to observe the elfert of Id,', 
lecture on the audience. It. was agreed'that, gliGuld he 
apiioiirto fail, nillman was to “ehwp his ancle ; but tlial. 
he was to eon ti line for an hour if tlie couni, ('niincea of 
Ids auditors indioiifced satisfaction.” Coloiidgc then began 
his address in these words : “ The lecture I am about to 
give this evening is purely extempore. Should you find 
a nominative case looking out for a verb, or a fatherless 
verb for a nominative case, you must excuse it. It is 
purely extempore, though I have read and thought much 
on the subject.” At this the (•ompany smiled, which 
, seemed to inspire the lecturer with confidence, lie 
plunged at once into his lecture — and most brilliant, 
eloquent, and logically consecutive it was. The time 
moved on so swiftly that Mr. C4illimin found, on looking 
at his watch, that an hour and a half liad passed awa,y, 
and, therefore, he coutiimo.s “waiting only a desirable 
moment — to use his own plajdul words — I pre])ared 
myself to punctuate his oration. As previously agi’oed, 

T ])rcssod his ancle, and thus gave him the hint, ho had 
lequested; when, bowing graciously, and with a bonc- 
voleiit and .smiling countenance, he prosonily descended. 
The lecture wa.s quite new to mo, and J believe quite 
new to liimseif so far as the aiTangeinent of his words 
was ooneerned. The floating thoughts were bomitifnlly 
arranged, and delivered on the spur of the moment. 

: What accident .gave rise to .the singular request, that ho. 
should deliver this lecture impromptu, I ne^mi' lo.nnt, : 
jtor did it signify, as it afforded a happy oppoilunity U> 


many of witnessing in part tlie extent of his reading and 
the oxtraoi’clinary strength of his powers." 

It is tantalising to think that no record of this re- 
markable performance remains ; but, indeed, the same 
may to some extent he said, and in various degi'ces, of 
nearly all the lectures which Coleridge ever delivered. 
With the excejrtion of seven out of the fifteen of 1811, 
which were publi.shcd in 18150 by Mr. rayno Collier fiom 
shorthand notes taken at the time, Coleridge’s lectiii'os 
scarcely exist for us otherwise than in the form of rough 
preparatory notes. A few longer pieces, such as the 
admirable observations in the second volume of the 
Literary Jtemains, on poetry, on the Greek drama, and on 
the progress of the dramatic art in England, are, with 
the exception above noticed, almost the only general 
disquisitions on these subjects which appear to have 
reached us in a complete .state. Of tho remaining con- 
tents of the volume, including the detailed criticisms — 
irow textual, now analytic — of the various plays of Shake- 
speare, a considerable portion is frankly fragmentary, 
pretending, indeed, to no other character than that of 
mere marginalia. This, however, does mjt destroy-—! 
had almost said it does not even impair — their value. 
It does but render them all the more typical productions 
of a wTiter, whoso greatest services to mankind in almost 
every department of human thought and knowledge with 
which he concerned himself were much tho most often 
performed in tho least methodical way. In residing 
through these incomparable notes on Shakespeare we soon 
cease to lament, or even to romombor, tlieir unconnected 
form and often somewhat desultory apiieai’auco ; if, in- 
deed, we do not see reason to oongratulale ourselves that 
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tlio. iuiuotatoi', unfettered by the restraints which tlio' 
cosuposition of a systematic treatise would liave imposed 
upon him, is free to range with us at will over many 
a fio\ver-.strew’n field, for which otherwise he could not 
jiorhaps have allbrdcd to quit the main, road of Ida suh- 
ject. And thi.s lihorty is the more wolconio, hceiuiBO 
Golej'idge, priomis inter pares a,s a critic of any ordoj- of 
literature, is in the domain of Shahespoarian commentary 
absolute Icing. Tho principles of auaijmis ivhich ho was 
charged wdth having boiTowcd without acknowdedgment 
from Schlegolj with whose Shakespearian theories he 
was at the time entirely unacquainted, were in fact of his 
own excogitation. Ho owed nothing in this matter to 
any individual German, nor had he anything isi common 
with German Shalccspearianisra except its profomrdly 
p)hiIo.sophfaing spirit, wdiieh, moreover, was in his case 
diroctecl and restrainod by other qualities, too often 
evanting in critic, s of that industrious race ; for he 
possessed a sense of tho ridiculou-s, a feeling foi- the 
poetic, a tact, a ta.ste, and a judgment, -which w’ould have 
saved many a worthy but hoar'y-handed Teutonic pro- 
fessor, who should have been lucky enough to own these 
gifts, from expoising himself and his science to tho .satire 
of tho light-ndndocl. Very rarely, iiidood, <lo we find 
CoUu'idgo indulging plus eequo his passion for psyehedo- 
gifxil analysis. Deeply as hia criticism peneti-ates, it is 
yet loyally reoognitive of the opacity of milostones. Far 
UH ho sees into his subject, we never find him fancying 
that ho sees beyond tho point at which the faculty of 
human vision is exhausted. His conception of theinoro 
complex of Shakespeare’s personages, liis theory nf their 
clmraotej's, his reading of their motives, is often subtle, 
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hut always sane; his interpretatiosi of the master’s 
owu tloalings with them, and of the language whirh 
ho puts into thoii’ mouths, is often highly imagina- 
tivo, but it is rarely fanciful. Take, as an ilhisu'a- 
tion of the first-mentioned merit, the following atmte 
hut cmiiioiitly soiisiblo estimate of the eliavacter of 
Polonius:^ 

“ lie; is llio personified memory of wiscloin no longei' 
actually jiGsecased. Tliis admirable character is always mis- 
represented on the stage. ShaJispeare never intemled to 
exhibit him as a buffoon ; for although it was natural for 
Hamlet — a young man of fire and genius, detesting formality 
and dialildng Poloiiius on xjolitical grounds, as imagining 
that ho had assisted his uncle, in his usurpation — shoitld e.x- 
press liimseK satirically, yet this must not be taken exactly 
as the poet’s conception of him. In Polonius a certain in- 
duration of character had arisen from long habits of business ; 
but take his mhdoe to Laertes, and Ophelia’s reverence for 
his memory, .ind wc shall see that lie was meant to be rejun- 
•sented as a statesman somewhat past his faculties — hifr re^ 
collections of life all full of wisdom, and showing a knowledge 
of human nature, wliile u'hat immediately takes place before 
him and es«ii)e,s from him is indiciitivo of weakness.” 

Or this comment on the somewhat faint iiidividualisa- 
tion of the figure of Lear : — 

“ In Leal' old age is itself a chavactei’ — natural impevl'et'- 
tions being increased by life-long habits oi' receiving a 
promjit obedience. Any addition of individualisaticu would 
have been unnecessary and jiainful ; for the I'ldation rif 
others to him, of wondrous fidelity ami of I'lightful ingiati- 
tude, alone sufficiently distinguish him. Thus Lear becomes 
the open and amjile playroom of nature’s jiaasious.” 

Or lasily, in illustration of my second point., let lu-j take 
this note on the remark of the knight that “since my 
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folui" lady’s going into France the fool hatii much pincai 

“ The friol is no comic biiFoon to malu' Iho 
lanoh — no forced condescension of Slialisjiearo’s fjenius to Ihc 
t!isto of hia audience. Accordingly the poet prepares ns for 
the introducliun, ivhich he never does vvitli iiny of his com- 
mon clowns and fools, by bringing him into living connecilion 
with the pathos of the play. Ho is n.s wonderful a creation 
as (hdiliuii,— Ilia wild bahldinga and inspired idiocy aii.ieu late 
and gauge the hormrs of the scene.” 

The subject is a tempting one to liJiger ox'er, did not 
ini 2 icrativo exigencies of sjtaco comirel luo to pass on 
from it. There is much — very much— more critical matter 
in the Liicmry Ecmams of which it is hard to forbear 
quotation; and I may mention in particular the pro- 
foundly suggestive remarks on the nature of the Immor- 
bim, u’ith their accomijanjdng aiialy.si.s of the goniins and 
artistic method of Sterne. But it is, as lias been said; in 
Shakesjioarian criticism that (lolcridge’s unique mastery 
of all the tools of tho critic, is most consiucnous, arid it 
is in tiie brilliant, if immothodiscd, jiage-s ivliicli 1 Jiavo 
lieeii discussing tliat we may most readily find consola- 
tion for the too early silencing of his muse. For those 
consummate criticisms are ossoritially and above all the 
criticisms of a }»oet. Tliey are such us could not have 
been achieved by any man not originally oiidovaid with 
dial, divine gift which was fated in thi.s in, dance lo 
cxjieiid il-sclf within so few yiiais. .Nolhing, indeed, 
coiild more strikingly illustrate the couiinaitdiiig advan 
!agc poB3cs.sed by a i)oet intiirpretiiig a jioet than is to 
be found ill Coleridge’s occasional sarcastic connneut-, mv 
the hamdUeii of our national yioet’s most jn-osiiic com- 
nuiutator, Warburton - - the “ thought-fnviu nii!i;', b'd. 
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i'loalo.sFi Warburtoii,” as ho once feliciliOnsly liim, 
'fho ono mail seems to read his a,iifchor’.s text umlc-i- tlie 
dour, (li{I'u.sod, nnwavoririg radiance emitted from his 
emm poetic iinaginatioii ; while the critici.sm of Uus other 
resembles a perpetual scratching of damp mulc.lui.s, whieh 
Hash a momentary light into one comer of the daih 
passage, and then go out. 



CHAPTER X. 

Closing years — Temporary Tenewal of money troubles— The 
Aide In Reflection — Growing weakness — Visit to Ger- 
many with the Wordsworths — Last illness and death. 

[ 1818 - 1834 .] 

For the years which now remained to Coleridge, some 
sixteen in numbei’, dating from his last appearance as 
a public lecturer, his life would .seem to liave been at- 
tended with something, at least, of that sort of happiness 
which is enjoyed hy the nation of uneventful aunahs, 
There Is little to be told of him in the way of literaiy 
performance j little record remains, unfortunately, of the 
di.scui'si%'ol3'^ didfictic talk in which, during thc.se ycfU's, hi-s 
intellectual activity found its himiest exercrie ; of incident 
in the ordinary sense of the -word tJioro is a.lniost none. 
An account of these closing days of his life must re.solvc 
itself almost wholly into a “history of {)pituon,”--aii 
atteinpl. to roaiiimate for ourselves that life of pei’petual 
meditation which Colcridgo lived, and to trace, so far as 
the scanty evidence of his utterances enables us to do 
so, tlm general tenor of his daily thoughts. From one 
point of view, of course, this ta.sk would bo) extremely 
dillicult, if not impofi.sible from another comparatively 
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easy. It is ea-sy, that is to say, to iiivesfcigato Coleririges 
speculations, so far as tlieir subject is concern od, what- 
ever difficulties their obscurity and subtlety may present 
to the inquirer ; for, as a matter of fact, their subject is 
rcmarlcahly uniform. Attempts to divide the litci'ary 
life of a writer into eras are more often arbiti'ary and 
fanciful tlian not^ but the peculiar circmustfiucos of 
Coleridge’s career did in fact effect, the division for 
themselves. Hi,s life until the age of twenty-six m.ay 
fairly be described as in its “ poetic period.” It was 
during these years, and indeed during the last two or 
three of them, that he produced all the poetry by which 
ho will be remembered, while he produced little else of 
mark or memorability. The twenty years which follow 
from 1798 to 1818 may with equal accuracy be styled 
the “ critical period.” It was during tliesc years that be 
did his best work as a join-nabst, and all hi.s work as a 
public lecturer on aesthetics. It was during them that ho 
said hi,s say, and oven his final say, so fur as any public 
modes of expression were concerned, on politics and on 
art. From 1818 to his death his life wa.-i devoted 
entirely to metaphysics and theology, and with such 
close and constant reference to the latter .subject, to 
which indeed his ractaiffiy.sics l)ad tlirougliout his life 
been ancillary, that it deserves to give the naitui of the 
“theological period” to these closing jmaiK. 

Their lack of incident, however, is not cntirclj us 
favourable a cireumstance as that nnoventfulnewH of 
national annals to which I have conjpared it; for, 
though “no ne’ws may be good news” in the case of a 
n.ation’s history, it is by no means as certainly so in Ihc 
case of a maiiV biography, and, least Of all, wdien the ,su))- 
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jcci; ia a man whose imvard life of thought aiifl feeling 
so compleloly overshadowed his outward life of aetion 
throughout his whole career. There js indeod cvirlctiec, 
sligjit in ajuounfc, hut conelusivo in character — plain niif! 
jiainful evidciiee enough to .sliow that at least the funi, 
four oj' five yoars of the periorl w'o liave mentioned were 
not altogether years of resignation and cairn j fliat they 
were embittered by recurring agonies of self-reproach, by 

“Seii.se of past youth, aiul inanliood come in vain, 

And genius gi ven, and knowledge won in vain ; ” 

and by tlie desolating thought that all which had been 
“ciilled in wood-wallos wild,” and “all which patient toil 
had roared,” were to be 

— “ but (lowers 

Strewn on the corse, and borne uijon the bier, 

. In the same coffin, for the self-Biune grave ! ” ' 

Here and there in the correfipondence with Thomas 
Allsop wo obtain a glimpse into that va.st half-darkened 
arena in which this captive spirit self-condemned to the 
lions was struggling ita last. To one strange and hither- 
to unexplained letter I have already referred. It waii 
written from liannsgatc in the autumn of 1822 , evidently 
midcr circumstances of deep depression. Hut there is ii. 
liittcv nearly two years cailier in date addressed to the 
.sanio coiTCspimdciit wdiich contains hy {(O’ the fnlle-it 
of (Jolevidge’s then condition of mind, tlie 
state of his literary engagements and his literary: 
projects, his completed and uncompleted work, A.s 
usual with him it is stress of money mattoi's tlud 
piv.mpis him to write, and lio profnccs his I'wiuost for 
utyii'itaiiM wjfli the following portcntoii.s catiilo.aue of 
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realised or contemplated schemes. “Contemplated,” in- 
deed, is too modest a word, according to his own account, 
to be applied to any one item in the formidable list. Of 
all of them, ho has, ho tolls Allsop, “already the inUfm. 
miiteri.als and contents, requiiing onlj' to be put fcogotbo' 
from tlic loose papers and commonplace in memorandum 
books, ajid needing ao other change, ivliether of omission, 
addition, or correction, than the mere act of aiTanging, 
and the oppoi'tunity of seeing the whole collectively, 
bring with them of course,” Hoads 1, and IT. of the list 
comprise those criticism.s on Shakespeare and the other 
principal Elizabethan drainatiste ; on Dante, Spenser, 
Milton, Cervantes, Calderon; on Chaucer, Ariosto, Donne, 
Rabelais, etc., which formed the staple of the course of 
lectures delivered in 1818, and which were published after 
his death in the first two of the four volumes of Litmay 
Remaiiw brought out under the editorship of Mr. H. N. 
Coleridge, Reserving li&o. Ill fo)‘ a moment we find Jlo. 
IV. to consist of “Letters on the Old and New Testament, 
and on the Doctrines and Principles held in common by 
the Fathers and Founders of the Reformation, addressed 
to a Candidate foi’ Holy Orders, including advice on the 
pliin and .subjects of jn'oaching propo- to a minister of 
the Established Church.” The letters never apparently 
saw the light of publicity, at any rate, in the epistolaiy 
form, either during the author’s lifetime or after his 
death; and with regard to II. and III, whicli did obtidn 
posthumous publication, the following caution should 
ho borne in mind by the reacloi'. “ To the coiTii)loriou,” 
says Coleridge, “ of these four worlcs J have litovally 
nothing more to do than to transcribe ; but, as I before 
hinted, from so many scraps and Sibylline loaves, iiicliid- 
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iiig margins of blank pages that miiortimnt-nly I must be 
my own scribe, and, not done by myself, they uili bo 
all but lost.” As matter's turned out lie ivas not his own 
scribe, and the difllculty w'Jiich .Mr. Nelson C\ilcri<.ige 
e-tpcricncud in piecing together the frugnieiitary niafcriaLi 
at his disposal is feelingly described by liirn in his pre- 
face to the first edition. He added tliat the contents of 
these volume.^ woi'o drawn from a portion only of the 
MSS. entrusted to him, and that the remainder of the 
collection, which, luider favourable circumstancos, he 
hoped might hereafter .see the light, “was at least of 
equal value ” with what ho was then presenting to the 
reader. This hope was never realised ; and it must 
be remembered, therefore, that the published record of 
Coleridge’s achievements as a ci-itic is, as has already 
boon pointed out, extremely imperfect.' That it is not 
even more disappointingly so than it is, may well entitle 
his nephew and editor to the gratitude of posterity; but 
where much lias boon done, there yet remains much to 
do ere Coleridge’s consummate analyses of poetic and 
drain.atic works can be presented to the reader in other 
than their present shape of a seriesof detached brilliancies. 
Tiie Yiearls are there, but the string is wanting. Whether 
it will bo over supplied, or wlietbor it is possible now to 
supply it, one cannot say. 

’[.’he tliird of Coleridge’s virtnally completed work.? — 
there is much virtue in a “virtually” — was a “ History of 
i’fiilosopby considered as a Tendency of the Huinuii 

d How imperfeoti a comparison , between eatiraatod and aetual 
bulk will show No. I. was, according to Coloridge’i; rookoning, to 
form tlirac: volumes of 600 pages each. In tte Ziterwy liernahu 
it fills less than half of four volume-s of. little inoro than 400 pages 
;ettcli. ■ ■ 
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Mind to exhibit the Powera of the liixn!y,u Ifon'xon, id 
discover by ita own strength the Origin and Laws of M:iu 
and the World, from Pytliagoras to Locke and Condilliic." 
This pi'oduotion, however, considenubic ns it in, was prob- 
ably irieroly ancillary to what ho calls “Aly (Ini ’, at 
Work, to the preparation of which more than twenty 
years of my life have been devoted, and on which luy 
hopes of extensive and pormanoiit ntilit.y, of fiinie, in 
the noblest sense of tlic word, mainly rest,” To this work 
he goes on to say 

“ All my other writings, unless I except nty Poems (and 
these I can exclude in part only), are introductory and pre- 
parative, while its result, if the premises be as I brith' the - 
most tranq^uil assurance am convinced they are — incontrovert- 
ible, the deductions legitimate, and the conclusions coiuniensu- 
rate^ and only commensurate with both [must bo], to effect a 
revolution in all that lias boon called Pliilnsopliy and Meta- 
physics in England and France since the era of commencing 
piredominance of the mechanical system at the lleBtorutiun 
of our Second Charles, and with [in] the jJi'esent fashionable 
views not only of religion, morals, and polities, but oven of 
the; modern physics and physiology.” 

This, it must be allowed, is a snfficioiitly “ large 
order,” being apparently indeed nothing less than an 
undertaking to demolish the sy.stom of Locke and his 
successors, and to erect (Sorman Transcendontiilrsm. on 
the ruins. With anything loss than this, bou'cver — 
with any less noble object or loss fai(,h in their a(,tnin- 
ments — Coleridge could not, ho declares, have stood 
acquitted of folly and abuse of time, talent;, and learning, 
on a labour of three -fourths of his iiitollcctuul life. 
Somewhat more than a volume of this macjnnni laid 
been dictated by him to his “friend and cu lightened 
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jmjiil, Ml'. Green, bo a.'s to exist fit for the press;” itinl 
more thiui a.s much again harl been done, bnt he had 
Jieeii conipollcd to break off the weekly meetings witli 
his pupil from the necessity of writing on subjects of 
tlio })(iiisiiig day. 'I.'hen comes a rofarenec, the la.st w('- 
mcot witli, to the real “great -work,” as the unphilo- 
•sopliie world has always considered and will ahiniys 
consider it. On this subject he says 

“Of ray poetic works 1 would fain ftnisb die Vhruiabe.l. 
Alas ! for the proud time when I planned, when I hud 
present to ray mind tlie materials as well os the scheme of 
the Hymns entitled Spii'it, San, Kartli, Air, Water, Fire, 
and Man ; and the Epic Poem on what ajipear.'^ to me the 
only tit subject I'craaining for an Ejiic Poem — Jernsalom 
besieged and destroyed by Titns.” . ■ ' 

' And then there follows this most pathetic passage, 
necessary, in .spite of its length, to be transcribed 
entire, both on account of the value of its biogi'iiphic 
details — its information on tlie subject of the useless 
worldly atluii’s, etc. — and because of the singularly 
]3enot, rating light which it throws upon the xnentui and 
moral nature of the man ; — 

“ I liiive only by fits and starts ever prayed — I havo not 
jji’uviuled upon myself to jiray toGod in sincerity and enlii'e- 
n<‘SM for tlie fortitude lliiit might enable me to re-sign inyacdf 
to tlu! abaiuUmment of all niy. life’s best hopea, to say lioldly 
to myself, ‘ Gifted witii powers eimfeascdly above in lidiocrity, 
aided by an education of wliioh no less froiii aliuu.st im- 
cjEainpled hardships luul sufferings than from manifold and 
peculiar advantugesi I have never yet found a i>iuallel, I 
have devoted myself to ii life of uniiitermitted reading, 
thinking, meditating, and ohserving, I have not only .sacri' 
Ifeed all u'oiddb' prospeuts of ivealth and advanrcnuoit, but 
ii.ivc in my inmusjt soul stood idoof from temporary rejmtii- 
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tioii, , 1,11 consequence of these toils ami this self-dei-licaliou 
1 possess a calm ami clear consciousness that in uiuny ami 
iiio.st important, departments of truth and heauty I have oiit- 
steode my contemporaries, those at least of highest name, 
that the number of my printed works bear witness that 
1 have not been idle, and the seldom acknowledged hut 
strictly pjvwmWe effects of my labours appropriated to tlie 
welfare of niy age in the Morning Post liefore Ihc pema' of 
Amiens, in the CoMw afterwards, and in the seriouH and 
various subjects of my lectures ... (aild to which, the 
unlimited freedom of my communications to colloquial life) 
m.w surely be allowed as evidence that I have not been 
useless to my generation. But, from circumstances, the main 
portion of my harvest is .still on the ground, ripe indeed 
and only waiting, a few for the sickle, but a large part only 
for the sheminy and carting and housing — but from all this I 
must turn away and let them rot as they lie, and be as 
though they never had been ; for I must go and gather 
black berries and eai'th-iiuts, or pick mnshrooms and 
gild oak-apples for the palate and laucies of cluince eus- 
toniers. I must abrogate the name of pldlosoplier ami 
poet, and scribble us fast as I can and ndth as little 
thonglit as I cun for Blarhwooits Mctyaxine, or a.s I have 
been employed for tbe last days in writing MB. sermons 
for lazy clergymen who stipulate that the composition must 
be more than respectable.’ . . . This” [ie. to say this to 
myself] “ I have not yet had courage to do. My ,soid 
sickens and my heart sinks, and thus osoillating between 
both ’’ [foTjns of activity — the productioti of permanent and 
of ophemeral work] “ 1 do neither— neither as it ought to 
be done to any profitable end.” 

And his proposal for extricating hinisolf from this 
distressing position is that “those who tlhnlc respect- 
fully and hope highly of my power and attainments 
.should gnarantoo me a yearly sum foi- throe or foni' 
years, adequate to my actual support, with such comforts 
mid decencies of appearance os my he<alth and habit 
have made necessaries, so that my mind may ho nn- 
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tuixloiis afi tar as the present time is concerned.'’ Tims 
provided for he would undertake to devote two-thirds ot 
liis time to some one Avork of those above ineiitioued— 
that is to say, of the first four— and confine it exclusively 
to it till finished, while the remaining third of his thne 
ho AA'onld go on maturing and completing lii-s “great 
work,” and “ (for, if but easy in my mind, 1 have no 
doubt either of the reawakening power or of the kindling 
inclination) my Chrishihel, and Avhat else the happier 
hour may inspire.” Mr, Green, ho goes on to say, had 
promised to contribute £30 to £40 yearly, another 
pupil, “ the son of one of my dearest old friends, £o0,'’ 
and £10 or £20 could, he thought, be relied on from 
another. The whole amount of the required annuity 
Avould be about £200, to be repaid of course should 
disposal or sale of his Avorks produce, or as far as they 
should produce, tlio means. But “am I entitled,” he 
asks uneasily, “have I a.'i-ight to do this! Can I do it 
AAUthout moral degradation 1 And lastly, can it ho done 
Avithont loss of character in the eyes of my acquaint- 
ances and of my friends’ acquaintances ? ” 

1 cannot take upon myself to nnsAver tliosc painful 
(pu‘stio)is. The reply to he given to them must (lepond 
upon the judgment which each individual .student of this 
roimirkablo but unhappy career may pass upon it as a 
whole ; and, Avhile it Avonld ho too much to expect that 
that judgment .should ho entii'ely favourable, one may 
at least believe that a fair alloAvancc for those inveterate 
Aveaknesses of physical constitution Avhich so largely 
aggravated, if they did not AA'liolly generate, the fatal 
infii-mitics of Coleridge’s moral nature, must materially 
mitigate the harshness of its terms. 
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Tile story of Coleridge’s closing yuai's is soon toid. 
It is mainly a record of days spent in nieilitiition aad 
discourse, in ndiich character it ivill be treated of more 
fully in a subsequent chapter. His literary iiroductioun 
during the last fourteen years of his life rvero few in 
number, and but one of them of .any great impovtanei!. 
In 1821 lie had oilercd himself as tin occasional ronfri- 
biitor to lUackimuV); Mii(/n?Ai(', but a scries of jxqicrs 
pi'omiscd by him to that periodical wore uncumjileted, 
and Ids only two coutribiition.s (in Octobci’ 1821 and 
January 1822) ai’c of no particular note. In May 182f> 
he road a paper on the Provietlieus of iEsohylus before 
the Eoyal Society of Literature ; but “ the series of dis- 
quisitions respecting the Egyptian in connection with the 
sacerdotal theology and in contrast with the mysteries 
of ancient Greece,” to which this essay had been an- 
nounced as preparatory, never made thoir appearance. 
In the same year, however, he published one of the best 
known of his prose works, his Ahk to EejMXon. 

Of the success of this latest of Coleridge’s more im- 
portant contributions to literature there can be no 
doubt. Now editions of it seem to have been demanded 
at regular intervals for some twenty yeans after its first 
production, and it .appears to have had during the .same 
period a relatively equal reissue in the United Btiibes. 
The Eev. Dr. Janies Marsh, an American divine of some 
ability and reputation, composed a preliminary essay 
(now preiixed to the fifth English edition), in whieli lie 
elaborately set forth the peculiar merits of the work, and 
undertook to initiate the reader in the fittest and most 
profitable method of making use of it. In (hose remaric.s 
the reverend essayist insists more strongly on the spirit- 
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ually edifying ciwality of the Aids than on their literary 
nieiits, and, for my own part, I must certainly consider 
him right in doing so. . As a . religious manual it is easy 
Lu uudcrstiind how this volume of Coleridge’s should 
have ohtained many and earne.st readers, ^'i'hat reli- 
gious mamial, which shows traces of spifitual insight, or 
even itierely of pious yoarniiigs afto)- higher end holier 
than earthly things, has ever failed to win such readers 
among the weary and hoavy-lachm of the world "t And 
that Coleridge, a writer of the moist penetrating glance 
into divine mysteries, and Avritiug always from a soul 
all tremulous, as it were, with religious .sen.sihilitj, 
should have obtained such readers in abundance is not 
surprising. But to a critic and literary biographer I 
cannot think that his siicccs.s in this respect has much 
to say. For niy own part, at any rate, I find consider- 
able difficulty in tracing it to any distinctively literary 
origin. There seems to mo to bo less charm of thought, 
less beauty of style, less even of Coleridge’s seldom-fail- 
ing force of efl'octive statement, in the Aids to Rejlectiov, 
than in almo.st any of his writings. Even the volume of 
some dozen short chapters on tiro Constitntiou of the 
Church and State, published in 18‘10, as an “ aid towards 
a right judgment in the late Catholic Eolief Bill,” appears 
to me to yield a more characteristic llavorir of tire 
author’s style, and to exhibit far more of his distiiretiori 
of literary workmarrsliip than the earlier anil more cele- 
brated work. 

Among tlu) acquaintances made by Coleridge after 
his rcliro.mont to Mr'. Gillman’s was one destined to be 
of sonic importance to the history of bis philosophical 
vroi'k. It V. us that of a gentlcnrarr whose u.itne has 
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alroady been mentionofl in this ohiipter, i\h'. Joseph 
llonry Green, afterwards a distinguished surgeon and 
iTellow of tile .Royal Society, who in his early years Iwd, 
developed a strong taste for metaphysical fipecuhaion, 
going oven so far as to devote one of his hard-earned 
periods of professional holiday to a visit to Germany 
for i.ho sake of studying philosophy iu ihat homo of 
abstract thought. To him Coleridge ivas iiilroducod by 
his old Roman acquaintanee, .hndivig 'I’ieck, on one of 
the latter’s visits to England, and ho became, as the 
extract above quoted from Coleridge’s correspondence 
shows, his onthnsia-stic disciple and indefatigable fellow- 
worker. In the iiursuit of their common studies and in 
those weekly reunions of admiring friend.s which Cole- 
ridge, while hi.s health permitted it, was in the habit of 
holding, we may believe that a considerable portion of 
these closing years of liis life was passed under happier 
conditions than he had been long accustomed to. It is 
pleasant to read of him among his birds and floweivs, 
and surrounded by the ever- watchful teiidanoe of the 
affectionate Gillmans, tranquil in mind at .any rate, if not 
at ease from hi,s bodily ailments, and enjoying, as far 
as enjoyment was po.ssiblo to him, the jicaceful close of 
a .stormy and unsettled day. For tlui yo.ars I8t'b-g0, 
moreover, his pocuniary circumstances wore improved 
to the extent of .£105 per annum, obtained for him at 
the instance of the Royal Society of Literatm-e, and 
held by him till the death of George IV. 

Two incidents of his later years are, however, worthy 
of more special mention — a tour up the Rliine, which he 
took in 1828, in company with Wordsworth and his 
daughter ; and, some years earlier, a meeting with .lohn 
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Keats. “A loose, .slack, not well dressed yoiii.li,” It is 
recorded in the Table Talk, published after his death by 

Ids nephew, “mot Mr. ” (it wa,s Mr. Grco.n, of whom 

more hereafter) “ and inysolf in a lane near Iligligatc. 
Green knew him and spoke. It was Keats. He -was 
introduced to me, and sta,ycd a minute or so. After ho 
had left us a little way, lie came back and said, ‘ Lee me 
carry away tlie moinoiy, Goloridge, of Inu'ing pms.-ied 
your luind.’ ‘There is death in that hand,’ 1 .said to 
(Iroon -when Keats was gone; yet this was, I believe, 
before the consumption showed itself distinctly.” 

His ov.'ii health, however, had been steadily declining 
in these la.ttor yeans, and the German toui’ with the 
Wordsworths mn.sh I shmdd imagine, have been the 
last ©jqDedition involving any considerable exercise of 
the physical lanvers which ho was able to take. Within 
a. year or so afterwards his condition seems to have 
grown sejjsihly worse. In November 1831 he writes 
that for eighteen months past his life had been “ one 
chain of severe sicknesses, brief and imperfect eonvales- 
eonces, and capricious relapses.” Henceforth he was 
ahno.st eniirely confined to the sick-room. His faculties, 
however, still i'eina.incd clear and xxncloudod. The 
entries in the Table. Talk do not matorially diminish 
in frequency. Their tone of colloquy midorgoes no per- 
eeptihle variation ; tlicy continue to bo as stimulating 
and delightful reading as ever. Not till 11th July 1834 
do we find any change; hut here a.t last we meet the 
shadow, deemed longer tha.n it was in reality, of the 
approaching end. “I am dying,” said Coleridge, “but 
without expectation of a speedy release. Is it not 
strange that, very recently, bygone images and seenes of 
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('lu'ly life have stolen into ray mind like breoHos lilown 
from the spico-ishrads of Youth and II()27e— those twin 
realities of the idiaiitorn world ! I do not add Tiovo, 
for what is Lovo but Youth and Hope emhraeing, at id, 
so seen, as om. . . . Hooker wished to live to linish 
his Pkclemdiail PolUy — so I own I udsh life; and streuf'lh 
ha<l been spared to me to coundeto ray Phiktiophtj. 
For, as (iod hears me, the originating, oontiraiing, 
and sustaining wish and <lcsigu in my heart wore to 
exalt the glory of His name ; and, which is tlie same 
thing in other words, to promote the inijn’ovemeut of 
manlrind. But m/wi iditer Deo, and His will he done." 

The end was nearer than he thought. It was on the 
11th of July, as has been said, that he uttered these last 
words of gentle and j>ions resignation. On that day 
fortnight he died. Midway, however, in this intervening 
period, he knew that the “speedy release” which he had 
not ventui'oil to cxjrect was do, so at hand. The death, 
when it came, was in some sort oiublematic of the life. 
Sufferings severe and constant, till within thirty-si.x 
hours of the end ; at the last peace. On the 25th of 
July 183-1 this sorely- tried, long-labouring, fato-marresd 
and seU'-inarrcd life passed traucjiiilly away. Tlie pitiful 
woi'ds of Kent over his dead master rise irrepressibly to 
the lips — 

“0 let him iiass : lie hatca him 
Who would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer;” 

There might have boon something to bo said, though not 
by Kon t,. of the weaknesses of Lear himself ; hut at .such 
A moment comimsion both for the king and for the 
poet may well impose silence upon censure. 


CllAl'TER XI. 


Coiei-iclge’a raetaphysic.? and theology — The Spiritml 
Philosophy of Mr. Green. 

In spite of all the struggles, the resolutions, and the 
entreaties which displayed thomsclvos so distressingly in 
the letter to Mj’. Allsop, quoted in the last chapter, it is 
doubtful whether Coleridge’s “ groat work ” made much 
additional progress during the last dozen years of his 
life. The weekly meeting with Mr. Green seems, accord- 
ing to the latter’s biogriiplior, to have been resumed. Mr. 
Simon tolls us tliat he continued year after year to sit 
at the feet of his Gamaliel, getting more and more in- 
sight into his opinions, until, in 1834, two events occim-ed 
which determined the remaining comse of Mr. Green’s 
life. One of those events, it is needle-ss to say, was 
Coleridjgo’.s death; the other was the death of his disciple’s 
father, with the result of leaving Mr Green possessed 
of .such iiniplo mc.nis as to render him indojicndunt of 
his jirofossion. The language of Coleridge’s will, to- 
gotlier, no doubt, with verbal communieation.s wliieli 
1i:.kI passed, imposed on Mr. Green what he accepted as 
till obligation to devote so far as necessary the whole 
remaining sti’ongth and earnestness of his life to the one 
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task of syfitoraafcising, developing, and cstiihli.sliing I lie 
(loctrinciB of the Coleridgian phi]osoj)hy. Accordingly, 
in 1836, two years after his master’s death, he retired . 
from medical practice, and thenceforward, until Ids own 
death nearly thirty years afterwards, lie applied hhiriolE 
unceasingly to what was in a twofold sense a Jabour oi. 
'love. ■ \ ■ 

We are not, it soem-s from his biographer’s account, 
to .suppose tliat Mr. CTi’cen’s task was in any material 
degree lightened for him hj’- his previous collaboration 
with Coleridge. The latter had, as we have seen, de- 
clared in his letter to Allsop that “ more than a volume ’’ 
of the great work had been dictated by him to Mr. 
Green, so as to exist in a condition fit for the press : 
but this, according to Mr. Simon, was not the case ; and 
the probability is therefore that “more than a volume ” 
meant written material equal in amount to more than a 
volume — of course, an entirely diflcrcut thing. Mr. 
Simon, at any rate, assures us that no available written 
material existed for sotting comprohensively before tho 
public, in Coleridge’s own language, and in an argued 
form, the philosophical system with which he v/ishod his 
name to bo identified. Instead of it there wore f ragiuon ts 

for the most part mutually ijiadaptahlc fragments, and 

hegiimiugs, and studies of special subjects, and number- 
less notes on tho margins and fly-loave.s of books. 

With this equipment, swdi as it was, Mr, Greon sot io 
Work to methodise tho Coleridgian doctrhios, and to 
coustiruot from them nothing less than such a system of 
philosophy as should “virtually include the law' am! u;(- 
planation. of all being, conscious and unconscious, and 
of all cori’elativity and duty, and he apjfiicable olirectly 
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nr Ipv (Icdnction to whfitaoev<3r the human mind ctuj 
coii(,cmj)l!i,to — sensuous or suporsonsuous — of oxpijiience, 
purpose, or imagiuation.” Born under [lost - d iluvitui 
coiidiLioiis, Mr. fireen was of course luuibJe to accoin- 
plisli his self-piroposed eiiterprisoi but he must bo al- 
lowed to have attiicked his task with remtirliablo energy, 
“Theology, ethics, politics and political history, elh- 
nology, lauguago, esthetics, psychology, physics, and the 
allied sciences, biology, logic, mathematics, pathology, 
nil these subjects,” dochu’cs his biographer, “rvero 
thoughtfully studied by him, in at least their basial 
principles imd metaphysic-s, and most were elaborately 
written of, as though for the divisions of some vast 
cyclopfsdio work." At an early period of his labours he 
thought it convenient to increase his knoudedge of 
Greek; he began to study Hebrew irhen more than 
sixty years old, and still later m life he took up Sanscrit. 
It wfm not until ho iras approaching his seventieth year 
and found his health beginning to fail him that Mr. 
Green seems to have felt that hi.s design, in its more 
aml)itious scope, must be abandoned, and that, in the 
impossibility of appljdng tho Ooleridgian system of 
philosophy to all human icnowlcdgo, it was his iinj)era- 
tivo duty under his literary tru.st to work out that 
particular application of it which its author had most at 
heart, iMready, in an unpublished work which he had 
made it the lirst care of his trusteeship to compose, ho 
had, though but roughly and imperfoctly, a.s he con- 
sidered, exhibited the relation of his inastor’s doctrines 
to revealed religion, and it had now become time to 
supersede this unpublished compendium, the lldUjk 
Laid, AH be had styled it, hy a fuller elaboration of the 
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gi-eat Coleridgian position, that “Christiyuity, rightly 
iindei’stoocl, is identical with the highest philosophy, aud 
that, apart from all question of historical evidence, the 
essential doctrines of Christianity are necessary 
eternal truths of reason — truths which man, by the 
vouohsafed light of Nature and without aid from docu- 
ments or tradition, may always and anyAvhere discover 
for himself.” To this work acc.ordingiy Mr. Green 
devoted the few remaining years of his life, and, dying 
in 18G3 at the age of seventy-two, left behind him in 
MS. the work entitled Spiritual Philosophy; foimded 
on the teaching of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
which was published two years later, together with tho 
memoir of the author, from which I have quoted, by Mr. 
John Simon. It consists of two volume.?, the iinst of 
which is devoted to tho exposition of the general prin- 
ciples of Coleridge’s philosophy, while tho second is 
entirely theological, and aims at indicating on principles 
for Avhicli the first volume has contended, tho e.ssential 
doctrines of Christianity. 

The earlier chaptci's of this volume Mr. Green 
devotes to an exposition (if indeed the word can be 
applied to what is really a catalogue of the I'csidta of a 
transcoudontal intuition) of the essential dillereneo be- 
tween the reason and the imdemtanding — a di.stincl.ion 
which Coleridge lias himself elsewhere described as pre- 
eminently the gradm ad philosophiaoi, and might well 
have called its pons asinoruin. In the second part; of Iris 
first volume Mr. Green applies himself to the eistablish- 
ment of a position wliiclij fundamental as it mu.st be 
accounted in all philosophical speculations of this school, 
is absolutely vital to the theology which Coleridge 
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sought to ci'oct. upon a metaphysical basis. This po-sition 
is that the human ivill is to be regarded as the one ulti- 
mate fact of .self-consciousness. So long as man confine.s 
Iriinsolf to the contemplation of his percipiout and ro- 
lloctive self alone — so long as he attends only to tJiose 
modes of conseiousuoss which arc produced in him Ity tlio 
impressions of the senses and the operations of though (, 
he can noTei' Jiope to escape from the famous miudio ml 
iimihiU of Humo. He can never allirm anything more 
than the existence of those niodca of consciousness, or 
assort, at least as a direct deliverance of intuition, that 
his conscious self k anything apart from the porception.s 
and concepts to which ho is attending. But when he 
turns from his perceiving and thinking to his willing 
self he becomes foi: the first time aware of something 
deeper than tho more objective presentations of conscious- 
ness j he obtains a direct intuition of an originant, 
causative, and independent self-existence. He will have 
attained in shojd to the knowledge of a nomnenon, and 
of tho onlj’ kiiowable nomnenon. The barrier, elsewhere 
insuperable between the subject and object, is broken 
down; that wliich hmes becomes identified witli that 
uduch itt; and in the consciousness of will the consciouK- 
nuss also of a solf, as something iudopondont of and 
imporior to its own modifications, is not so much affirmed 
as acquired. The essence, in short, of tho Ooleridgian 
ontology consi,sts in the alteration of a .single tliough u 
very iruportaut word in tho well-known Cartesian 
fominla. Cogilo ergo mm had been shown by Hume to 
iin olve an illicit process of reasoning. De.scartes, accord- 
ing to the Scottish sceptic, had no right to have said 
more than Cogiio ergo cogiialmiws mid. But substitute 
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u-illi]ig fov thinking, convert the formula into Folo i^rgn 
iWM; and it becomes irrefragahlo. ; , 

Ro far as I can perceive, it would, have been svUfLcicut 
for Mr. Green’s subsequent argument to have thus est.al)- 
lishcd the position of the will as the ultimate fact of 
consciousness, but he goes on to nss(U-t that he has 
thus scoured the immovahlc ground of a, philosophy of 
Eealism. For since man, “in affirming his I'ersomdjty 
by the verb substantive I am, assorts, nay, acquires, 
the knowledge of his own Substauee as a Spiritual 
being, and thereby knows what substance truly and 
properly is — so he contemplates the outward, persons or 
things, as subjects partaking of reality by virtue of the 
same substance of whicli he is conscious in his own 
person.” So far, however, from this being a philosophy 
of Eealism, it is in effect, if not indeed in actual terms, a 
philosophy of Idealism. I, at least, am unable to see how 
any Idealist, from Berkeley downWiU'ds, could ask for a 
better definition of his theory of the external wmrld 
than that it “partakes of reality by virtue of the sumo 
substance of which he is conscious in his own iier.soii. 

Blit it is, of course, with tlie second volume of Mi. 
Green’s rvoik that one i.s chielly concerned. Had (./oie- 
ridgo been a mere Transcendontalist for I’raiisceiiden- 
talism’s sake, had there boon no connection liotween Ids 
philosophy of Boing and his religions creed, it niiglit 
ho a question whether even the highly condensed and 
necessarily imperfect sketch which has here hcon gi' cn 
of it would not have been superfluous and out oi place. 
But Coleridge was a Theosophist first, and a philosopher 
afterwards ; it was mainly as an organon of religion that 
ho valued his philosophy, and it was to the doyelopmcut 
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mid jierfectiaii of it, as such organon, that 1 il- may iit; 
wiiid to liavo devoted, so far as it eoiild be redeemed 
from its enthralment to. lower, neecssitios, the whole of 
the latter half of his career. No account of his life, 
therefore, could be complete without at least some brief 
glance at the details of this notable attempt to lead tlie 
world to true religion by the road of the Transcendental 
lihilosophy. It is difficult, of course, for thofse who have 
been trained in a wholly different school of thought to 
do ju,stice to processes of reasoning carried , on, as they 
cannot but hold, in terms of the inconceivable ; it is still 
more difficult to be sure that jmu have done justice to it 
after all has been said; and I think that no candid 
student of the Coleridgian philosophico-theology (not 
being a professed disciple of it, and therefore bound, at 
any rate, to feign familiarity with incomproheiisibilities) 
will deny that ho is often compelled to formiilato its 
positions and recite its processes in somewhat of the 
same modest and confiding spirit as. animate, s those , 
youthful geometricians who learn their Euclid by heart. 
With this proviso I will, as brielly as may be, trace 
the cour-^o of the dialectic by which Mr. Groon .seeks to 
make the Coleiidgian metaphysics domou.sti'ative of the 
truth of Christianity. 

Having shown that the Will is the true and the only 
tenable base of PhUosophio Eealisin, the writer next 
pi'oceeds to explain the growth of the Soul, from its 
I'uiliniental strivings in its fallen condition to the de- 
volopnient of its spiritual capabilities, and to trace its 
ascent, to the conception of the Idea of God. The argu- 
ment^ — if we may apply so definite a name to a process 
wdiit-h is continually forced to appeal to something that 
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may perhaps be higher, but is certainly of!u-r than the 
ratiociiiiiLivo faculty — is founded partly on moral and 
partly on intellectual considerations. B3’ an anulyfii.s of 
the moral phenomena associated with the action of the 
liuman will, and, in particular, of tho conflict iriiich 
ari.scs hetween “the tendency of all 'Will to make itself 
absolute,” £i.nd tho coiisciousnoaa tliat, under tlio comlilionF; 
of man’s fallen state, nothing but misery could result 
both to the individual and tho race from the fuItUmeut 
of this tendency,— Mr. Oreeii .shows Jiow the Soul, oi’ 
the Reason, or tlio Speculative Intellect (for he seems to 
use all three expressions indiscriminately) is morally 
prepared for tho reception of the truth which Ids Under- 
standing alone could never have compassed, — ^the Idea 
of Gk)d. This is in effect neither more nor less tlian a 
restatement of that time-honoured argument for the 
existence of some Being of perfect holiness which has 
always weighed so much with men of high spirituality 
as to blind them to tho fact of its actually enhancing the 
intellectual difficulties of tho situation. Man posse, sses 
a Will which longs to fulfil itself ; but it is coupled wifh 
a nature which constantly impels him to those gratifica- 
tions of will which tend not to sclf-pro.sorvation and 
progress, but to their contraries. Snreljf, then, on the 
strength of tho more law of life, which prevails ev’cry- 
wheve, there must ho some higher archetypal Will, to 
which human wills, or rather certain selected examples 
of them, may more and more conform thcmseh'e.s, snut 
in which the union of unlimited efficiency in operation 
with unqualified purity of aim has been oime for all 
effected. Or to put it yet another way : Tho life of 
the virtuous man is a life auxiliary to tho preservation 
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•rud ])i'oy'i'e33 of the race ; bxtt his xvill is mider restvaint. 
'fhc will of the xdeioiis roan energises freely cnoiigli, 
but his life is hostile to the preservation aiul pi'ogress of 
the race. Now the natural and essentiul Ji'ntm of nil 
Willis towards absolute freedom. But nothing in life 
lias a luitui'al and essential nktis towards that which 
tends to its dotorioi'atiori and e-vtinetiou. Thoroforc, 
there must he sumo ultimate means of rocouciliiig ahso- 
Into freedom of the WMll with perfectly salutary con- 
ditions of its exercise. Aud since Mr. Green,, like his 
master aud all other Platonists, is incapable of stopping 
here, and contenting himself with assuming the existence 
of a “ stream of tendency ” which will gradually bring 
the human xvill into the required conditions, he hei’e 
makes the inevitable Platonic jump, and proceeds to 
conclude that there must be a self-existent ideal Will in 
whinh absolute freedom and power concur with perfect 
purity and holiness. 

So nmcli for the moral part of Mr. Green’.? proof, 
vdiich so far fails, it will he observed, to carry us much 
beyond the Panthci,stic position. It has, that is to say, 
to be proved that the "power not ourselvc-s,” wliich has 
been called Will, originates in some source to xvliicli wo 
sliould bo rationally justified in giving tlie name of 
“God; ’’and, .singular' as .such a tiling may seem, it is 
impossible at any rate for the logic of the underatamling 
to regard Mr. Green’s argument on this point a.s other- 
wise than hopelessly circular. The half-doicen pages or 
so which he devotes to the refutation of the Pantheistic 
view reduce tliemselves to the following simple pdifv) 
p'hidjdi .■ the power is first assumcd.to be a Will ; it is 
next aflinuod with perfect truth that the very rioLiou 
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of Will would escape us except under tlie condiUon oi 
Personality j and from this the existence of a personal 
God as the source of tho power in questioji deduced. 
And tho same vice underlies tho further argiuncnt hy 
which Mr. Green meets tho familiar objciitiou to the 
personality of tho Absolute as involving conti'iulictory 
conceptions. An iuiinite Person, lie argues, is no con- 
tradiction in terms, unless “fiuitiou or limitation’' be 
regarded as identical with “negation” (wiiicli, when ap- 
plied to a hypothetical Infinite, one would surely think 
it is); and an Absolute Will is not tho les.s absolute from 
being self-determined tib mtnl. For how, he asks, can 
any Will whicli is causative of reidity be conceived as a 
Will except by conceiving it as se Jiniens, predetermining 
itself to the specific processes recpiired hy the act of 
causation 'I How, indeed ? But tlie answer of a 'Pantheist 
would of course bo that the very impossibility of con- 
ceiving of Will except as se fwms is his very ground for 
rojeotiiig tho notion of a volitional (in tho sense of a 
personal) origin of the cosmos. 

However, it is beyond my purposes to enter into any 
detailed criticism of Mr. Green's position, more especially 
as T liave not yet reached tho central and capital point of 
his spiritual philosophy-— tho construction of the Ohristiau 
theology on tho basis of the C'oleridgian motaphysies. 
Having deduced the Idea of God from man’s conscimis- 
ne.ss of an individual Will perpetually affirming itself, 
Mr. Green proceeds to evolve the Idea of the Trinity, by 
(as he considei's it) an equally necessary process from two 
of the invariable accorapanimente of tho above-numlioucd 
intro.spectiv0 act. “For as in our con.scionsness,” he 
truly says, “ wo are mider the necessity of distinguishing 
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the !'«lii£inn of “mysfiJf,” now as tho siirj&i Uiinkiiif^ :m<i 
jiow (W I'hc ohjecl contemplatod in Ujeiniinifnlil of tJjfivifrhl, 
iio wo inij^lu, express the relations in t.iio Divine instance .ii', 
Dn'‘i RobjiiHhmis aiidiJrtMs Objfirtkiis, — that is, ilioAb.-ioliilo 
Subjectivity or Supremo Will, uttoriny ilsclf as mid 
contemplating itself in the Absolute, Objectivity or 
plouitudo of lleiug etoniall 7 and caiisiitiv'nly roalibed in 
his Porsonaliti'.” AVliouco it fellows (.so I'liii.s or .semns 
to rim the iirgumout) that tho Idcii of (lod tlio lAillior 
as necessarily involves tho Idea of God tho Son us the 
“ I ” who, as tlio thinking subject, contcmplato myself, 
implies tho contemplated “ Mo ” as tho object thought 
of. Again, the man who reflects on the fact of his con- 
sciousness, “ which discloses to him the unavoidable oppo- 
sition of subject and object in tho self of which he is con- • 
scions, cannot fail to see that tho conscious iriiml requires 
not only tho distinction in order to the act of rellectioii 
in itself, but the continual .sense of tho relative nature of 
the distinction and of tho essential onenos.s of the mind 
itself.” ^Thcnco it follows (so rums or .seems to run tho 
argument) that tho Idea of the first two Persons of tho 
Trinity as necessarily invehms tho Idea of tho Third 
renson, as tho contemplation of tho ‘'^M’o”by the “1” 
implies the perpetual consciousness that the eoiitomplator 
and the conf enipiatoil — the " I ” and tho “ Me are one. 
hi tlds maiinor is the Idea of tho Trinity .shown to bo 
involved in the Idea of God, and to arise out of it by an 
implication us necessary as that whieli connects together 
the throo phases of consciousness attendant upon every 
aelf-contempiative act of tlio individual mind.’ 

, Were it not hazardona to treot procoasea of tlw Speculative 
Reason as ac deal with tho vulgar dialectic of the U«der.sUind;ng, 
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It may readily be imagined that after the Spccnlati re 
Keafson has been, made to perform such feats as these the 
I'cmaiiider of the work proposed to it could present no 
,‘iei,’iou3 difficulty. ‘ And in the half-dozen chapters wliidi 
follow it is made to evolve in succession the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the Advent, and the Atonement of 
Christ, and to explain the mysteries of the fall of intui 
and of original sin. Considered in tlic aspect in irliidi 
Coleridge himself would have preferred to regard his 
pupil’s work, namely as a systematic attemjrt to lead the 
minds of men to Christianity by an intellectual route, 
no more hopeless enterprise perhaps could have been 
conceived than that embodied in these volumes. It is 
like offering a traveller a guide-book mitten in hiero- 
glyphics. Upon the most liberal computation it is. prob- 
able that not ono-fourth pai’t of educated mankind are 
capable of so much as comprehending the phiiosophie 
doctriue upon which Coleridge socks to base Cliristiauity, 
and it is doubtful wliother any luit a still smaller 
fraction of those would admit tliat the foundation was 
capable of supporting tlic superstructure. That the 
writings of the pupil, like the teachings of the master 
whom he interprets, may serve the cause of religion 
in another than an intolloetual way is possible enough. 
iSot a few of the functions assigned to the Speculative 

one would 1)0 disiiosetl to reply that il' the above argument proves 
tba oxistenoo of three porBons in the Godhead^ it must equally prove 
the exiateiiee of three person.B in every man who reflects upon liia 
conscious self. That the Divine Mind, when engaged in the act of 
;SBlf-oontemp letion, must be conceived under three refaiiows is doubt- 
less as true as that the human mind, when so ongnged, must bo so 
ffionoei ved ; but that these three : relaiimis wea so many objoctive ■ 
rtMlUies is wdud, Mr. Green asserts indeed a fow pages farther on, 
but what ho nowhere attempts to prove. 
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Reason vnl'l .'strike many of us as moral and spiritual ratlier 
than intellectual in their character, and the appeal to 
tliojn is in fact aji appeal to man to chasten the lOTver 
jiaasimis of his nature, and to discipline hi.s uniul3' will. 
■S.xhortatioufi of that land are religious all the world of 
philo.sophy over, and will succeed in proportion to the 
moral fervour and oratorical power which distingui.'!h 
them. But if the benefits of Coloridgc’.s theological 
teachings are to bo reduced to this, it would of course 
have been much better to have dissociated them alto- 
gether from the exceedingly abstruse rnetaphysic 'to 
which they have been wedded. 


CHAPTKli Xil. 


ColerLdgo’a position in his lator years— His (lisooui’se -- His 
inftucnco on coutemporai'y thought — Filial review of his 
iutelleotnal work 

The critic who would endeavour to appreciate the posi- 
tion Avhicli Coleridge fills in the history of litei’atnre and 
thought for the first half of the nineteenth century inusi^, 
if he possesses ordinary candour and courage, begiir, I 
think, with a confession. Ho must confess an inability 
to comprehend the precise manner in which that position 
•was attained, and the precise grounds on which, it was 
I'ecognised. For vast as wore Coleridge’s powers of 
thought and expression, and splendid, if iitcomjilel.o, as 
is the record rvhich they have loft behind them in his 
works, they Avero never directed to purposes of inslA'iic- 
tion or persuasion in anything like that systematic uml 
concentrated maiinor rvliich is necessary to him Avho 
Avould found a school. Coleridge's writings on philoso- 
}rhica1 and theological subjects wore essentially discur- 
sive, fragmentary, incomplete. Even when he pi’of(3,SKiis 
an intoution of exhausting his subject .and .aftbets a 
logical arrangement, it is not long before ho forgets the 
design and departs from the order. His disipiisitiun-s 
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are in no mvaO connected treatises on the subjects to 
wliicli they relate. Brilliant uper^m, gnomic sajiiijs, 
(lights of fervid eloquence, inJhiitely suggestive rellee- 
iious--rjf these there is enough and to sp.aro; but theso, 
Ihougli an arrqdo oqni2»iient for the critic, arc not 
fiutlicieiit for the constructive philosoidic)’. Kotliing, it 
must be frimkly said, iii Coleridge’s idiilosojhioa! and 
theological writings — nothing, that, is to .‘niy, wliicli 
aiipuals in rhoni to the mere intelligence - snitiees to 
exiilain, at least to tJie aiqwcciation of ijo.sterity, the 
fact that he was surrounded during these closing years 
of his life by an eager crowd of real or supjiosecl dis- 
ciples, including two, at any i-atc, of the most remark- 
able qiorsonalities of the time. And if nothing in 
Coleridge’s writings serves to account for it, so neither 
does anything traceable or tangible in the mere matter 
of his conversations. This last point, liowevor, is one 
which must bo for the present reserved. I wish for the 
moment to confine myself to the fact of Coleridge’s 
jiosilion during his later life at Higligate. To this we 
have, as wo all know, an extremely eminent witness, and 
one from whose evidence most iieoido, one may suiipose, 
are by this time able to make their own deductions in 
ail matter, s relating to the persons with whom ho was 
brought into contact. Carlyle on Charles Lamb, few a.s 
tin;, sour sentences are, must always warn us t.o bo care- 
ful how wo follotv Carlyle “ on” anybody whom-soovor. 
But there is no evidence of any ill feeling on Carlyle’s 
inirt towards Coleridge — nothing but a humorou.'i, 
kiudly-contomjituotis compassion for his wealaicsses and 
ccconiricitics, and the famous description in the /J/c 
oj HUi'linij may bo taken therefore as a fairly aecurat.e 
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account of the man and tho circumstances to v.duch ii 
/refers':— ' , . • 

“ 0(jluriclgB .sat on the brow of Highgatc Hill in thoao yeiirB, 
looking down on London and its smoke tumult likis a Bago 
eacajiecl from the inanity of life’s Ivittle, atlmcting towards 
him the thoughts of iumimemhle hr, ave souls still engaged 
there. Ilib express contributions to poetry, xdulo.sophy, or 
any sjiccific province of human literature or eulighto.nmijnt 
had been aimill and sadly inlcrmitlent; but he had, cspeeiidly 
among young iiK|uiring men, a liiglicr than literary, a kind of 
prophetic or Uiagiciau charactei’. lie wirs thought to hold — 
he alone in Engliuul— the key of German and other Tran- 
scendentalisms ; knew the sublime secret of believing by 
the ‘reason’ what the ‘nnderstendiug’ had been obliged to 
fling out as incredible ; and could still, after Hume and 
Voltaire had done their best and worst with him, profess him- 
self an orthodox Christian, and say and print to the Church 
of England, with its singular old rubrics and surplices at 
Allhallowtide, Eato perpetua. A sublime man ; who alone in 
thuso dark days had saved his ci'own of spiritual numhood, 
escaping from the black materialisms and revolutionary 
deluges wth ‘ God, Ercedom, Immortality,' .still his ; a king 
of men. The practical intellects of the world did not much 
heed him, or carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical dreamer; 
but to tho rising spfrits of the young generation ho hud this 
dusky sublime character, and sat there as a kind of Magas, 
girt in mystery .and enigma ; his Dodouu oalc-grovt! (Mr, 
Gillman’s house .at Highgate) whi8))ering .strange thiugu, 
nucertain whether oracles or jargon.” 

The above quotation would suffice for my immedialo 
purpose, but it is impossible to deny oneself or nue'.s 
!’oadei’.s tho pleasure of a refroslied recollection of the 
noble landscape - scono and tho masterly portrait th.at 
follow : 

“ The Gillmans did not eucomwge much company nr e.xcitii- 
tiou of any sort round their sage ; nevei'theli>s, acue.ss in 
him, if Ji youth did reverently wish it^ was nut, diilicult. He 
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would Ktooll about t.ho pleasant gmleii witli you, fill; in. the 
pleasant rooms of the place — perhaps take yon to his own 
peoulitu,' room, high np, ivith a rearwaivl view, which was 
the diicf Yiiuv of all. A really clmniiiiig outlook in line 
weather. .Close at hand wide sweeps of llowing leafy gtirileiiB, 
their few houses mostly hidden, the very chimney-pots veiled 
luukir hlo.i.'.oiuing umbrage, flowed gloriously down hill ; 
gloriously i.ssuing in widc-tuftud undulating plain eomitry, 
.rich, in all charms of held and tow.n. Wtiviiig blooming 
eoiiHtry of ihu bi'jghle.9fc green, (lotted all (iver u'ith hand- 
some vilhifi, Imndsoiiii; groves crossed hy roads and liumaii 
tr}>.fflo, here inaudible, or heard only us a musical Jium ; and 
behind all swam, under olive-tinted haze, the illimitable 
limitary ocean of London, with its domes and steeples definite 
in the sun, big Paul’s and tbe many memories attached to 
it hanging high over all. Nowhere of its kind could you 
see a grander prosiioet on a bright snnimor day, with thc : 
set of the air going southward — southward, /tud so draping 
with tho city smoke not ijau but the city.” 

Then comes tho invariable final touchs the one dash 
of black — or green, shall wo call it — without which the 
master left no picture that had a liuman figuro in the 
foregromid : — 

'* Here for hours would Coleridge talk enneerning all 
ooiiceivable or inconceivable things ; and liked nothing bettor 
than to have an intelligent, or, failing that, even a silent nn.il 
]:iatient human listener. lie dLstinguishod himKelf to all 
that ever heal'd him as at least the moat purprisiug talker 
extant in thi.a world, — and to .some .small minority, by no 
means to all, as the mo.st excellent.” 

follows tho well-known, woridorfully vivid, 
cynically pathetic, sketch of the man : — 

'• The good nian — he was now getting old, towards sixty 
perliaps, and gave you the idea of a life that had been full oi 
Bivlievings ; a life heavy-laden, Inllf-vanquislied, still swim- 
iiiing pninl'nlly in seas of numifold physical and other be- 
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Hvildermeiit, Brow and head were round and of massive 
weight,, hut the face was flabby and irresolute. The deep 
eyes, of a light, hazel, were as full of sorrow as of inspiration ; 
confused pain looked mildly from them, as in a kind of niikl 
asliOnishment. The whole figure and air, good and amiabhi 
otherwise, might he called flahhy and iwesolute ; exjiressivu 
of weakness under possibility of strength. Ho hung looseiy, 
on his limbs, with knees bent, and stooping iittitude ; in 
walki7ig lie rather shuffled than decisively slept ; tuid, a l.'idy 
once remarked he never could fix which side of the garden, - 
walk would suit him hest, hut continually shifted, corkscrew 
fashion, and kept ti\ying both j a heavy-laden, high-aspiring, 
and surely much-suffering man. His voice, mtturally soft and 
good, had contracted itself into a plaintive snuffle and sing- 
song ; he spoke as if preaching — you could have said preaching 
eai'uestly and almost hopelessly the weightiest things, I 
still recollect his ‘ object ’ and ‘ subject,’ terms of continual 
recurrence in the Kantean province ; and how ho sang and 
snuffled them into ‘om-m-jcct’ and ‘ sum-in-mject,’ with 
a kind of solemn shake or cpiaver as he rolled along.' No 
talk in' his century or . in any other could be more sui'-: 
prising." ' ■ 

Such, a.s he appeared to tiliis lialf-contem])t.uou3, half-- 
compassionfite, but ever acute observer, was Coleridge 
at thi.s the zenith of his inflnonco over the nasconl. 
thought of his day. Such to Carlyle .sooniod the manwr of 
the deliverance of the oracles ; in his view of t.lieir matter, 
as we all know fi'oin an equally woll-romcniljerod pass- 
age, hi.s tolerance disappears, and hi.s account here, with 

' No one who recollects the equally singular manner in wliicli 
another mo, St distinguished metajdiysicittn.— the late Beau Mansel 
. ~w’as wont to quavor forth. his admirably turned and often highly 
otopionfc jjlii'flses of philosophiealexpositiou, can iiiil to be reminded 
;of;. him by the. above . description.. .No two tempernmeuts or his- 
lories however could be more dissiwilav. The two idiilosuphers 
resembled cueh other in nothing save the “om-uijoct," and 
sum-mjeet ” of their Studies. 
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ail ii:i i ficy humour, is almost wholly impiUinnt.. Tulk, 
“ siitlbi'ing no iuternipfcion, however roveront,” “ luu-lil.i' 
jnitUiig a.siilc all foreign additions, annotation, or jno.st 
ijigounou.s desires for elucidation, as woll-incant biipo)-' 
iliiifki.s whiuli would never do talk “ not dowing any- 
wliitho)’, like a river, hut spreading everywhither in in- 
extricable currents and rcgiu-gitations like a lake or 
seaj’’ a“ confused unintelligible Hood of utterance, 
tlii’eatoiiing to .suhinerge all known landrnark.s of thouglil 
and drowni the world witii you” — this, it must be ad- 
mitted, is not an easily recognisable de.scviption of the 
Word of Life. Nor, certainly, does Carlyle’s own per- 
sonal experience of its preaching and effecte--he having 
heard the preacher talk “ with eager innsical energy 
two stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, and com- 
municate no meaning whatsoever to any individud of his 
hearers,” — certain of whom, the narrator for one, “still 
kept eagerly listening in hope, w'hile the most had long 
before given up and formed (if the room was lai-go 
enough) hunnuing groups of their own.” “Pic began 
anywhere,” coiitiinues this irresistibly conuc sketch ; “you 
put some (piestion to him, made some suggestive oh.scr- 
vatioii ; instead of answering this, or decidedly setting 
outiowarils an answer of it, he would accunuilate forinid- 
ii.blo apparatus, logical swim-bladder, s, tran.'seendentd lifo- 
presort'ors, and other precautionary and vehiculatory 
gear for setting out ; perhaps did at last get under way 
~ -hut was swiftly .solicited, turned aside by the Hame of 
some radiant new game on this hand or on tlmt into new 
oonrsos, and over into new; and before long into all the 
universe, where it vras uncertain what game jmu would 
catcli, or whc.ther any.” He had, indeed, according to the 
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dissatisfied listener, “not the least talent for explaining 
tins or anything to them ; and you swam and fluttered 
nil the mistiest, wide, unintelligible deluge of things for 
most part in a rather profitless uncomfortable iniinncr.” 
And the few viidd phrases of oidogy which follow sismu 
only to deepen by contrast tlie prevailing hue of the 
picture. The glorious islets " which wore .sometimes 
soon to “ rise out of the haze,” tlio “ lialmy sunny islets 
of the blest and the intelligible, at whoso einergenco 
the .secondary humming group would all cease humming 
and hang breathless upon the eloquent words, till once 
your islet got wrapped in the mist again, and they would 
recommence humming ” — these, it .seems to be suggested, 
but rarely revealed themselves; but “ eloquent, artisti- 
cally expi’essive words you always had ; piercing radiances, 
of a most subtle insight came at intervals ; tones of noble 
pious sympathy recognisable as pious though. strangely 
coloured, U'ore never wanting long ; but, in general, you 
could not call this aimless cloud-capt., eloud-bound, law- 
lessly raoandering discourse, by the name of excellent 
talk, but only of surprising. . . . The moaning .sing- 
song of that theosophico-motaphysioal monotony loft, iu 
you at last a very dreary feeling.” 

It is tolerably clear, I think, that some comsiflovable 
di.scount must be allowed upon the sum of disparagi!- 
ment iu this famous criticism. Wo have learnt, indeed, 
to be more on the look-out for tlio disturbing influciicoH 
of temperament in the judgments of this atrabilious ol>- 
.server than was the case when the Li/e of Hlcrluiy wa.s 
written, and it is difficult to doubt that the imfavour- 
able sf/i’okos in the above-quoted descri]’)tion have been 
unduly imdtiplied surd deepened, partly iu the m(.>rn 
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waywanlucss of a sarcastic humour, and partly perhaps 
from a less excusable cause. It is ahvays dangerous to 
accept one romarlcable talker’s view of the cliaraetci- 
istics of another ; aiwl if this is tmo of men who jnerely 
<a)iupoto with each other in the ordinary give-and-take 
of the dinner- taldo opigranunalist aud nicnnkiir, the 
caution is doubly necessary in the case of two rival pro- 
])hGts — two competing oracles. There arc those among 
us u’lio hold that the conversation of the (Ihelsca sage, 
in his later years, resembled liis own description of the 
Highgate philosopher’s, in this, at any rate, that it was 
mightily intolerant of intonnptioii ; and one is apt to 
suspect that at no time of his life did Carlyle “ under- j 
stand duologue” much better than Coleridge. It is 
probable enough, therefore, that the young ky-preacher 
did not quite relish being silenced by the elder, and that 
his account of the sermons was coloured by the recol- 
lection that his own remained undelivered. There is 
an abundance of evidence that the “ glorious islets” 
onicrged far more often from the tiunsocndentiJ haze 
than Carlyle 'wonld have us suppose. Haslitt, a bitter 
assailant of Coleridge’s, and whose caustic reraiirk that 
“his talk was excellent if you let him start from no 
premisses and come to no eonelusioii” is cited with 
approval by Carlyle, has elsewhere spoken of Coleridge 
as the only person from whom ho ever learned luiy- 
tliing, has said of him that though, ho talked on for 
evoi' you nushed him to talk on for ever, that “his 
thoughts did not seem to come with labour and eh'ort, 
hut as if borne on the gusts of gciiiu!3, and as if the 
iviugs of liis irnagiiiatioii lifted him from his feet.” And 
besides this testimony to the eloquence which Carlyle 
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only hut. inadciiuately rocognises, one should sot. i'oi' 
wlial. il; is worth De Quincoy’s evidcuoe to that oonso- 
qucuc.e of thought which Carlyle denies id together. To 
Do Quiucey tho complaint that Coleridge iranderod in 
his talk appeared unjust. According to him tho groat 
discouraer only “seemed to wander,” and ho scomed to 
wa,nder tho most “when in fact his ro.sisi.ancc to the 
wandering instinct was greatest, viz, wlicii the compass 
and huge circuit hy rvhich his illustrations moved tra- 
velled farthest into remote regions before they began to 
revolve. Long before this coming round coniinuncod 
most people had lost him, and, naturally enough, sup- 
posed that he had lost himself. They continued to 
admire the separate beauty of the thoughts, but did not 
see their relations to the dominant theme.” De Quinccy 
however, declares po.sitively in tho faith of his “ long 
and intimate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic 
the most severe was as inalionahle from his modes of 
thinking as grammar from his language.” 

Nor should we omit the testimony of another, a more 
jxu’tial, porhiip.s, but even bettor informed judge. Tlie 
Tahh Talk, edited by Mr. Nolson Coleridge, shows how 
pregnant, how pitly, how Ml of subtle oh.servation, and 
often also of playful humour, could be the talk of 
the groat discoursov in its lighter and more colloiiuia,! 
forms, The hook indeed is, to tho tlrinking of one,, at 
any rate, of its frequent readers, among the most delight- 
ful in tho world. But thus speaks its editor of his uui'le’i-. 
nonver.sation in his more serious moods : - • 

“ To pass m entire day with Coleridge was a marvellous 
clsangcs indeed [from the talk of daily life'|. I) wa- a 
Sabbath ])a';t expression, deep and traiujuil anti scrciie. 
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ViiLi L':iine to a inaii who hiul travelled iji many coixidrier and 
in critical times ; who had seen and felt the world in most 
of its ranks and in many. of. its vieissitndes and wealmesses ; 
one, to Avhom fdl literature and ai-t were absolutely suhjeet ; : 
and to wdiom, with a reasonable allowance as to technical 
details, all .science was, in. a moat, extraordinary degree, 
.femiliai’.. Throughout a long-draw'n siuumer’a day would this ■ 
man talk to you in low, equable, but clear and musical tone.'! 
concerning things hum, m and divine .; inaMhalling .all his- 
tfuy, harmonising all experiment, probing the diiptlis of your 
conaoiousnesa, and revealing visions of glory and terror to 
the iuiagiuukion ; hut pouring withal siieh floods of light 
upon the mind that you might for a seaaon, like Paul, become 
blind in the very act of convei’sion. And this he would do 
without so much as one allusion to hiinselt^ without o word of 
reflection xipon others, save when any given art fell natura].ly 
in the way of his discourse ; without one anecdote that was 
not proof and illustration of a previous position gi’atifying 
110' passion, indulghig no caxirice, hut, with a calm, mastery, 
over your .soul, leading you onward and onward for ever 
through a tliousand ivindiiign, yet with no pause, to soine 
'nuigiiiiicenfe point in which, as in a focus, all the parti- 
coloured rays of his diseoiir.se should converge in light, . In- 
all tliese he was, in truth, your teacher and guide ,■ hut in 
: a littUii; while you might forget that ho was' other than': a . 
fellow-student and the companion of .your wu3'--so playful 
■was Ids manner, BO simple his language, so affectionate .the , 
glance of Ills eye ! ” - 

Impressive, however, aa those (lis])lay.« may iiave 
licon, it is impossible to suppose that their direct diihic- 
tic value as discourses ivas at all considerable. Such 
as; it was, moreover, it was confined in all probability to 
an extremely select circle of follower,?. A fetv my.stics 
of the type of Maurice, a few' eager seekers after truth 
like Sterling, may have gathered, or fancied they 
gathered, distinct dogmatic, instruction from the High-; 
gate oracles; and no doubt, to the extent of his in flu 
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C310S over the former of these disciples, ive may ju;;tly 
credit. Coleridge’s discourses with having exerciseil a ixal 
if only a tranisitory directive effect upon nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought. But the teims m which his inlhiejice is 
sometimes spoken of appear, as far as one can judge oi' 
the matter at (,his distance of time, to he greatly e:<- 
aggerated. To spealc of it in the .same way as u-o iux) — 
or wore — accustomed to speak of the iullnenee of Carlyle, 
is to subject it to an altogether inappropriate comparison. 
It is not merely that Coleridge founded no recognisable 
school, for neither did Carlyle. It is that the former 
can show absolutely nothing at all resembling that sort 
of power which enabled the latter to lay hold upon all 
the youthful minds of his time — minds of the most 
disparate orders and associated with the utmost diversi- 
ties of temperament, and detain them in a captivity 
which, brief as it may have been in some cases, has in 
no case failed to leave its marks behind it. Over a few 
spirits already prepared to receive them Coleridge’s 
teachings no doubt exerted power, but ho led no soul 
captive against its will. There are few middle-aged 
men of active intolligoTico at the present day who can 
avoid a confession of liaving “ taken ” Carlylism in their 
youth; but no mental constitutions not predisposed to it 
could over have caught Coleridgism at all. Thovo is 
indeed no moral theory of life, there are no maxim;? 
of conduct, .such as youth above .all thing.s craves for, in 
Coleridge’s teaching. Apart from the intrin.sie difficulties 
of the task to which he invites his disciples, it laboum 
under a primary and essential disadvantage of po.stpon- 
ing moi'.al to intellectual liberation. Contiivc .soiiieho\v 
or other to attain to just ideas iia to the ca])ucitic.s imd 
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liiiiita!,io)i,y of the Ituman coiisciou.yness, considered e.sjje- 
dally ill relation to its two important and eternally 
distinct functions, the Eeason and the Understanding : 
and [leace of mind shall in due time be added unto 
you. Tliat is in effect Coleridge's answer to the inquirer 
who consults him; and if the distinction lictween the 
ItuasMi and tlio Understanding wore a.s obvious as it is 
olmcure to the average uninetaphj^sical mind, and of a 
value as assured for the purpose to which Coleridge 
applies it as it is uncertain, the answer would never- 
thele.ss send many a would-be disciple sorrowful awajn 
Hi.s natiu'al impulse is to urge the oracle to tell him 
whether there be not some one moral attitude which he 
can wisely and worthily adopt towards the universe, 
whatever theory ho may form of his mental relations to 
it, or without forming any such theory at all. And it 
was bceau.se Carlyle supplied, or was believed to supplj- 
an answer, such as it was, to tliis univer-sal question, that 
his train of followers, voluntary and involuntary, per- : 

manont and temporary, has been so large. 

It appears to mo, therefore, on as careful an examina- 
tion of the point as the data admit of, that Coleridge’s 
position in these lai.tor days of his life has been some- 
what mythically exalted by the generation which suc- 
ceeded him, There are, I think, distinct traces of a 
ColoriJgian legend which has only .slowly died out. 
The actual truth I believe to he that Coleridge’s posi- 
tion from 1818 or 1830 till his deatli, though one of 
lire greato.st eminence, was in no sense one of the highest, 
or even of any corrsidoralile influence. Fame and honour, 
in the f ulle.st measure, were no doubt his : in t hat matter, 
indeed, he was only receiving payment of long-delaj^ed 
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arrears. The poetic school with wliich iio wa Lheu;^li 
not Avitin enth’o accuracy, associatinl hiul outlived its 
period of contempt and obloquy. In spite of the two 
qiiiirterlios, tlioTory review hostile, its 'Whig rival 
silent, the public had recognised the high iuuiginative 
merit of Ohmtahd; and who knows but that if the first, 
odibioa of the Ijfiriatl liulliids had iippciured at this dure 
instead of twenty ye.ars heforc, it woidd have obtained 
a certain number of roaclors even among landsmen 1' 
But over a.nd above the published works of the poet 
there were those extraordinary personal charaetei’istics 
to which the fame of his works of course attracted a far 
larger share than formerly of popular attention. A 
remarkable man has more attractive power over the 
raa.sa of mankind than the most remarkable of books,, 
and it was because the report of Coleridge among those 
who knew him was more stint (dating to pjddic curiosity 
than even the greatest of hi.s poems, that his celebrity 
in these latter ycar.s attained such proiiortions. 'Word.s- 
worth said that though “ ho had .seen many men do 
wonderful thing.s, Coleridge was the (udy wonderful 
■man ho had over mot,” .and it was not tho doer of 
Avonderful tilings but tho vA'-ondcrful man that Miigli.sli 
society in those days Avont out for to see. Seising Avould 
have boon enough, but for a certain number there was 
hearing too, Avith the report of it for all ; and it is not 
surprising that fame of the marvellous discourser should, 
in mere virtue of his extraordinary power of improvised, 
speech, his limitless and untiring mastery of articnlatu 

' Tliu Longmans told Coleridge that the givaLor pari of tlie 
first edition of the Zyrienl Ballads had been .Aold to '■a'alVuiog nieii, 
who, having heard of t}ie A'lieient Mariner, look tho voUinm fur a 
naval ao»ig-hook. 
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words, have risen to a height to which writers wlii,>ao 
only voice is in their pons can never liope to attain. 

A. reputation of tiiat.kincl, however, must necessarily 
porisli with its pastseasor ; and Colei-idgo’s posthumous 
renown lias grown, his place in English liter, 'ttiire lias> 
hocome more assured, if it has not been even fixed liigln;r, 
since his death than during his lifetinie. This is, hi 
part no doubt, one among the consequences of those very 
defeotfi of character which so nnfortnnatoiy limited his 
actual achievements. Ho has been credited by faith, 
a,s it tvoro, with those famous “unwritten books” of 
which he assured Charles Lamb that the titles alone 
would fill a volume, and such “popular reputation,” in / 
the strict sense of the tvord, as ho lias left behind him, 
is measured rather by what lie was thoirght oa.pabl6 of 
doing than by what he did. by serious students, how- 
ever, the real worth of Coleridge will be differently 
estimated. For them his peculiar value to English litera- 
ture is not only undirainished by the incompleteness of 
Ins work ; it has been, in a certain sense, enhanced 
tlierohy. Or, perhap.s, it would bo more strictly aconrato 
to say that the value could not have existed without 
the incompleteness. A Coleridge with the faculty of 
concoutration, and the habit of method .supenwldcd — 
a Coleridge capable of becoming possessed by any one 
form of intellectual energy to the exclusion of alLotliers 
--might, indeed, have left behind him a more endur- 
ing reputation as a philosopher, and possibly (alUiongh 
this, for reasons already stated, is, in my ovni opinion, ex- 
tremely doubtful bequeathed to Ills coimlrymon more 
poetry destined to live; but, unqno.stionabljvhe would 
never hare lieeii able to render that pi'ociso service t.o 
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luodorn tlioughfc and literature which, in fact, they ovvtj 
to Iiim. To have exercised his vivifying and fertilising 
inflnomaj over the minds of others his intellect was 
liound to ho of the dispersive oi'der ; it was essential 
that ho should “ take all knowledge to ho liis province,” 
and that that oago)-, subtle, and penetrative mind should 
range as freely as it did over subject after subject of human 
interest j — illuininating each of them in tuj-n ^virli those 
rays of true critical insight which, amid man}' ])ewildcr- 
ing cross-lights and some few downright ii/Hci' fahii^ 
flash forth upon us from all Coleridge’s work. 

Of the personal w'eaknessea which prevented the just 
develoi^mout of the powers, enough, perhaps, has been 
incidentally said in the course of this voliune. But, in 
summing up his history, I shall not, I trust, be thought 
to judge the man too ha)’.shly in .saying that, though the 
natural disadvantages of wretched health, almost from 
boyhood upward, must, in connno)i fairnc.s,‘!, ho admitted 
in partial excuse for his failure, they do not cxcu.se it alto- 
gether. It i,s difficult not to feel that (iloleridge’s character, 
apart altogether from defects of jfliysical coustil.utioiv, 
was wanting in manliness of fibre. His willingness to 
accept as, distance at the liamls of others is too mivnifestly 
displayed oven at the earlier and more robust poiio<l of 
his life. It u'ould Ire a mi, stake, of course, in dealing 
with a literary man of Coleridge’s ora, to a})ply the same 
staiidards as obtain in our own days. WordsAvorth, a.'i avc 
have .seen, made no scruple to accept the benevoleucua 
of the Wedgwoods. Southey, the type of iiideijc-nd- 
ence and self-help, Avas, for some year.s, in reedpL of a 
pension fi'om a private source. But Coleridge., a^ Mii a 
Meteyard’s disclosures haA'o shoAvn, aa'us at all times hu- 



inoi'o ^villiug to depend upon others, end ivar-, far Icrh 
scrupulous iiltont soliciting their bounty, thfin uuia 
oiilior of his two friends. Had he shared more of the 
sjnrlt which made Johnson refuse to owe to the benevo- 
lonce of others what Providenco had cnahlcd Jiim to do 
for hiiiir-elf, it might have hccii bottei’, no doulit, for the 
Vv’oi'ld and foi' the work which he did therein. 

Put when wo consider Avhat that Arork was, how 
^’iiriod and lio-sr ivondorful, it seems idle — nay, it seems 
ungrateful and nngracious — to .speculate too curiously 
on what furtJier or other benefits this great intellect 
might have couferi'ed upon mankind, had its possessor 
been endowed with those qualities of resolution and 
indopondenoo which he lacked. That Coleridge so often 
onlysAoit's the way, and so .seldom guides our steps along 
it to the end, is no just ground of complaint. It would 
be as unreasonable to conipl.aiii of a beacon-light that it 
is not a sipam-tug, and forgot in the incomjdeteness of 
its Hcparatc ser\'ices the ghny of their number. It is a s 
more reasonable objection that the light itself is too 
often Hiildo to ob.sciiration, — that it stands erected, upon a 
rook too often emshrouded by the mists of its encircling 
sen. But oven this objection should not too greatly 
wcigli with us. It would be iviser and better for us 
to dwell rather upon its splendoni' ami hcl[ifulno.ss in 
the hoiu'.s of its efficacy, to think how vast i.s then tlie 
(‘:i.j)anso of waters which it ilhuninatcs, and its radiance 
how steady and serene. ,f 
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Bonaparte, 110, 136 
Bnrcierem (Wordsworth’s), 44 
Bowles, William Lisle, 7, 25 
Biirhe, 9 ; sonnet to, 26 
Byron, 04, 6!5, 08, 141, 140, 149 

Culnc, Coleridfp) at, 145-147 
Otmbrulne /jiietfiyeneej' (Flower’ ii), 
36 

Carlylo, description of Coleridge 
by. 197-902 

C'.avrlyou, Dr., reniijii-.eoices of 
Coleridge . ill tierumny hy, 71- 
72 

ainstahd, 39, 47 : Ooluridge’s 

ished condition, 56; tlurHuHs 
on the “spell,” .57; its high 
place ns a work of eveutive art, 
'57; its fragmentary heaul.ies, 
67; tho description of Oliristii- 
hd’a chamber, 57 ; iis nmin 
Mea, 57-68 ; outlhic of tho nii- 
(Inislied parts, 58 ; Lainh and 
Hartley Coleridge on, 69 ; its 
perfection from the metrical 
point of vieW( G9 ; putdieatioii 
of the second part, 90, 100 ; its 
popularity, 163, 208 ; Cokridge’a 
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great deairo to complete it, 
175 

OirensMim Lvve CUiami, S9 ; its 
charm of melody, 63 
OolBi'klgo, Sanmei Taylor. . Hie 
biogi'iiphcre, v.-vii. | birth, and 
family liiHtory, 1 ; liie l)oyliood 
niid school days, 3-4- ; . early 
cliildhood, 4 ; death of his 
: lathar, 4 ; gne.s to Christ’s Hos- 
pital,: fi ; goes ti) Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 8 ; ■wins the Brnwiio 
Gold Medal, 9 i leaves Cam- 
bridge sudilouly and enlists in 
the army, 10; his discharge, 
11 ; rotnrns to Cambridge, 11. ; 
his ineotiiig with Southey and 
Sara Frioker (his future wife), 
11 ; writes the FoU of Robes- 
c pien-o with Southey, 15 ; leaves 
Oainbridgo, 16 ; delivers the 
! Bristol leotures, 18-1!) ; mairies 
Sara I'ridcer at Bristol, 20 ; 
.writes tlie AeoUm Harp, 21; 
plunges into politioa and jour- 
.. ualism, ,90 ; piY.>1ects the Watch- 
mm aud goes on a canvassing 
tour, 81; preaches Dnitarmii 
.senuoiw by the way, .81 ; brings 
. V out . the Watchman, 84 ; retires 
.to a Cottage in .Somersetshire 
' witli Charles Lloyd, 37; his 
^ inciiting with Wordsworth, 38; 
cooliiig of Ilia revolutionary on- 
:thHsia.soi, 40; his intercourse 
' ; with Wordsworth, 42 ; . writes 
Osorio, 44; his rambles with 
WOi'daworth among the Qunii- 
_1;ock Hills, 46 ; pvo)ccts the 
Lyrical Bull ads, 45 ; writes the 
•'Anoienf, Mariner, 48 seq. ; 
Ohristabel, 66-5!) ; Lwe,M^ 
Kabla IC/ian, Go- 62 ; under- 
takes the duties of a Unitarian 
preaclior at Shrewsbury, . 62 ; 
accepts an annuity from the two 
Werlgwoods, 63 ; goes to Ger- 
many with, the Wordsworths, 
7Q ; retnrna to Enghind after a 


year's ahscncc, ,75 ; translates 
Schiller’s WaUcnslein, 76 ; de- 
votes himself again to Journal- 
ism, 79-86 ; goes to tho Lui:.o 
country, 87 ; takes opium as an 
anodyne, Dij^^writo-s tiio Otfe *) 
Dr,/eclion,FMi ^ goes on a tour 
with Thoilidil Wedgwood, 101 ; 
visits tlic Word.swin1h.s at Gm>i- 
inerc, 104 ; ills iUiic3f:i there, 
104-106 i goes to Malta, lOii ; 
ill cifei!t.s. of his stay there, :107- 
108 ; heenmes Secretary to tlm 
Governor of the island, 108 ; 
goo.s to Italy, 109 ; returns to 
England attar two and a half 
yrrars’ tthsetica, 111; his wre tched 

111 - 113 ; estnmgoinont from. 
Ids wife, 1 1 4 - 1 1 B ; , domestic 
unhappiness, 116 f mooting, with 
De Quincey, 118 ; pecuniary 
embarrassment#, 118 ; hia lee.- 
lures at the Royal Tustitution; 
119-122; lives with Wordswortli ' , 
at Allan Bank, 123-124 ; fou iiils 
and edits tiio Friend, 124 ; do- 
livora loctmus an Slialtespctiro, 
136 ;: roturus to jourmiHsm, 
136 ; lit# ncocs.siti(..s, 140-141 ; , 
loses his aiiunity, 140 ; nagleiit 
of his, family, 140, 140,: 147 ; 
successful praduction of , his 
play /ienttwac, 141-142 ; leotiirua 
again at Bri.stol, 143-144 ; re- 
tires to Caine witli Mr. Morgan, 
14,6 ; wore, limuiuial tvonldcs, 
148 ; lives with Dr. Giliman at, 
Higligate, 149 ; undergoes medi- 
cal treatment for the opium 
habit, 160 - 161 ; : returning 
hcoltii and vigour, 1 62 ; reiieiveii 
literary activity, 163 ; write.# 
the Bioyrapliia LiUraria, 164- 
157 ; lectures again in London, 
160 ; more money : trmibTes, 
177, ;, publishes Airis (o liiflec- 
tioji, 178 ; aocoinpanies Words- 
worth on a tour up the: Rliine, 
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180 ; liis dccHiiiiig years, ISI ; 
eoiitemplaticm of his approach- 
ing eud, 182; liis death, 182 
]>oel; ami Thinker. I Jt; early 
bent towiivila poetry and mrla- 
phyaios, 5 ; his prosa .style, 7, 
85 ;_his_oiirly pouiiiSjthojrjnetjte 
auildclecitsrSl-®) ; his sonnets, 
35 Ci7teviilgu,at_Iiia_ 
nntiiiiely dachnn ot hjs poil 
iuiinilari, 3!t, hM ; Wordsworth’s 
great iiifimiticu on him, 42; 
I ( loUiridge's nuialory of the trua 
j ballad iiuiimur, 49 ; .j!slhnate__<)l' 
his i)oed<i.wprl^,i53 .av/. ; c.om- 
piiri, soil Willi Byron and Words- 
worth, 114, 65 ; Jiis WAPidenlid 

gre!A~projeiriis7’'l02 ; his oriti- 
onl powars, 1.55 seq., 16-4- 
167 i his BvUiaism of Bli.akc- 
spenve, 164-188; his philoaophy, 
174, 18S, .<!«?. : his oontEinpliited 
“ Clreat Work,” 174; hismaterkls 
for ViuloHU poeiii.s, 176 ; his 
rriotnj)hy.sics and theology,. .183 ; 
his discourses, 300 - 205 ; ox- 
figgwitfld iiotisMW of his position 
ami itiiliio.i!C((, 207 ; his 

^ “ uiiwritton hooka,” 209 
; Ih'Bcooioiis boyhood, 3 - 4 ; 
descriptions of him nt various 
times, d, 7, 44, 71, 73, lOll- 
107, 197-202 ; his voice, 7, 
121 ; Ilia coiidnot ns a hushand, 

; 20| 21, 140 ', religions utttufo, 
26-27, 189 ; ravoluticm.ary,,eii- 
. tlmaiaam, 27, 30, 40 con- 
Boiousmoss of his great pownrit, 
29 ; .s;eii()ri)ii.s adi))if;itiou for 
the gifts of othev.s, 43 ; his 
'womanly aoftiiess, .59 ; his priiie 
in Ilia personal appearance, 72; 
tiM contempt for money, 80;. 
ids ill-heiilth, 91-92. 94. 8.5, 
96, too, 1.01,. 104, 105 ; his 
opium-eating, 93-96, 107-108; ' 
his riatle.ssne.sR, 101 ; be.at por- 
trait of him, 109 ; his conduct na , 


ilia 


' afttther, 116-117, 140, 140, 147 ; 
his uubuBiucsslilce uaturc, 124- 
125 ; sorrows of his life, 183- 
134 ; his landaiiH 
144 ; his talk, 21 
winiknessos, 210 
Coleridge, Mrs,, 12, 13, 11, 20, 
114,11.5,116,117 
Coleridge, Itev. Jlci'wcut, vi., ,5, 
116, 147 

Ooluvldge, Bcv. Gewge, 117 
C'oliiriilgc, llaitley, ,59, IKi 
Coleridge, Itev, .Tolui, 3 
Coleridge, l,nl«i, 8 
Coleridge, Jvtel.soii, 173 
Coleridge, .Sarah, 116 
Goki-idgeand Opium Ealinrj. 
Qiiiiicey’s), 97 

'meiancs ad Popd-mn (Bristol, 
heotnros), 19 ; their ■warmth- of 
language, 19 ; evidence of deep 
thought and voasouing in, 19 ; 
their enideiiess, 20 ' 

Conauhite, Coleridga on the . 
li’rencli, 83 

Cottle, Jo.scph. vi., 10 (ti«t0),.i2. 


118’(noto), 144’’l46, 147, ilS ’ ? 
• Tfe, 80, 112, 122, 186-138, 


Chur. 

Park LaiUe, SO 

Prjeciimi, Ode to, 21; Cnloridge'a v 
swan .song, 40 ; its prpnii.3e, 69 | 
Colerklgo’a spiritual and niOral 
losses, iiewaiied in, S9, ,99 ; : 
,stmizaB from, 97-99 i biographi- : ; 
cal Vidiie of, 99 

Do Qahiaov, V., vi., 12, 50. 52, 79, 
91, 93,100, 107. 114, 118, 122, 
;204 ■ ,■■■■' 

Disiairtca, 187 

'Desmptim Skektis ( Words- 
worth's), 42 

DeviVs TImi^kts, IS 

/i'aiiif Teecrsap-d Laie liffiedions 
(Dr: Cavrlyou’a), 71 

Mff'usionf, 25 

lirasnitts, 128 

Essays on Ms omi Times, 85, 90 



Ike. of St Agm (Keats’s), B7 ' ' J 
ifwiH'siofi (Wordsworth’s), 167 

Pall of Jtf)licapi.e.n-e, 15 
Pears m SoliMe, 39, 41 
Fire, P(mima7ulSlmi.flhter, 13-^9 
Pux, Ijottnra to, 85 
t'raiuM, Coh!viaE!e on, 83-84 ; odo 
to, 30, 40 

Pviekor, K'litli, 12; Mary, 12; 

' ■ SlTO-l, 12 

Frimd, ne, 124-131 ; Oolori, lye’s 
(iliject in starting it, 129 ; its 
short-lived careor, 127 ; caiisefl 
of its failure, 128-130; com- 
pared with the Spedatof, 130 
Fml at (lines). 39, 42 

(note) 

Georgiam, DuWiess of JMmishire, 

Ode to, 77 

. Germany, G'oleridge and Words- 
: worth in, 71 
aihbou, 11 

' Gillniaji, Mr., vi., 3, 58 (note), 149, 

Green, Mr. J. B), 176, 177, 180, 

: lS3',M!i. : , 

Gronvillo, Lord, 84 
flreta Hall, clescriptimi of, 91-,92 
: Chmp of Englishniin (Mias Mote- 
yard’s), 105 

Harz Mountains, Coleridge’s tour 
thrmigh the, 73 
: lto.li«:, '62, 63, 203 
Hume, 187 

Joan of Are (Southey ’.s), Cole- 
ridge’s contrilnitiou to, IG 
Johnsnn, Samuel, 211 
Juvenile, Poems, 10 

Kean, 148 

Keat-s, Coleridge’s : meeting with 
and dfisoriptiou of, 181 
'.Keswick, 91 
Momuslio iSonnoi), 25 
K-iibla Khm, 39 ; a ^yilOl dreani- 


poOin, 60; its onripns origin, 

. G1 ; whon written, 90’ 

Mfa Pods (Do Qm'ncey’s), 62 
Lamb, Cliailofi, 5, 0, 38, 92, 120, 
122, 133 (note), 142 
Lamb, Marv, 88, 92 
My 163, iTifi-l,))) 

Lear,", Coleridge on, 160 
LecturoH, Coleridge's, at Brintol, 
19-20, 143. 144 ; at the .iioyia 
Institution, 119- 1.22; oruShalco- 
■ spaaro and Milton, 13,6-138 ; at 
Flower do Luce Court, 101 ; 
extempore leeture, 162 
Le Grice, Ohavloa, 8, 9, 10 (notes) 
LUieml, Tire., 

Lines on ascending the P.roehe», 78 
Linesln William Wcredsmrth, 111 
Literary Remains, 167,. 172 , 
Lloyd, Charles, 87, 88 , 

Locke, 174 

Leroe, 89 ; . fascination of nioloily 
in, 69, 68 

Lovell, Robert, 11, 18, 16 
I Mrer's licwM’o)!., 90 ' / , 

laither, 128 

Lyrkal JSullads, 46-49 ; origin of, 

. 46; Coloriilgo’.q coutril.ml,ioiis.: 

to, 48; appetirnrieo of, 70 ; ' 
anecdote eoncerniiif}, 208 

Malta, Colci'ldgo’s .stay ai;, 106-109 
Maurice, 206 

Metaphy.‘)i(;a uml theology, Cole- 
ridge’s, 183 scq. 

Meteyard, Miss, rd.. 140, 141. 
Milton, leeturos on .Shakuapoare 
and, 13.5 

Mimotiy on. the TJe.alh of ChitUer- 
<o«., 25, 49 

Montagu, Mr, and Mra,, 134, 135 
Morg.an, Mr. John, 14,5 
Mimiing Post, The., Coleridge's 
eonnootion with, 76-80 

Nether Stowey, Coleridge at, 87 
Fmo Monthly Magashw, 36: 
N'ighiingale, 39, 48 
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Oiniim, (Joleriilgti’s resort to, 93- 
9() ; origin of tho linbit, 01 ; 
]Jo Q.uiiuiuy oji, 93, 107, 108 

Pains of M 
“ i'aiitisocvaiiy," 13, IV, 19 
I'nny, (lolcmigo’a fciiow-studeut 
ill tluriniiny, 71, 73 
P 01/ lie dh/igrin (Hiiknc’s), fiS 
Vhiloimpliy, Coloriago’ii, 173, 183 
Mq. (see SpirUiml Philosophy) 
Pilyrminye. { i’nrelias'ii), til 
I’itt, 8'1, 80 ; sonnet to, 26 
Piiw VIL, . Pope, 110 
Poms on Yimous Snhjeats, 22 
Podicat and iJraimiie IPorfo, 90 
Poetry nnd the Pino Arts, Cole- 
rklga's lootnves on, 119-122 
Polonlns," Ooloritlgo’a estimate of 
the oharaoter of, 166 
Pools, Mr. ThoniM, 30, 37, 112, 
117, 119, 146 

Prome.ihe'Js, Coleridge’s paper on. 


Qimntoolt ; Hills, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth among the, 46, 60 

ReemiUtiun, 40 

If cco/focfions (Cottle’s), 10 (note), 
IW 

liecoUestioHS of a Literacy Lifs 
(Mias Mitford’s) 11 (note) , 

Utfledktm on hamny loft a Place 
of Udinmcnt, 24 , 

Pleliijims MusUySyn, 23, 26, 27, 
23,41) 

*•)»»)•«!, 142, 148 

Bevolutioii, the French, 13, 14-16, 
27,40,169 

PMers, 23 

Itome, Coloriflgain, 109 

Rousseau, 128. 

Itoyal Institution, Coleridge’s 
lectures at the, 119-122 


Senimis, Lwy, 168 
Shakespeare, ' lectures cm, 135 ; 

eriticisms im, 164-lf58 
Shakespeariani.sin, German, 165 
Slicliey, 67, (i« 

Shuriilan, 44, 72 

ShrowHhnry, Coleridge’s preaclilug 
in, 62 

HibyUine Leaves, 154 
Slave 'i'mrtc, Coleridge’s (5 reek 
Ode on the, 9 

Pongs of the Pixies, 10, 28, 24 
HoniietsonJinimait Chmtckrs, 22 
Sotheby, Mr., 78, 79 (note) 

Southey, 11, 13, 92, 108, 126, 127, 
146 

Southey, Cuthbert, 92 , 

Southey, Edith, 103 
.‘jMctofor, 130 

Spiritual Philosophy (Green's), an 
e.vposition of Col(>ridge’.s Philo-: 
Sophy, 186 ; Coleridge's gi-eat 
fimdaincntai priiwiple, 186 j the 
reason and the undoi'S{aiidiiig, 
186; will, not thought,, the : 
ultiraato -fact of solf-eonscioUs- 
ne.s3, ,187; a philosophy; of 
Reidkia,188 j pliilouophyvaliiod. 
by Coleridge mainly cw an . : 
organon of religion,: 188, 189.; 
growth of the soul, 189 ; tho 
idea of God, 190 ; . idea of . the 
Trinity, 192-103; ,“tt guide- 
book written ill hierof'iypliic.*!, ’’ 

■ 194-,-.- ■ 

Statesman’s Manual, 15S 
Sterliuy, Ai/e o/ (Carlyle’s), 197 ;:. 
Sterne, 167 

Stuart, Mr. Daniel, 76, 81 
Swhdmrnu's praise of Coleridgifs 
lyrics, 08 

T/d/lc Talk, 181, 204 
Theology and metaphysies, Cole- 
i-idge’s system of, 183 seq. 



COLHKIDfili, 


Visionary I/ope, SB 
Voltiiire, 128 ' . ' 

Voydijes (Slielvocka’s), 50, 02 ' 

WaUcimlein, Coleridge’s tnmala- 

: tionof, 7G 

HOn'lnii'tori, 107 

Watohman, 30-36 

Wedgwood, Josiiili, 112, 11.0, 111 


Wedgwood, 'i'homas, 71, 112, 

111 

Wordswortli, 38, 12, 13 mj., (M- 
65, 67, 105, lOti, 156, 157 
Wovdswortli, lloi-othy, 44, 104 


Vear, OiU to the Jjepfirlimj, 28, SO 
Zapolya; 118, 151 
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